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OHABLESL 

Sates of Birfh, Accession, and SeafL— (At Dan- 

fermline), 1600; March 27, 1625-1649, Januaiy 30, 
(executed, at Whitehall^ 

Descent, ftc. — Second, (but eldest surviving), son of 
James I., by Anne, daughter of Frederick II., of Denmark. 
. At the age of four, Charles was created Duke of York, 
and became heir-apparont on the death of his elder 
brother, Prince Henry, 1612, not, however, receiving the 
title of ^Prince of Wales" till 1C14. His education was 
most sedulously cared for by his father, who himself 
undertook the political training of his successor. 

Claim to the Throne.— (7ooc; by hereditary right,-— \mug 
the nearest living lineal descendant of Henry YII., through 
that monarch's elder daughter, l^Iargaret^ \^n, (1), James 
rV., of Scotland ; (2), Earl of Angus-^by which unions, 
respectively, she became grandmother to Mary, Queen of 
Soots, and Lord Damley, the parents of James I]. 

Bad legally, — since Henry VIII., Parliament having, 
(as it haa a perfect right to do), authorized him to setue 
the succession by will, had devized the Grown (in case of 
his own children dying without ofibpring), to the heirs of 
his younger sister, msxj, Duchess of Suffolk — thus ex- 
clnmng the Scotch brandi to which Charles belonged. 
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This appointment was not popular, and James I., 
(intended, if not actually designated, as her successor, by 
Elizabeth), was generally accented, and q^uietly mounted 
the Throne, at the decease of the Virgin Queen. His 
possession of the sceptre until his death so strengthened 
his title that Charles succeeded him as a matter of course. 

The legcU heify hy Henry VIIL*8 mU^ was WUliam 
SeywmTy the nearest living representative of the Suffolk 
family ; his descent from Mary is shown by the following 
table : — 

HSHBT VIL 

Mary, (younger daughter), 
m, (2), Charles Brandon, Buke of Suffolk. 

Frances, m. Henry Gray, Duke of Suffolk. 

I 

Catherine Gray, 
m. Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford. 

Edward Seymour, Lord Beauchamp. 



WiUiam Seymaw, 

Marquis of Hertford, (d, 1660), 

m. Arabella Stuart, [daughter of Charles, Earl 

Lennox, (younger brother of Lord Damley), and, 

consequently, cousin of James L], 

whom it seems to have been the intention of the ^ Main ^ 
conspirators to raise to the throne : for marrpng without 
the Boyal permission, Seymour and his wife were im- 
prisoned, both, however, escaping, she to be retaken, and 
end her days, deranged, in confinement. 

Married, (1625), Henrietta Maria, (1609-69), daughter 
of Henry lY., of France, and Mary de Medici, being left, 
(by the assassination of her father, the year i^ter her 
birth), to whose sole care, she imbibed those ^foolish 
notions of the infallibility of sovereigns" which had so 
pernicious an influence over her, as Queen. Her religious 
nurture was entrusted to a Carmelite nun, whose training 
was successful as far '^ as the outer forms of Bomau 
'* Catholicism ** go : her secular education was slight, and 
superficial. At fifteen, she was beaudful, gay, and high- 
spirited. 

Charles saw her first at a court-ball, at Paris, on his 
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way, in andidcovered disguise, with Buckingham, to visit 
Madrid, with a view to espousing the Infanta of Spain, 
and conceived for her an instant passion, which led to his 
proposing for her, on the breaking off of the Spanish 
match : he was accepted, and a marriage-treaty concluded^ 
before James I.'s death, the union not taking place, how- 
ever, till the June after GharWs accession. 

Her levity, her attachment to the Bomish Church, and 
her imperious spirit, which led her to influence the King 
towards a violent and arbitrary policy, made her ex- 
tremely unpopular with the EDglish generally, who attri- 
buted to her many of her husband's worst measures. 

Just before the breaking-out of the Civil War, she, with 
a view, also, to escaping impeachment, went to the Con- 
tinent, to seek assistance for Charles, in alliances and 
moU^ely and sold, in Holland, the Crown-jewels, with 
whose proceeds she purchased a carco of war-munitions, 
part, only, of which reached the £ing. She returned 
to England, with supplies, 1643, but» in tiie following 
year, i^r the birth of her youngest daughter, at Exeter, 
fled, Anally, to France, where, at Paris, she remained, 
in great distress and indigence, until her husband's 
execution, after which, she espoused Jermyn, Earl of 
St Albans. 

At the Bestoration, she revisited England, residing, for 
a time, at Somerset House. 

She died at the Convent of Chaillot, from the effects of 
a soporific potion, administered to her, by her physicians, 
while she labored under an, apparently, not dangerous 
illness. Bossuet pronounced her funeral oration. 

Her Correspondence with her husband, (to whom she 
was profoundly attached), has been published. 

She was never crowned, owing to her unwillingness to 
compromise Charles, which, she being a Bomanist, must 
have been the result. 

Issue. — Charles IL; ICary, m., William, Prince of 
Orange, (from which union sprang William III.) ; Henry, 
Duke of Oloueester, d. 1660 ; Eliiabeth, cf., (of a broken 
hearty in Carisbrooke Castle), 1650 — wrote a pathetic 
account of her last interview with her father ; Henrietta 
Maria, d, 1670, m. Philip, Duke of Orleans: in the de- 
seendants of Anna If aria, offspring of this marriage, by 
her hv^ndf Victor Amadeus^ Duke of Savoy, is to be 
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found the direct heir of the Stuart Line; another daughter^ 
d. young. 

Character. — Of middle height, strong, and well-pro- 
portioned, excelling in all manly exercises, and patient of 
ratine and privation ; hair darK, forehead high, features 
handsome, expression sweetly grave — approaching the 
Saturnine ; manners somewhat ungracious. 

Of strong good sense, and fine intellect ; learned, espe- 
cially in Ideology ; highly accomplished, with a marked 
penchant for the Fine Arts, of which he was an extra- 
vagant patron. 

Brave, high-spirited to obstinacy, yet most pliable when 
complaisant^ treated ; meek, and moderat^ naturally, 
bat stem, liasty, and precipitate when mounted on his 
political hobby ; most oen^cent, and capable of warm 
attachments ; partial, and injudicious ; tyrannical, owing 
to his unfortunate |)olitical education by his father and 
Buckingham, and his wife's counsels, tlus, and his gross 
and lamentable insincerity, being the sources of his ruin. 

Pious, to superstition, and emmently virtuous ; strictly 
temperate and chaste ; a fond husband and father. 

In fine, a generally excellent character, for the position 
of a private gentleman, but totally unfitted, naturally and 
by bringing-up) for a royal position, especially that of a 
Constitutional King. 

WABS. 

THE cryiL WAB, (called by the Eoyalists «• THE GEEAT 
KBBELLION **), 1642-1661. 

Ovigvn^, -^ ChasrMe systematic exercise of arbitrarj^ 
Power, — the immediate cause being his attempt to seize the 
five members of the Commons, and his rrfmal to consent to 
the demands which the Houses in consequence of that out- 
rage, inade of him, as necessary for the assurance of liberty. 

The king's rejection, in January, of the demands of Par- 
liament having rendered war almost inevitable, both he 
and his opponents commenced to take measures for entering 
upon the contest 

{Here must be inserted^ from " FarUamentaryand Folitieal 
AiSurs," a sketch of these events, from the outrage upon the 
•Five down to^ and inclusive of, the taking, by Parliament, 
of meastares for the defence of the kingdomp in March,) 
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Prelimincury Events. — HosfcilitieB having now 
become inevitable, Charles, in April, endeavoured to cap- 
ture the stores of arms in 

Hull, advancing thither with only 20 attendants, 
trasting that the Governor, awed by the Bojal presence^ 
and reassured bj the smallness of the party, would grant 
him entrance, and, so, enable him to take measures for 
seizing the town. Hotham, however, was wide-awake, 
and, point-blank, refused admission. 

Parliameni next proceeded, (May), to put in force its 
Militia BiU^ levying tiie forces, (tnough for their own 
sapport), in the TCing^s name. 

uharteSf to meet tms move, eummoned the county gentry 
to York, to form a guard for hie person. 

The response to this appeal was a gathering from that 
shire, ana other parts of the country, of 600 supporters, 
amongst whom were 32 of the Upper, and over 60 of the 
Lower, House, including Falkland, and Hyde. 

This act of the KinpGf vxis at once declared^ hj both 
Houses, a violation of the popular trusty and of his Corona* 
turn Oathf and as subversive of the Oovemmentf-'<Lnd vigoi^ 
ous ^eps were taken to constitute a Parliamentarian army. 
the forces levying for Irish service being appropriated, ana 
enlisting being pushed vkorously forward. In London, 
the popular cause met with enthusiastic support ; 4,000 
men volunteered in one day. — and immense quantities of 
plate, and other valuables, (including abundant contribu- 
tions of ornaments, even tlmnbles and bodkina from the 
female population), were poured into the Paruamentaiy 
treasury. The command-in-chief of the revolutionary 
armv was bestowed upon the Earl of Essex, while the 
Earl cit Warwick was entrusted with the fleet. 

Meanwhile, part of a cargo of munitions, sent by the 
Queen from the Continent, reached Charles's hands. 

Tlte uUimaiumf (for particulars^ see " Parliamentary and 
Folitieal Affidrs*^, sent, jui June, to him, being, with the 
advice of his counsellors, indignantly rpectedy hy^ Charles, 
the last diance of a peacenil solution of difficulties 
vanished, and both sides proceeded to draw the sword. 

Charles, having collected his available foreee^ marched 
South, until he arrived at Nottingham^ where he erected the 
Royal Standard, Aug. 22, 1642, — a virtual declaration of 
hofltilitMB : the weather being stormy, the iisi% was Uown 
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dowsy which was regarded as a serious otnen. His coir- 
dition, at this juncture, was sorry in the extreme : he had 
only about 800 cavahy, and an infantry of 300, together 
with the Yorkshire train-bands ; while, for want of cattle 
to draw them, the greaterportion of his feeble artillery 
had been left behind at Tork,— and, at Northampton, 
whither it had advanced, from London, to meet him, lay 
the Parliamentary main-body, 10,000 strong. Had the 
latter now marched upon them, the King's forces must 
have been effectually aissipated — ^never, it seems certain, 
to have reassembled, and, thus, the sad fraUicidal contest 
that ensued have been avoided. But Essex had, as yet, 
received no orders from Parliament, and, so^ their lilies 
lay idle, while the foe gathered strength to maintain a 
terrible and sanguinary struggle. Yet it was well for 
England that the Boyal cause was not crushed at the out- 
set, for, by the long and dire a^onv of the Civil War only 
could be, and was, won the nation'^ poHtieal salvation. 

The weakness of the monarch's forces led his advisers 
to suggest, and him to consent to, an attempt at recon- 
ciliation with the Parliament. Accordingly, the Earl of 
Southampton, Sir John Colepepper, and Sir William Uve- 
dale, hastened to London, witn proposals for a ti^eaty, 
which the Houses refused to entertain, unless Charles 
should take down his standard, and withdraw his prockr 
mations. To this he would not consent, so that these 
negotiations, (as well as a second similar essay), proved 
fruitless. 

The Parliament^ who had been encouraged by their 
great numerical superiority, now, to their further elation, 
scored i^&x first two euccessesj in the capture of 

Fortsmouth, (the best fortified town in the kingdom), 
owing to the non-vigilance of the Governor, Goring, — and 
in the compeUing to retire into ^aXee^ hy a body of the 
popular army, under the Xarl of Bed&rd, a Roydiet levy, 
raised in Somersetshire, under the powerful and high- 
charactered Earl of Hertfbrd. 

All the scattered corps of the Parliamentary forcee, 
now, by orders, concentrated at Northampton, to the num- 
ber of 15,000, Essex joining them, ana taking the c<Hn- 
mand. The King, realizing the incompetency of his small 
army to meet the foe, retired, for the purpose of augment- 
ing his strength, to Derby ; and, thence, to Shrewsburyy 
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within a day's march of which place, at Wellii^toiiy he 
made a declaration, to his followers, that he would uphold 
the Protestant faith, the laws of the land, and the jvMi 
liberty and privileges of Parliament. Arrived ctf Skre/m- 
huryj he mustered hie forcee^ and found them, with recent 
additions there and by the way, amount to 10,000 men. 

Hie generals were tne Xarl of Lindsay, commander-in- 
chief ; his nephew, Prinee Bnpert, (who, with his brother, 
Xaarioe, had, on Uie breaking out of the contest with the 
Parliament^ come and placed their swords at their uncle's 
disposal), over the cavalry, generally, with Sir Arthur 
Alton at the head of the dragoons ; Sir Jaeob Attley, com- 
manding the foot ; and Sir John Heydon, the artillery. 

The materials of which the two armies thus ranged 
against one another in civil strife were, respectively, com- 
posed, were widely dissimilar, but^ while a variety of 
motives actuated the supporters of the King, his oppo- 
nents were swayed by but one single and united purpose. 
The latter consisted chiefly of the people of London, the 
town populations, and the yeomen of the country, these 
classes having^ the greatest interest in supporting the 
Parliament in its opposition to monopolies, illegal taxations, 
and arbitrary measures genendly, — and of the Liberal 
portion of the aristocracy : on this side, too^ were, natu- 
rally, arrayed the powerful Presbyterian body, ana other 
Nonconformists. The aim of this party was the securing 
and maintaining of civil and religious liberty. The 
Boyalists embraced about three-fourths of the nobility 
and ffentry, all influenced by. a feeling of loyalty, and a 
dxeaa of democracy, and the majority, moreover, attached 
to Constitutional liberty, and supporting Charles in the 
hope of his '* submitting to a legal and limited govern- 
ment," while a small minority hSi no higher feeling than 
ambition, and the attraction of the gay and adventurous 
life of the camp, — and the devotees of the Established 
Church, holding the high monarchical doctrines then so 
much in vogue amongst the clergy. At flrst^ Bomanists 
were exdu&d from the Boj^ service, but were, after- 
wards, when necessity bctgan to pinch, eagerly received 
by the King, 

The nicknan^es " Cavalien," and "Boundheadi," (of whose 
origin an account is given under *< Parliamentary and Poli- 
tioal Affidri,"} were, soon after the commencement of hoa- 
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tilities, mutaally bestowed upon each other by the two 
hostile factions, thoaeh it was not till the €hx>mwellian 
discipline had tamed the Parliamentary soldiers into 
Puritan ascetica that the fall sarcasm of the latter term 
was realised. 

Such, then, and so many, were the two armies arrayed, 
at no great distance apart, against one another, ready and 
eager to ** let slip the dogs of war." 

Battles, <foj., of the Oivil War : — 
1642:— 

** First blood '* was drawn in a cavalry sJtirmish at 
Fowiok Bridge (near Worcester), Sept' 23. JRoyal- 
ieta viotoriaua. 

Roj^iet eammander. — Prinee Bupert,— who had been 
detached from the main body to watch Essex, who was 
advancing on Worcester. 

Parly, cammaiider. — Sari ef Essez, of whose force, how- 
ever, only a body of horse was engaged, and utterly 
routed, — the encounter, however, thou^ inoperative in 
preventing Essex entering Worcester, greatly raising the 
prestige <S the Boyalists. Bupert, after the engagement, 
returned to hie uncle, 

Essex remaining supine at Worcester, the King marched 
from Shrewsbury to London, hoping, thu^ to brmg on an 
action, nor was he disappointed, for the Parliamentarians 
f oUowecL and encountered him, in the battle of 

Edgenill (Warwiclsshire), Oct. 23. — Indedaive; but 
on the whole advantageous to the Boyalists, since it decided 
numbers of trimming gentry to join the King. 

R, comrs. — Charles 1; Bupert; londsay, (mortally 
wounded, and taken) ; Lord Wilmot; Lord Aulxigny (slain). 

P. comrs. — ^Essex; Sir Jas. Bamsay ; Sir Wm, BaUour. 

The Ejng attacked, late in the day, and a fierce struggle 
ensued, during which egregious blunders in generalsmp 
were committ^, on both sides, Bupert giving ample and 
injurious proof of his dashing, reckless bravery, as well aa 
fondness for spoil, which eventually so greatly damaged 
his uncle's cause. After a slaughter, pretty evenly pro- 
portioned, of a total variously estimated at from 5,000 to 
1,200, night ended the contest, and witnessed the two 
armies bivouacking on the field, where morning found them, 
indisposed to resume hostilities. Essex, first, withdrew to 
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Warwidc, Charlef following emit, bat to his old qnarttn, 
wheDoe, faoweveri \l9 epedily reBaiued hiB advance on 
Londoo9--^^ooi& 

Banbury, a few days after, and, thenee, marehed to, and 
took possession of Oxford, the only town altogether devoted 
to himself. He proceeded next to^ cmd w^Sred, 

Reading,— Martin, the Oovamor, in the Parliamentary 
interest ji^eein^, in panic, with the garrison, to London. 

Parliament, alarmed at the King's approach upon the 
slenderly protected metropolis, while their own main body 
lagged behind, voted an address for a treaty. Charles 
yielded to their proposal so far as to appoint Windsor as 
the place of a conference on the sabject, but, nevertheless, 
pursued his way Londonwards. 

Meanwhile, however, Ssiex, putting on a spurt, reached, 
and entered^ 

London, posting his forces so aa to bar the enemy's 
ingress. The King came close at his heeU^ and, with his 
nephew's conuuand, endeavoured to make a way into the 
City, under cover of a fog, the attempt bringing on the 
battle of 

Brentford, Nov, 12,— iJoyoZiste vktariov^. 

IL cam, — ^Bupert 

P. „ — Colonel Benzil Hollit. 

Advancing by way of Brentford, the Prince encountered 
three regiments there stationed, which he succeeded in 
driving out, with a loss to them of many slain and 600 
prisoners : the design of entering London was, however, 
mistrated by the opposition met with. 

The City train-bands joined the forces of Essex, swell- 
ing them to 29,000 men, — a vastly more numerous army 
than that of Charles', who, after remaining for some time 
encamped in face of the foe, realized the hopelessness of 
any attempt on the capital, and, winter approaching, 
retired to heading, and, thence, to Oxford, to hybemate. 

During the winter, (1642-1643), negotiations, (narrcUed 
under <* Parliamentary and Politieal AlUirs'*), went on 
between the Eiiag and the Parliament, but came to 
nothing. 

IMS:— 

£arly in the year, the Queen landed, at Boxlington, 
with men and munitiona. 
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In ihe 8.W., CerUre, W., and S.— 

ffir Bal^ Hoptoa, at the head of a Boyaliat body, 
reduced Cornwall to obedience, fightiiiff the battle of 

Bradock Down, Jan. Id^-^MoyaUsts vietoriovs. 

B, com, — ttr Balph Hopton. 

P. eonu — ^ButliTiiit GoTemor of Pl3rmoath| — and the 
hatilecf 

Stratton, Hay 16. — BoyaUata victorious. 

R, com, — Sir B. Hopton. 
P. M — Earl of Stamford ; Ctoneral Chvdloigli. 
300 JParliamentarians were slain, and 1,700 taken. 
Early in tiie year, oocnrred the noimportant hatde of 

Eoi»ton Eeafh (near Stafford), Harch 19.—BoyQl- 
iaU victorious. 

R. com. — Earl of Northampton (slain). 

P. n — Sir Jno. Oell; Sir Wm« Broroton. 

The main body of the popular forces opened the campaign 
by the eiege of 

Beading, April 17-27.— Parimmcn^ victorious 
the town capitiuating. 

P. com. — ^Bmoz. 

Ry, n -7(1)* Colonel Fielding; (2). Sir Arthnr Aston. 

After this exploit, Essex found his forces dwindling 
away, which compelled him to act on the defensive^ tactics 
imitated by Charles, the only engagements between the 
main armies being a ehirmish at 

Chinnor (Oxon), June 17. — Royalists victorious, 
driving in the enemy's outposts. 

R. oofn.^Biipert. 

P. „ — ^Bssez. 

The Dext morning, an attepipt of the Parliamentarians 
to cut off the Prince from retreating issued in a eiirmish 
at 

ChalgTOVe Held (Oxon), Jnne lS.—Boyalists 

victorious. 

i2. com.— Bnptrt 

P. „ — JohnHampden, mortally wounded, dying within 
a week, his loss being a severe blow, aud sore discourage- 
ment to hia party. 

In the begininff of the summer, there was discovered, a 

Plot,-*in London, having for its 
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Object— To seize the City, admit the Boyal forces, and 
compel Parliament to accept terms, the main 

Ucynspirators— being Edward Waller, the poet; Tbmr 
kins^ his brother-in-law ; and Chaloner, a friend of his. 
The two latter were hanged, but Waller e^acaped this fate, 
by confession, and the most abject entreaties, being, how- 
ever, fined j£10,000, and imprisoned. 

The interest of the War now shifted to the West, 
whither Charles had sent Xanrice, and the Earl of Hertford, 
with a body of cavalry ; these, having joined the Cornish 
force, reduced the county of 

Deyon, and commenced the redudian of 

Somersetshire. Parliament entrosted a large com- 
mand to Sir William Waller, to check these successes, and 
he, accordingly, hastened West, where he encountered the 
foe in the bcUUe of 

Lansdown, (near Bath), July 6.— JJoyaZisfe victor^. 
ioU8, with great loss on both sides. 

K com. — ^Prinoo ICanrioe. 

P. „ — Sir Williaim Waller,— and in the battle cf 

BoniLdaway Down, (near Devizes), July IS.—BoyaZ^ 
i«to decisively victorious. 

R^ eom. — ^Lord Wilmot 

P. „ ---Sir '^^lliam Waller, who, then, retreated on 
Bristol^ with his prestige gone. 

All the principal towns of the W., save Bristol and 
Gloucester, now surrendered to the Boyalists, who^ then, 
proceeded to the siege of 

Bristol, July fUe27.— Boyalists victorious, the 
suburbs being taken by storm, and the city capitulating. 

R. com,y — ^Rupert. 

P. „ — Hathanael Piennes, — who was tried by Court- 
martial, for not defending the place as well and long as 
he might have done^ but was pardoned, by Essex, on 
resigning all his militaipr offices. 

Charles now joined his army, and formed the siege of 

Oloucester, Aug. 10— Sept. b.—Parlia/ment vic^ 

torious, the city being relieved by. Eiiex. 

The unbroken successes of the Boyalists, in the W., (as 
well as in the N.), and the factions and discontents 
amongst the leaders of the popular party, now threatened 
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the rain of the Parliamentaiy caaae, and lond were the 
cries for peace "when Qloucester was investedy cries to 
which the Parliament lent a favorable ear. Bat the 
staanch Puritan party so earnestly opposed the project, 
and BO strenuonsly urged, and aided, the Hoases, that it 
was determined to continue the contest with unflagdni? 
energy. As the fruit of this resolvoi Essex was despaU^ed. 
with 14,000 well-appointed troops, to raise the siege of 
Gloucester, in whicn he succeeaed, Charles, on the ap- 
proach of the GeneraliEeimo, {vid Bedford, and Leiceste^, 
to . Prestbury Hills, firing his tents, and retiring towards 
London. 

Essex, owing to want of cavalry, forebore attempting to 
engage the King, but, also, hastened Londonwards^when, 
reacmng Newbury, he was astonif^ed to £md that Charles 
had, by forced marches, already arrived thither. An 
action was almost inevitable^ and the armies, accordingly, 
engaged, in the battU of 

Newbury, (Berks), Beirtr. 20. — ParlAamient vio^ 

torious, though the fight was indecisive. 

F, com, — Essex. 

K corns. — Charles 1 : Hupert 

The field was hotljr contested from daylight, the hitherto 
untried London train-bands displaying the valour and 
discipline of regular troops, and night, alone, put an end 
to the contest. The victors lost 500 men, — ^the Bojralists^ 
1500, and an unusually larae number of officers, includ- 
ing Lords Carnarvon, Sunderland, and Falliland, ^ the 
glory of the . • • party." 

Next moming, Essex continued his march, and readied 
London, unmolested. The losses on both sides in this 
last battle, and the advancing season, soon sent the two 
armies into winteivquartera ^ 

In ihe N.y and K, — 

There appeared upon the scene, distinguishing them- 
selves by tneir bravery and militaiy skill, two remarkable 
men, to whom the issue of the struggle was, finally, due — 
Sir Thos. Fairfax, and Oliver Cromwell The latter had, 
earlv in the cout^t, seen the necessity for filling the ranks 
of the Parliamentary army with ^^men of decent station, 
and grave character, fearing Gk>d, and zealous for public 
liberty/' instead of mere mercenaries, and, accordingly, set 
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about this meaaare in his own regiment, whose ranks 
soon consisted of the desiderated material, which he sub* 
jected to sudi a rigid and Puritanic discipline that his 
troops speedily acquired the nickname oi *<CrottwsU*s 
Ironsides,*' and became noted for stem, invincible, bravery, 
and fervid, ascetic, religiousness. 

Early in the year, the Earl of Newcastle, who oom« 
manded the Bovalist forces in the North, in opposition to 
Lord Fairfax, (father of Sir Thomas), succeeded in unit- 
ing Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
most of Yorkshire, in a league for Charles, and established 
his authority in those counties. In this quarter, detach- 
ments of the opposing forces encountered, later oti, in the 
battle of 

Wakefield, Hay 21. — ParUament completely 
victorious. 

P. com,y — Sir Thomas Fairfiut. 
E. „ — General Geo. Ctoring. ' 
This engagement was followed by the great hattle of 
Atherton Hoor, (Yrks.), Jtme SO.— Boyalists de- 
cisively victoriovA 

JL com., — ^Newoastle. 

P. coms.j^Loid. Faixfiu; Sir Thos. Tairlu. 

The Parliamentarians were utterly routed. 

Kewoastle, then, with 15,000 men, formed the umueeees* 
ful eiege of 

Hull,— of which Hotham had ceased to be Qovemor, he 
and his son having been executed, at London, for conspir- 
ing to deliver the place up to Newcastle. 

In the E,f were foudkt the battle of 

Oainsborougli, Jiuy 28. — Partioiment victorious. 

P. com. — Cromwell,— his ^«^ vietory. 

R „ -General Cavendiih, (slain),— and the battle of 

Winceby, (near Homcastle, Lincoln), Ootr. 11. -« 

ParUa/meTit victorioiLa. 

P. come. — Earl of Xanchester ; CvoittwolL 

R. com. — Sir Jno. HendersoB. 

During this year, (ae fvUy narrated tmder ••8oot6h 
Afliurfi," and « Irish Affairs **), the Parliament succeeded 
in enlisting the (xid of the Scotch, an army of 20,000 men, 
under the Earl of Leveui being ready by Deer., to mareh 
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into England ; while Ormond sent over from Ireland, five 

regiments for Charles's service in England, 
1644, (a grand year for the Parliament) : — 
Charles mmmonedy to Oxford^ his head-quarters, a 

Parliammtf whidi sat^ with small resolts, from Jany. to 

April, (j)arHculars are given under *< Parliamentary and 

FoUtioal Alfoirs "). 

In iJve N. — 

The Iriih oontingent, landed at Mostyn, reduced the 

greater part of 

CheBmre,— and proceeded to form the siege of 
Kantwich, — ^to the relief of which town, Fairfax, the 

younger, hastened, attacking the beleaguers, unexpectedly, 

m the baitU of 

Kantwich, Jan. 2$. — ParUcmient victoriovs. 

F. cam.,— Bit Thoi. Fair&z. 

R, „ — ^Lord Byron. 

A great part of the enemy, (including General Monk), 
were captured, and large numbers of Uiem deserted the 
Boyal, for the popular, service. 

Meanwhile, the Sooteh army had crossed the Border^ 
fruitlessly attacked 

Kewcastle, and were^ then, kept at bay, shut up in 
Sunderland, for five weeks, by Newcastle. The conqueror 
at Nantwich, however, after restoring the county of 
Cheshire to the Parliamentary side, returning to York- 
shire, attacked a large body of Royalists, in the battle of 

Selby, Ap. Ih—Parlicmient completely victoriovs. 

P. com,, — Sir Thos. Fairfax. 

IL „ — Colonel Bellasis, whose forces were utterly 
routed. 

Newcastle, to avoid being hemmed in between two 
armies, retreated, and Leven, and Fairfax, efifected a 
junction, and formed the siege of 

York, — ^whither Newcastie had retired. At the ap- 
proach of summer, the investing force was materially 
strengthened by the advent of the Earl of Manchester, 
and Cromwell, his lieutenant, with their army, from the 
East, and the city was closely besieged, and reduced to 
extremity, when, sent, (from the N. W., where he had 
been employed), for that purpose, by Charles, (then in 
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the W.), who feured that the fall of York would ensure 
his loss of the Northern Counties, Bupert adyanoed, 
with 20,000 men, to its relief. At Ids approach, the be- 
pie^TS drew o£^ and prepared to give battle, on Maraton 
Moor. 

Bupert, reaching York by another route, and having 
the Ouse between himself and the enemy, effected a junc- 
tion with Newcastle, and, then, contrary to tiie latter's 
entreaty, but in consonance with the Kin&'s orders, 
marched upon, and engaged the foe, in the hatue cf 

Marston Moor, (Yorks.), July 2. — Parliament 
grandly victorious. 

P. corns. — Sir Thomas Fairfftz : Earl of Leren : Cromwell, 
(to whom the victory was mainly owing). 

R. corns. — Bupert : Hewoastle : Goring. 

In this deadly fight, one of the three great decisive 
battles of the war, (the other two being Naseby, and Wor- 
cester), Goring, commanding the left, furiously attacked 
the Parliamentary cavalry, threw them in confusion upon 
their infantry, and put the whole wing to rout, — while 
Newcastle, in the centre, resolutely maintained his ground 
against the Scots, and Leven, repulsed, and disheartened 
thereby ^i^d by €k>ring^8 defeat, fled, believing the battle 
lost : Cromwell, however, witJi his Ironsides, opposed to 
the Boyalist right wing, commanded by that dashing 
sabreuTf withstood all Bupert's fiery assaults, and, finally, 
drove his cavalry, pell-mell, from the field. 

Betuming to the field, the victorious Oliver found the 
equally successful Goring about to seize on the Parlia- 
niontary baggage and carriages, and renewed the fight, 
both sides re-engaging with exactly counterchanged fronts 
and positions, ^ain did the stem valor of the Bound- 
heads prove irresistible : Goring was swept from the field, 
after a furious struggle, and complete and crushing vic- 
tory proclaimed itself for the Parliament. The enemy's 
Joes consisted of quite 3,000 slain, 1,500 prisoners, and all 
their artillery, munitions, and baggage ; while the victors 
had nearly 1,000 slain. 

This engagement would have proved fatal to the King's 
cause, but for the disaster of Essex, {related hereafter), 
in the W.,— and, as it was, had most disastrous results, 
one, and not the least, of which was that Newcastle, either 
piqued at his counsel being slighted by Bupert, or despair- 
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ing of the Bojal cause, retired forthwith, to the Continent, 
to fight no more for Charles. 

Eupert drew off, hastily, into Lancashire. 

York W(X8 ogam besieged by the Parllamentariaas, and, 
in a few days, capituLcUed, Fairfax, then, making the city 
his head-quarters, established the Parliamentary authority, 
and completely extinguishing, for ever, Charles's power, 
throughout the North. 

In the S., W., and Centre, — the Koyal cause was, 
on the whole, successful. The first engagement was the 
battle of 

Gheiyton Down, (near Alresford, Hants), March 29. 
— Parliament ^irictoriov^, 

P. com Sit Wm. Waller. 

B. „ — ^Iiord Hopton. 

This was followed, and more than outweighed, by the 
battle of 

Cropredy Bridge, (Oxon), June 29. — Royaliats 
victorioua, 

R, corns, — Charles I. : Earl of Cleveland. 

P. com.— Sir Wm. Waller, who was pursued, with great 
loss ; after which, his army, thoroughly disheartened, de- 
serted wholesale, leaving him so utterly powerless that 
Charles was able to disregard him, and march westward 
against Eiiex, with the main body of the Parliamentary 
army, in the South. He had retreated into Cornwall, 
and, now, allowed himself to be syar(mndedy hopelessly, 
and cooped up in a comer, bif the Royalists, at LoitwitMel. 
Himself, with a few of his officers, succeeded in escaping, 
by sea, to Plymouth, — and the cavalry, under Balfour, 
got clear off, during a fog ; but Skippon, with all the in- 
fantry, artillery, baggage, and munitions, was compelled 
to surrender, — this being the severest blow the Parliament 
had received. 

They, however, speedily fitted out another force, which 
they entrusted to Manchester, who engaged the enemy in. 
the second battle of 

Newbury, Octr. 27. — Parliamentarians vie 

to^rious, — ^but indecisively. 
P, corns, — Earl of Kanchester ; CromweU. 
R. com.^G]iarleB I. 
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The fight was long and stubborn, and ended in the 
King's retiring to Oxford, — the campaign thus closing. 

{liilitary movements in Scotland wiu be found under 
«* Seoteh Affidri *'). 

1645:— 

In Jany., another attempt, (narrcUed under « Parlia- 
mentary and Political Afhiri "), -was made at negotiation, 
and commissioners met at Uxbridge, only to find that 
accommodation was impossible. 

In April, {cu narrcUea under «* Parliamentary, &c., AfGaira"), 
was passed the 

Self-denying Ordinance, — the result of which was to 

place the army in the hands of the Independents, under 
the nominal command of Fairfax, but actually under that 
of Cromwell, who had been allowed, as indispensable to 
the cause, to retain his commission, and had been ap- 
pointed Lieutenant, (commanding the cavalry), to the 
quasi-generaJiasimo. 

Having, thus, obtained the virtual control of the forces, 
Cromwell, under the name of Fairfax, introduced into the 
army the 

New ModeL — Out of the existing bodies, new regi- 
meuts and companies were formed, and fresh ofBicers were 
appointed, the commands being so manipulated as to place 
the national forces in the han(& of those whom the Inde- 
pendents could trust. At the same time, the discipline of 
Oliver's Ironsides was extended throughout the forces, 
while the men were encouraged, by every possible 
means, to the austere, yet fervid piety, so dear to Crom- 
well, the ofiicers, to this end, being, to the extrusion of 
chaplains, entrusted with the spiritiul care of their men. 
" Never, surely, was a more singular army assembled ! . . . 
The . . . soldiers, seized with the . . . spirit ** of fanatic 
and stem devotion, ^^ employed their vacant hours in 
prayer, — perusing the Holy Scriptures," — singing psalms 
and hymns, — deliverinjCf and hearing exhortations from 
*' brethren," and in con&rences for mutual encouragement 
and setting forth of '* experiences." " They sane psalms as 
they advanced to the charge, — ^they called on the name of 
the Lord while . . . slaying their enemies," — *^ thev endea- 
voured to drown the sense of present danger in the pros- 
pect of that * crown of glory' which was set before them." 
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LoDg, oompoQnded, Biblical epithets, {(kfjf.^ ZMt-'for-th^ 

<>itf-(7MRitnjgr, were adopted in place. of ChriBtiaD names. 
Much of this was mere cant^ and hypocrisy^ and amooflst 
these flaming professors were some of the most crafty 
rogoes and abandoned libertines, bat, on the whole, the 
men were profoundly sincere, and riffidljr consistent in 
life. They were animated by the Imy idea that they 
were the soldiers of the Most High, and that He was 
with them and their great leader as He had been with 
Gideon, and other worthies who had '' waxed valiant in 
fight, put to flight the armies of the aliens," — ^that thej 
were His chosen people, commissioned to execute his 
wrath, (as the Israelites were, with regard to the Ganaan- 
ites), upon their ungodly ana licentious foes. Thus ani- 
mated, and burning, moreover, with a love of liberty, and 
attachment to their homes, these staunch and dauntless 
heroes proved irresistible in battle ; and when, under the 
Commonwealth, they fought abroad, carried terror and 
rout wherever they appeared, and made the name of the 
English soldier a Contmental dread. 

£ich were the forces with which the new campaign 
commenced. The Boyalists, though the more numerous 
party, had little, or no, chance before such opponents : 
the unbridled debaucheiy and licence^ aggravated by 
want of pay, '^ rendered'' the Cavalien, generaliy, ^ more 
formidable to their friends than to their enemies." 

Under such circumstances, opened the memorable cam- 
paign of 1646. 

Suocefis smiled upon the Boyalists at the commencement 
The Parliamentarians, under Weldon, relieved 

Taunton, — Imt were, almost immediately, shtU up in the 
town, by 

Oranville. 

The Xing, himself, marched Northwards, from his win- 
ter quarters, and raUed the eiege of 

Chester, — and, then, on his way back to Oxford, 
(whither he started on hearing of its being invested by 
Fairfax), laid siege to, and captured, 

Leicester, garrisoned by the enemy. 
Meanwhile, 
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Oxford, left exposed by Charles' abeenoe, was 
htf Fairlin, who, however, abandoned it, on hearing of the 
Monarch's successes, and advanced North, with a view io 
engage him. 

The two armies approached to withih six<ndles of each 
other, before either Knew of the other's movements, but, 
when their proximity was ascertained, Bupert advocated 
an attack, and won Charles' consent thereto, the result 
being the battle of 

Haseby, (near Market Harborough, KorthamptonX 

June l^—Paa*Ua/ment dedaivdy victoriotie. 

P. corns, — Sir Thomas Fairfsz : Cromwell : General* Ireton, 
(Cromwell's son-in-law). 

R, come. — Charles I. : Bupert : Sir Marmaduke Tiangdale. 

The contending forces were pretty equal in numbers, 
and the field was vigorously and stubbornly contested. 
Rupert, charginff with his habitual fury, routed and put 
to night the Paniamentary ri^ht wing, under Ireton, but, 
as usual, lost his advantage bv imprudence, for, having 
pursued the fugitives a considerable distance, he wasted 
time in a useless attack on the enemy's artillery, which 
was efficiently guarded by infantry. In the centre, where 
the King commanded, the main Dody of the infantry had 
rather we advantage against Fairfax. But Cromwell 
turned the scales, just as he had done at Marston Moor : 
oonmianding the left, he, discomfiting Langdale's horse, 
sent three squadrons to prevent their rulying,— and, 
then, turned upon the Royalist infantiy, now worn-out 
with severe fighting, and threw them into hopeless con- 
fusion. Rupert reappeared, at this juncture, with his no- 
torious cavalry, but came too late, for, spite of the fang's 
exhortation to them, ''One charge more, and the day is 
recovered " ! they saw the odds were too great, and refused 
to renew the fight, whereupon Charles kf t the field and 
the victory to me enemy. 

The triumph of the ParUament vhu complete, and cU- 
eUive of the Civil War, as far as this reign was concerned. 
The Royalists lost 800 killed and 5,000 prisoners, includ- 
ing &00 officers ; all their artillery and munitions ; and 
\m, their infantry almost dissipated, — ^while their oppo- 
nents had but 1000 missinsp. But the most serious iii- 
cideut of this disastrous fielS for the King was the loss of 
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his private cabinet, which fdL into the victor^ hands, con- 
taining, as it did, documents, {see ** Parliamentary and 
Politioal AiEairs"), proving his dishonesty and treachery 
iu his dealings with the Parliament. Even the Boyalists 
began to lose respect for him, and confidence in his cause. 

After, the battle, Charles, with the unbroken cavalry, 
retired into Wales, (whither, at the commencement of the 
campaign, he had sent the Prince of Wales, cet. 15, with 
the title of "General," and orders that he should, if 
pressed by the foe, escape to the Continent, and, so, pre- 
serve one branch, at least, of the Boyal Family), and there 
remained for some time, vainly endeavouring to raise 
forces. 

Bupert went West, and assumed the defence of Bristol, 
while 

Taunton was invested, by Goring, who, however, raised 
the siege, at the approach of Fairfax, who followed him to, 
and drove him from, the open town of 

Langport, — (^""^ then, took, successively, 

Bridgewater (defended by Colonel Edmund Windham, 
Governor : the outer town was taken by storm, whereupon 
the garrison, 2,600 strong, capitiiUUea, July 23) ; Bath ; 
and Shelbome, — after which, he formed the siege of 

BristoL— ParZiam67i^ victorious. 

P, com, — Fairfftz. 

K com. — ^Bvpert 

It had been expected that Bupert would make a splendid 
and protracted defence ; insteaa of this, no sooner nad the 
enemy entered the lines, by storm, than he capitulated, 
Sept. 11, after only a few days* siege. 

Charles, who had built much on his nephew's holding 
this city, and was anxiously collecting means for its relief, 
was overwhelmed with astonishment and vexation at the 
fiasco, — little less fatal to his cause than had been the 
terrible day at Naseby. In his anger, he cancelled all 
Bupert's commissions, and sent him a free pass to leave 
England. 

from thispoint, the affairs of the King simply dropped 
to pieces. He raised the siege of 

Hereford, which the Scots had formed, but this was 
the last ray of sunshine which he enjoyed. From Hereford, 
he advanced to attempt to raise the siege of 
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Chesteri the only port by which he could keep up com- 
munication with Ireland, — but his forces were encoun- 
tered by the enemy in the battle of 

Bowton Heath, (near Chester). — Pa/rUa/ment vic- 
torious. 

P. corns, — ColonelB Poynts, and Jones. 

B. com. — Sir Xarmadake Langdale. 

The Boyal army was completely shattered, in this en- 
gagement, with a loss of 600 slain, and 1000 prisoners. 

With the poor remnant of his forces, Charles escaped 
to Newark, and, thence, to Oxford, where he wintered. 

Fairfax, however, continued in the field, and succeeded 
in reducing all the West, while Cromwell did the same in 
the Centre. The Prince of Wales, according to his father's 
oixiers, retired to the Continent, joining his mother at 
Paris. To these disasters, was adaed the destruction of 
the King's hopes in Scotland, (for battles, &c., in which 
country, during this year, see ** Sooteh Affidri *'). 

His cause having now become hopeless, the King made, 
during the winter, repeated overtures of peace, but Par- 
liament rejected his proposals, their refusal becoming the 
more decided, (while popular indignation was roused to a 
terrible pitch), upon the discovery, (see ** Irish A&irs"), 
of the King's treaty with the Irish rebels. In 

1646:— 

Fairfkz, with a numerous and triumphant army, leav- 
ing his quarters, marched upon Oxford, with the intention 
of besieging the city. Charles, seeing resistance to be 
useless, and his own capture inevitable, fled from Oxford 
to Newark, and gave himself up to the Scots, whose camp 
was at that place, (May 6). 

Oxford surrendered, (in consequence of Charles's orders, 
issued, by direction of the Scots, to it and all his other jgar- 
risons), on excellent terms, June 24. Bupert and Maurice 
received passports, and left the kingdom for France, and 
the Duke of York was conveyed to London. The 

CIVIL WAB was BENEWBD 1648 :— 

Cause. — The harsh line of procedure, (narrated under 
«< Parliamentary and Politloal AfEGtirs"), pursued b^^ the 
Parliament, under the influence of the army and the 
Independents, towards Charles, which brought about a 
reaction in his favor. 
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The Bojralkte in England were, in this movement, sap- 
ported \sj the Scotch, («m " Seoteh Ailkirs "), under tne 
Dake of Hamilton. 

(The incidents of this revival of hostilities are, fre- 
quently, styled, the '* Second Civil War,** (those ^m the 
eommenoement of the struggle down to Naseby beine 
termed, the <* First CivU War.") But there seems no need 
for such a distinction : there was, in reality, but Wk» Civil 
War, which began in 1642, and ended, (as far as England 
was concerned]^ in 1651, with the Battle of Worcester). 

Events : — In the W. — 

Seventeen ships, lying in the Thames Mouth, declared 
far Charles, and, setting their admiral ashore, sailed to 
MoUand, where the Prince of Wales took command of 
them. A fresh sqtiadron was fitted out, ancL under the 
Sari of Warwick, sent out to oppose the deserted vessels. . 

Colonel Poyer, and other !rresbyterian officers raised a 
force of 8,000 Welshmen, and seized Pembroke Castle, 
The movement was deemed so serious that Cromwdl him- 
self was despatched to put it down. Entering the Prin- 
cipality, he formed the siege of 

Pembroke. — Pa/rliamvent victori<m8, the town and 
castle eapitulcUinff, after six weeks' siege, July 11. 
F, com. — GromweU. 
R. com, — Colonel Foyer. 

In the E, — 

The Boyalists occupied, and the Parliamentarian forces 
formed the siege cf, 

Colchester. — Parliamtent victorious, the town 

capitulating, Atlg. 28, after over two months' siege. 

P. com. — FairfuL 

R, corns, — Sari of Horwieh : Lord CapeL 

Fairfax, most unjustifiably, caused two of the brave 
defenders. Sir Qeorge Lisle, and Sir Charles Lucas, to be 
shot, reserving Norwich, and Capel, for the judgment of 
Parliament. This engagement terminated this portion of 
the struggle, in England, 

In the N, — 

Sir Sfarmadnke Langdale, and Sir Philip Musgrave, who 
had levied considerable fdrces, were joined by the Sootoh 
contingent, under Hamilton. Cromwell, after reducing 
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Pembroke, Immed aoroeB ocnrntry, and, with a force only 
half as numerooB as theirs, engaged the Boyalists in the 
batOecf 

Preston, Aug. 17. — ParUameTU vietonou8. 

F. cow.— Cromwell. 

R, corns,— ThCkB of Hamilton : Sir Xarmadnka Langdalo. 

The fight was desperate, lasting six hours. Cromwell 
rmrsuedUamilton to Uttoxeter, and compelled him to 
surrender, and, then, marched into Scotland, where, (see 
•' Sootoh ABsan ">, he remained two months, reducing the 
Boyaliflt rising. 

WAB nr SCOTLAHD,— («« "Seoteh AlEiirt*'). 

HOSTILITIES nr ntSLAVO,— («ee *' Ixish Affldrt **)• 

PLOTS, AND BEBELLIOKS. 

1. Waller's Plot,-«w «civUWar'». 

2. Irish Be1>ellio]i,-iM0 •« ixiih Aibirs *'. 



PABLIAHEV TART, AND OTHSB POLITICAL, 

AFFAIRS. 

To appreciate the state of matters in 1640, it is neces- 
sanr to present a 

Sketch of Affairs from Charlea'a Accession to 
the Assembling of his Fowrih ParUaanent : — 

During James I.'s reign, there had become developed, 
in Parliament, two great parties— the Court Party, sup- 
porters of the Royal prero«itive ; and the Country Parti/, 
m fovour of the liberties <3 the people. 

FIBST PABLIAXSVT, JUNE IS— AUG. IS, 1085,— this 
latter party formed a majority, united, determined, and 
able, (including auch men as Sir Ed. Coke, Sir Thos. 
Wentworth, Sir Dudley Digges, John Selden, and John 
Fym). Its members, who nad viewed with dislike and 
apprehension JameiE^s arbitrary measures, and who had 
tneir suspicions as to Charles's predilections, took advan- 
tage of their prerogative of granting supplies to bold 
the purse-strings until they had assurances that existing 
grievances womd be redressed, and Constitutiimal prin- 
ciples regulate the new King's conduct, and Charles, 
finding that they vwdd not vote him fM suppUee uneon- 
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ditionaUy^ dissolved Parliament, on pretence of the Pla^e 
approachiiig Oxford. 

To raise the money which he wanted, specially for the 
Spanish War, Gharlea now proceeded to issue privy-seals 
for obtaining forced loans from his subjects, exciting, by 
this first step in that unconstitutional course which, even- 
tually, proved his ruin, the disgust of the people. 

The failure of an expedition to Cadiz aggravated the 
popular discontent, while it so increajsed his necessities as 
to compel him to call together his 

SECOND PABLIAMEHT, F£B.^«-JTJNS 15, 1686,— which, 
in spite of his having managed, by making them sheriffs, 
in excluding some of the most prominent of the Country 
Party, was as determined as the last. The Commons first 
granted a meagre supply, on condition that they should 
investigate and reform grievances in every department of 
Government, — ^and, having done this, impeached Bucking- 
ham, (whom Bristol, also, accused in the Lords), as the 
fountain-head of mischief, promising ample money-votes 
when justice should be meted out to him. Charles^ how- 
ever, to save his favorite^ dissolved Parliament. 

During this session, the King was guilty of two serious 
breaches of the Constitutionj viz., — 

1. Endeavouring, by withholding his writ of summons, 
and, then, by private command, to prevent the Earl of 
Bristol, Buckingham's enemy in the Peers, from taking 
his seat : the Lords, however, vindicated his right, and he 
sat 

2. Committing to the Tower, for their bold utterances 
on the question of Buckingham's impeachment, Digges, and 
Eliot : the Commons refused to transact any business till 
the two should be released, and, so, compelled Charles to 
set them free. 

Charles rvow proceeded to raise money by illegal taxa- 
tion, — levying tonnage and poundage, — requiring the 
maiitime towns, with assistance of the adjacent counties, 
ix> arm, each, a prescribed number of vessels, — ^and im- 
posing a forced general loan, according to every man's 
assessment in the subsidy, which the Commons had pro- 
mised conditionally only. To exact this last, commissioners 
were appointed, and those who refused to pay were m- 
prisonea, amongst these being 78 gentlemen, five of whom, 
suing out their Habeas Corpus, appeared before the Bang's 
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Bench, to try the legality of their incarceration, which their 
counsel declared contrary to Magna Charta. To this, the 
Attomey-Greneral pleaded that the committal was not iu 
the ordinary legal way, but by special mandate of the 
King, and that, as "the Eang can do no wrong," it must 
be presumed that there was good and sufficient reason for 
his conduct. The judges decided in favor of the Crown, 
and the appellants were re-committed ! 

To add to the indignation excited by these monstrous 
proceedings, Charles went to war with France, and sent out 
a disastrous expedition, under Buckingham, to Bochelle, 
— and actually attempted to billet soldiers on private indi- 
viduals, and to enforce martial law. 

Want of means to carry on the French War compelled 
the King to summon a 

THIBD PASLIAMEHT, MABCH 17, 1628,~MABCH 10, 
1629,— the elections proving strongly in favour of the 
Country Party, which led Charles to release those iu prison 
for refusing to pay the Loan. The King warned them, in 
his first speech, that if they would not, he must, as he 
might think best, provide for the needs of the State. 
Unmoved, the Commons passed a vote against arbitrary 
imprisonments and forced loans, and, then, agreed to grant 
five subsidies, on condition of the King's assenting to the 
celebrated 

Petition of Sight, {the second great bulioark of our 
liberties). It pronounced illegal, 

1. Obtaining supplies in any manner without the sanc- 
tion of an Act of Parliament ; and prosecuting, or impri- 
soning, any one refusing to pay money illegally exacted. 

2. Quartering soldiers and sailors on private indi- 
viduals. 

3. " Commiraions for proceeding by martial law." 
After considerable shuffling, and attempting to palm off 

on them an evasive assent, Charles, seeing tluit there was 
no other way of obtaining the subsidies voted, and that 
Buckingham's impeachment was being again spoken of, 
set his fiat to the Bill, in the customary words. 

The subsidies were now granted, but the Commons con- 
tinuing their scrutiny of abuses, and their accusation of 
Buckingham, and preparing a Remonstrance against 
levying tonnage and poundage, Charles abruptly prorogued 
the sitting, June 26, 1628. 
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DaHng reoeflB, the antiFe failttre of tiie Boohelle Ex- 
pedition greatlj embittered tke feeliag of Parliameot 
agaioBt the King, and when it re-assembled, Jan. 20, 1629, 
many other causes iA complaint presented themselves^ the 
chief bein^ that tK^ oopies of the PetiHon of Eight made 
puUie haathe Monarch's ewmw reifljf ottGiGhed, — that the 
Court patroQixed the Arminian derey:, who supported the 
high claims of prerogative put forth by Chailes ; and that 
Laud, one of the leaden of the party, had been made 
Bishop of London, — and, (worst grievance of all), that ton- 
nags and poundage had been exacted during the reoesSf by 
the Roffot conunand alone: to which chaiges, Selden 
added that one, Savaf^, had, by arbitraxy sentence of the 
Star-Ghamber, lost his ears. 

The debates on the Arminian question, (during which 
Cromwell made his first speech in Parliament), and those 
on tonnage and poundage were hotly debated, and, finally, 
in spite of the opposition of the Speaker, who, acting for 
Charles, declared that he had orders to put no questioD, 
but to adjourn, the House passed three 

Besolntiont,— o(»demning as capital enemies to theii 
country an v who should 

1. Introduce Popery, Arminianism, or any other change 
in religion. 

2. Advise the King to exact tonnage and poundage, 
without consent of Parliament. 

3. Pay tonnage and poundage illegally levied. 
During the passing of these Besolutions, the Speakei 

was for^ly held in his chair, and the door kq>t locked 
against the Gentleman Usher of the Lords^ who, ^ the 
Kin^s order, as soon aa he could gain admission, removed 
the mace from the table, thus ending the proceedings. A 
few days after. Parliament was dissolved, and severaJI 
members of the popular party, (termed, by Charles, 
^ Vipen ^y comm/Utea to prison, for their sliare in the 
closing scene of the session, and there kept for some time. 
Eliot, HoUiSf and Valentine, were summoned before the 
King's Bench, on a charge of seditious language in the 
Bouse, and, refusing to appear to answer before a court 
inferior to Pcbrliament, were condemned to tsnprisonmsnt 
during the Bowd tdeasure, to find sureties fotr tkdr good 
hehcmour, and to oe fined, HoUis and Eliat £1000, euid 
Valentine £500. They all refused to deliver themselves 
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on such teriDfl, and Eliot died in prison, 1632, regarded 
as a martyr to freedom. 

Dnrinethe session of his third Parliament, the King 
succeeded, by judieions bestowment of honors, in winning 
over to his side eome of the Uadere of the populat party, 
chief amongst whom were Sir Thomas Wentworth, who 
was created, successively, Baron, (Strafford), Yisconnt, 
and PriTy-GoanciUor ; Digges, made Master of the Bolls ; 
Noy, appointed Attorney-General ; and Littleton, raised to 
the Soficitor^(3eneralship. 

ChaHee had, on dissolving Parliament, declared his 
intention of governing alone, in accordance with which 
determination he ewmnumed no Parliament from March, 
1629, to April, 1640 ! 

During theee eUven yeare, the government, both in 
State and Church, vfae conchteted in the moit arbitrary 
manner, the King's chief advisers being Wentworth, (who, 
first as President of the North, and, then, as Viceroy in 
Ireland, ruled with despotic sway, his plan, which he 
denominated '^ Thorough", being to make the King 
supreme and absohite^, — and Laud, (whose influence was 
nearly as great in civil, as in Ecclesiastical, matters, and 
who, with his followers, repaid Charles's indulgence for 
their High Church usages, and superstitions, by magni- 
fying the Boyal prerogative). 

The Kin^e arbitrary principles, and disregard for hie 
subfecti liberties and tekfare were, in the course of this 
period, manifested specially in three particulars : — 

1. Illegal methods of raising money. — Tonnage and 
poundage were levied by his sole authority,— the rates on 
merchandize were increased, and the goods of those refus- 
ing the new tariff seized, and sold,— compositions in cash 
were made, with Popi^ recusants, for toleration, — fines 
were inflicted, (under an old law of Edward II., other 
obsolete statutes, also, being revived for purposes of extor- 
tion)^ on those entitled to, but not assumiug, knighthood, 
— titles to land were questioned, and holders of at all 
misty character mulcted, — monopolies were revived, and 
extended, — and Ship-Money, (a tax originally levied on 
maritime places, in time of war, to provide vessels), 
exacted, (not for its proper purpose, but, as Clarendon 
owns, to be ''a spring and magazine that should have 
no bottom, and for an everlasting supply on all occa- 
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sions"), not only from the coast, but from the inland, 
counties. 

2. His encroachments on the personal liberty of his svb^ 
jects, — by means of the ordinary Law-courts, over which 
servile judges presided, and, especially, through the agency 
of the Courts of Star Chamber, and of High Commission, 
which enforced the illegal methods of raising the revenue 
just named, — protected the Song's agents, — issued procla- 
mations enjoining, or forbidding, what the laws did not 
enforce, or reprehend, — and inflicted cruel and unreason- 
able fines, ana other punishments. 

3. His outrages on the popular religious sentiments^ — 
shewn, especially, in his support of the Arminian clergy and 
their practices, and in his re^suing the *' Book of Sports," 
and renewing his father's edict allowing recreations after 
church on the Sabbath, which the clergy were all ordered 
to read, from the pulpit, the Puritans refusing to do so 
being heavily finea. 

This course of despotic misrule did not fail, from the 
first, to excite the indignation and alarm of the nation. 
But it was not till John Hampden, in 1637, resisted the 
payment of Ship-Money, levied on him, a country gen- 
tleman, (the majority of the judges, however, on the trial, 
deciding against him), that the people realized fully the 
terrible danger they were in of entire subversion of their 
liberties. 

But, even then, matters might have long remained in 
statu quoy had it not been for Charles's endeavour to 
thrust Episcopacy upon the Scots, and the resistance made 
thereto by that people. 

A fairs from the Calling of Charles's Fourth 

Parliament to His Execution, 1640-1649 : — 

Hostilities with the Scotch becoming inevitable, in the 
latter part of 1639, Charles, with great difficulty, re-col- 
lected an army, in place of the one disbanded by him, 
from want of funds, after the Pacification of Berwick, — 
but speedily finding that he would be unable to maintain 
the expenses of a war, yielded to the advice of his Coun- 
cil, and summoned his 

FOURTH, ("the SHORT ")i PARLIAMENT, AP. 18— MAT 
6, 1640.~The Country Party, led by Pym, Hampden, 
Cromwell, HoUis, St. John, and others, were, again, in a 
majority. Charles, who had, with this end in view, pur- 
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posely postpoDed the elections till close upon the time for 
commenciiig the campaign against the Scots, pressed the 
Commons to proceed immec&ately to vote him a grant, 
before entering upon the discussion of grievances, promising 
them that he would, afterwards, allow them as much as 
pMOSsible of the session for such enquiry. But the saga- 
cious leaders, seeing that the moment had arrived when the 
liberties of the nation might be fully vindicated, dis- 
regarded his entreaties, and stolidly passed, before voting 
a penny, to investigate abuses, commencing with the 
conduct of the Speaker, on the last day of the preceding 
Parliament, which they declared a breach of privilege, — 
then, entering upon the matter of the prosecution and 
imprisonment of Eliot, the levying of ship-money, and 
other illegal taxes, &c., the oppressions of the Star Cham- 
ber and High Commission Court, and innovations in 
religion. 

The King, in vain, sent repeated messages to the House, 
and, finally, to bring the matter to an issue, offered, if 
they would vote him 12 subsidies, (= about £840,000), 
payable in three years, to give up ship-money, (worth 
about £200,000). To this, they, justly, replied that, were 
they to consent, they would be tacitly ratifying its im- 
position, and encouraging like encroachments in the 
future. Thereupon, Charles c^brv/ptly dissolved Parlia- 
ment, — a proceeding which, afterwards, when he found 
himself in the power of the merciless Long Parliament, 
he bitterly repented, for this assembly, throughout its brief 
session, "managed," says Clarendon, its "debates", and 
" whole behaviour, with wonderful order and propriety." 

This sudden dissolution excited popular discontent, and 
there ensued a 

Riot, in London, — a mob, 500 strong, attacking Lam- 
beth Palace, where Laud was, and another body entering 
St. Paul's, where was sitting the High Commission Court, 
tearing down the benches, and crying, " No bishop ! No 
High Commission " ! To this first gust of the rising 
storm of popular rebellion, however, the Court was blind. 

To obtain money for the Scotch War, the King now 
adopted various expedients. From Convocation, (which 
continued to sit till the end of May, and drew up canons 
inculcating the Divine right of Kings, and the duty of pas- 
sive obedience), he obtained a grant of £120,000, and from 
voluntary subewriptiona £300,000, — while Ship-Money, 
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aad othar BtiU more illegal impoata, were freely resorted 
to. With these sapplies, the King was enabled to equip 
hia army, and prepaxe it to march. 

The Scotch, («M**8sotahlfiuj»"), soon after marched 
into Eneland, defeated Conway, at Newbum-on-Type, and 
occapiea Newcastle, whereupon Ohcurlu^ who^ with his 
army, was at York, feeling himself unable to prevent them 
from marching South, consented to negotiate with the 
enemy. To this end, to avoid a Parliament, he iu mmoned 
to York^a 

Conneil of Peers, (a feudal assembly, defunct centuries 
before). While they were assembling, he received from 
some of the peers^ a^ from London, petitions for a regular 
Parliament, and, foreseeing that it would insist upon that 
measure, he^ as soon as it met^ announced to the Council 
that he intended to call together aoain the two Housea 
Accordingly, writs were iasoed, and, shortly, there met 
Charles's renowned 

raTH, (or «*LOHG *'), PABUAXSVT,— OMam^Ai SOT. 8^ 
1^40, _;nir^0ti? Dea 6, 1648^— the remnant ejeoted, by 
Cromwell, April 20, 1653,— redfMdmft^ May 7, 1659,— 
skvU out Oct. 13, l^^df-^redBsembled Dec. S6, 1659,— and 
JinaUsf dissolved itself, MABCH 16, 1610. The Sections 
,were greatly in favor of the popular party, who^ oonse- 
queu^, came to their duties jubilant and resolute, to 
concert measures for the estabUshment of public liberty. 

Their first act was to choose, as Speaker, Lenthall, in 
opposition to Charles's nominee, Qardiner, Recorder of 
London. 

They theii proceeded, without any interval, to investigate 
grievances, adopting, as the result, various practical mech 
sures, of which the principal were as follows : 

L The reversal of the sentenoes on, and the release 
and oompensation of^ Prynne, Leighton, Bastwiok, 
Burton, and other yiotims of Star Cluunber, and High 

Commission, — some of whom were suffering imprisonment 
in the Scilly, and Channel, Islands. When these prisoners 
lauded in England, they were welcomed with mighty 
enthusiasm, splendidly feted, and kden with presents. 

2. Straffoid, and Laud, were impeaehed of High 

Treason,— a decisive blow, since they had been Charleses 
chief mimsters. 
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Strafford, snuffing danger, had feared to present himself 
in this Parliament, but Charles, who could ill spare his 
oounsels and support, induced him to alter his decision, 

Eromising, (so little did he realize his own danger), that 
e would so protect him that not a hair of his head should 
be injured. 

The Commons, sitting with locked doors, unanimously 
voted a general impeachment of Strafford, and Pym was 
chosen to carry it up to the Lords. Just as he, accompanied 
by the majority of the House, presented himself in the 
Upper Chamber, the accused, all unsuspecting, entered, 
and was, immediately, ordered into custody, Nov. 11, a 
little over a week after Parliament had met. 

Next month, after another debate, of less than half au 
hour, a like impeachment was voted against Laud, who 
was, thereupon, also committed to custody, Dec. 18. 

Dreading a similar fate. Lord Keeper Finch, and Sir 
Thomas Windebauk, the Secretary, fled to the Continent. 

3. An persons who had assumed powers not an- 
thorized by Statute were declared '* Delinquents,'' 

(a term lately come into vogue as meaning one whose kind 
or degree of guilt was not precisely ascertained). Under 
this denomination, were included all who had aided in 
illegal taxation, and in the arbitrary working of the Star 
Chamber, &c, (all the King's ministers, and the members 
of the Council being, thus, involved), and even the bishops 
and dergy who ha3 voted in the last sitting of Convoca- 
tion. This measure virtually transferred the whole sove- 
reign power to the Commons. 

(It is noteworthy that, at this period, the most moderate 
men, and the most attadied to the Monarchy and the 
Church, {e,g,^ Hyde, Falkland, and Digby), "exerted them- 
selves" equally with such advanced politicians as Pym, 
St. John, and Vane, " in the redress of grievances, and in 
prosecuting the authors of them." Though in their ulti- 
mate views and intentions these men differed widely from 
those witii whoin they now acted, yet " in their present 
actions and discourses an entire concurrence and unanimity 
were observed.") 

4. Zealous measures were adopted for reforming 
abuses in the Established Church,— the chief of which 

were 
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1. The introdaction of a Bill ezelading elergymen from 
dvil ofioes, and, consequently, depriving the Bishops of 
their seats in the Lords, — ^an act which the Peers threw 
oat. 

2. Compelling the King to if sne orders for the removal of 
all Bomanists from the Court and the Army, — the disarming 
of all reousants, — and the hanishment of Papisi elergymen. 

8. Issuing, hy its own authority, an Order for ** the defy- 
ing, demolishing, and quite taking away of all images, altars, 
or tahles turned altarwise, erucifizes, supentitious pietures, 
monuments, and reliques of idolatry, out of all ehurehes and 
ehapels.** 

The execution of this mandate was entrusted to Sir 
Bobert Harley, and other zealots and ignoramuses^ who 
committed wholesale and lamentable havoc throughout 
the country, destroying, in their blind, stupid, bigoted, 
malice, magnificent monuments, and beautiful works of 
art, and defacing every atom of ornament, whether stone, 
wood, or glass, in the churches, &c. 

Amongst the ruin wrought by these ikonoklasts was 
the demolition of the Crosses of Cheapside and Charing. 

4 . The appointment of a *' Committee of Scandalous Min- 
isters," — to act ai^ inquisitors upon the clergy. This 
famous body existed, and worked vigorously, for several 
years, doing much execution on churches and Universities. 

While all these measures were being carried out, the 
Scotch army remained in England, and the Commons, 
realizing its value in keeping the King ip. subjection, an- 
nounced their intention of retaining it, and continued to 
vote sums for its subsistence, as long as it remained. At 
the same time, they skilfully continued' to be always 
in debt, so as to render the continuance of the session 
necessary. 

Parliament proceeded with its work of reformation, in 

1641, — ^its chief measures being as follows : — 

1. Triennial Act, — providing that Parliament 

1. Must be summoned at least every third year. In 
default of the Chancellor's issuing the writs, the peers 
were to do so, — in default of these acting, the sheriffs, 
mayors, and bailiffs, were to summon the voters, — and, 
finally, these failing in their duty, the voters were to 
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assemble, and elect their representatives, as if writs had 
been issued. 

2. Could not be dissolved, prorogued, or adjourned, for 
at least 50 days after meeting, without its own consent. 

The importance of this Act, when viewed in connection 
with Charles's abrupt dissolutions of Parliament, cannot 
be over-estimated. 

2. (Later on, after Strafford's trial), A Bill enacting 

that Parliament should not be dissolved, prorogue^ 

or adjonmed, without its own consent. 

3. The Attainder of Strafford, (for particulars of 

which, and of his execution, see sketch of his life, under 
«< Celebrated Persona "). 

4. A Bill abolishing the Star Chamber, the High 
Commission Conrt, and other arbitrary Mbunals, 

viz, J those of the Council of Wales, the Council of the 
North, and the Earl Marshal, and regulating the King's 
Council, the Stannary Court, and the Forest Court. 

Early in August, the articles of pacification being com- 
pleted, the Scotch and English armies were disbanded, and 
Charles took a journey into Scotland, determined to win the 
favour of the Scotch, so that, in case of the foreshadowing 
need thereof coming upon him, he might obtain their aid 
against his own people. He was accompanied by a Com- 
mittee of both Houses, appointed, professedly to see that 
the articles of the pacification should be carried out, really 
to act as spies upon him, and neutralize any efforts he might 
make to win the people to his side. 

The result of this visit, (for particulars of which see 
** Scotch Affairs"), was, on the whole, satisfactory, the 
King's complaisance, in even religious worship, earning 
him golden opinions, though the matter of the '^ Incident 
excited consiaerable distrust in the popular mind. 

Meanwhile, Parliament adjourned, for a few weeks' 
recess, appointing, however, (a thing hitherto unheard of), 
a Committee of both Houses, (as a kind of Committee of 
Vigilance), with ample powers, to sit during the vacation. 

The reassembly took plcuse Oct. 26, and, shortly after, 
came news of the terrible outbreak in Ireland of 1641, 
{see ** Irish Affairs"), followed by a message from Charles, 
from Scotland, declaring that he committed entirely to 
their care and wisdom the prosecution of the war. 
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The reception of this news increased the animosity of 
Parliament against the Papists and the High Church. 
Party, and their suspicions of the King* who, they firmly 
believed, was at the bottom of the Bebeluon, or, at any rate, 
designed to employ it, for his own purposes, against them. 
Accordingly, the steps they took professedly for queUing 
the rising were really for their own advantage in the 
struggle which they had already begun to anticipate an 
possible : thus they levied money, but kept it, — and took 
arms from the Boyal magazines, and retained them for 
their own contingent purposes. 

Meanwhile, t^ King returned from Scotland, and met 
with a most enthusiastic reception in London. 

The popular leaders, fearing lest the King should be 
encouraged by this demonstration, by the good impression 
which he had created in Scotland, and by the rising iti 
Ireland, to attempt the reSstablishment of despotic ffovem- 
ment, determined to obtain fresh guarantees for liberty, 
and, especially, to completely crush the hierarchy. Prepar- 
atory to taking such measures, they, to vindicate their own 
conduct, to shew that their distrust in the King was well 
founded, and to excite the people against him and his 
advisers and supporters, especially in the Church, drew 
up a 

Eejuoiistrance on the state of the Kingdom, ad- 
dressed to the people* and consisting of 209 articles, in 
which they 

1. Enumerated, with pitiless minuteness, every arbi- 
trary, suspicious, and mean, measure and act done or 
sanctioned by Charles, from the commeucement of his 
reign down to that session of Parliament. 

2. Gave an account of all the reforms which thev had 
carried out, with the obstruction they had met with in pass- 
ing them ; " of the courses to be taken for the removing " of 
remaining '^ obstacles, and for the accomplishing of their 
most dutiful and faithful endeavours of restoring and 
establishing tlie ancient honor, greatness, and security, of 
the Crown and nation." 

3. Laid the blame of all Charles's commissions and 
omissions, (which, they alleged, amounted to a complete 
subversion of the Constitution), upon a malignant Papist 
faction, which had ever swayed the King's counsels, and 
had endeavoured to introduce their superstitions into 
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EDglaDd and Sooilafid, and had now excited a bloody 
revolution in Ireland, — and prayed the King to diamias 
such advtserB, and employ those only possessing the con- 
fidence of Parliament. 

This BemoDstrance was hotly debated, encountering, 
unlike preceding measures of kindred aim, severe opposi- 
tion, and passing the Commons, at last, after 14 hours^ dis- 
cussion, by the small majority of 11 only, (Nov 22). Shortly 
after, without even la3dnff it before the Peers, the Commons 
caused the dociunent to be printed, and published. 

It was on occasion of the debcUe upon this Remonstrance 
that the hitherto united Commons split up ivto two 
parties — Royalists^ and Parlia$nentarians. The former, 
(including Hyde, and Falkland), who thenceforth led the 
King's supporters, fully admitted the grievances against 
Charles, but considered that, as he had allowed them to 
remedy the main abuses, further opposition was uncalled 
for, and that the Remonstrance was vexatious, — while the 
advanced Liberals, {e,g^ ^^ Hampden, St. John, and 
Cromwell), utterly distrusted their sovereign, saw treachery 
and duplicity in his recent actions, and felt it imperative 
upon them to reduce him to perfect impotency to harm 
the nation. Amongst the Peers, too, there was a revtdsion, 
the majority, (who had, hitherto, supported the Commons), 
considering that the popular party were going too far, and 
threatening the country with democratic government, and, 
consequently, ranging themselves on the side of Charles, 

The King received the Remonstrance with indignation, 
and, very decidedly, replied to the Commons that he had 
never refused to redress real grievances, but that he 
should certainly retain the choice of his ministers in his 
own hands. 

Popular dissatisfaction now rapidly increased, the hos- 
tility of the people being directed, by the wording of the 
Bemoustrance, and by the sermons which the Commons 
caused to be ever3rwhere preached against Papists and 
malignants, towards the bisnops, to whom was attributed, 
also, the opposition made in the Peers to popular measures, 
and the prdates were mobbed €U Westminster, Inconsequence 
of this, they began to absent themselves from the House. 
WHlicLmSf Aro/ibishop of Fork, being thus insulted, 
(owing, partly, to his own indiscretion), induced II of his 
brethren to Join him in signing, (Dec. 28), a 
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Protest, — declaring that, as they were prevented, by 
violence, from attending Parliament, " all laws, votes,'and 
resolutions, that should pass during the period of their 
constrained absence were null and void." 

The Commons, enraged at this attempt to nullify the 
subsequent doings of Parliament, instituted an 

Impeachment of the Bishops signing, for High 

Treason. No one spoke in their favor except Falkland, 
who considered them merely mad, and fit subjects for 
Bedlam, and the impeachment passed, — the Upper House 
approved, — and the unfortunate prelates were committed 
tu the Tower, (Deer. 30). Their conduct had been illegal, 
but that of Parliament was equally so. 

Meanwhile, riots continued at Westminster, those pre- 
lates and members who adhered to the Crown meeting 
with insult and reproach from the mob supporting the 
popular party, who, moreover, were not chary of abuse 
and menace of the King. On the other hand, numbers of 
reduced officers, and young students of the Inns of Court, 
ranged themselves on the side of the sovereign, and fre- 
quent, and sometimes sanguinary, fights occurred between 
the two factions, with whose anta^nism originated the 
nicknames 

"Cavalier," and "Konndhead,*' — the latter being 
bestowed, by their foes, upon the rabble, on account of 
their short-cropped hair, — the former being given, in 
return, sarcastically. 

And now arrived the fatal, irrevocable, moment when, 
by one rash, high-handed, deed, the King upset all the 
good his past concessions had done, and set a light to the 
train that was destined to shatter his cause to atoms, 
involving himself in the ruin. 

This deed was the 

Impeachment, and Attempted Arrest, of the Five 
Members of the Commons. — The demands of the Be. 

monstrance, with the Impeachment of the Bishops, made 
it evident to Charles that Parliament would not stop short 
of the aim they had set themselves in the former, and 
that, to arrive thither, they would stick at no one and 
nothing. Unwisely, then, he determined to overawe and 
constrain them, by punishing their leaders. 
Accordingly, Herbert, the Attomey-Oeneral, appearing in 
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the Lords, Jan., 1642 impeached of high treason, Lord 
Kimbolton, and five Commoners^ HolliSy Hcuselriq, Hampden^ 
P?/m, and Strode^ the following being the offences alleged 
against them : — 

1. Attempting to subvert the laws of the Elingdom, and 
the King's righSul authority. 

2. Endeavouring to alienate the people from the King, 
by odious calumnies. 

3. Engaging Scotland, a foreign power, to invade the 
oountnr. 

4. Exciting against the King and Parliament seditious 
assemblages. 

5. Levying war against the King. 

To Herberts demand, the Peers answered only by ap- 
pointing a committee to seek for precedents. 

Immediately after, a Sergeant-at-arms demanded the 
Five, of the Lower House, in the King's name, but was 
sent back without any decided answer. Messeuffers 
were then despatched to seek and arrest them, their 
studies, chambers, and trunks, being all searched, all 
which the Commons voted to be breaches of privilege, 
commanding every one to defend the freedom of the 
Members. 

Enraged at this opposition, the King went down, the 
next day, in person, to the Commons, attended by his usual 
retinue, 200 in number, armed, as customary, with hal- 
bert8,and walking small-swords, with the itUention of seizing 
the Five, who, however, bein^ forewarned, were absent 
Leaving his guard at the door, he entered, — passed up the 
floor, the Members respectfully standing, — took the chair, 
vacated for him by the Speaker, — and demanded the 
accused, asking the Speaker whether they were in the 
House, to which he, tailing on his knees, nobly replied 
that he had neither eyes to see, nor tongue to speak, tnere, 
save as the House might direct, and asking pardon that 
he could give no other reply. 

Charles responded that he could see the birds were flown, 
but that he looked to the House to send them to him, 
since they were guilty of foul treason, — ^and promised them 
a fair triaL The assembly showed the utmost confusion, 
and, as the King retired, several Members cried, loudly, 
*• Privilege ! Privilege *' ! The sitting was then adjourned 
to the next day, and, in the evening^ the accused removed. 
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for ealeiiy, into the Citjr, where the «itizeii8 remained all 
night under arms. 

By this insane act, Charles '* violated Ma^pia Charta, 
and the precedent of oeuturies," and shewed himself as 
ready as ever to mle despotioaJlj, for these members, if 
guilty of any offeuoe out of Parliament, were amenable 
to the ordinary law-courts, while for their conduct in 
Parliament they were responsible to their peers, and 
might have been accused and tried constitutionally, by 
them. This piece of violeuoe embittered Charles's enemies^ 
and alienated numbers of those who had be^un to think 
favourably of him. With it, 'Hbe ConstUutumal period 
of this great Contest may be said to have terminated. 
From that day the RevoliUion " virtually " commenoed." 

The next mMrniug, Charles, visitiug the City, had his 
eyes opened lo the mischief he had done, for, while the 
Common Council, whom he addressed, at Guildhall, very 
graciously, treated him with cold silence, the populace 
alon^ lus route greeted him with cries of " Privilege of 
Parliament !" and one even approached, and threw into his 
carriage a paper inscribed '*To your tents, O Israel," (the 
Hebrew raIlying-H»ll of revolt). The House of Commons, 
too, on meeting, shewed the greatest apprehension, and 
decided on adjourning, for safety's sake, for a few days, 
appointing a committee <^ their number to sit, meanwhile, 
in Merchant-Tailors' ELall, and enquire into the outrage, 
the result of the investieatiou heias a 

Reaoltttion thai the King intended to ofer violence to 
Parliament^ and to nvwrder aU who shotdd resist. At next 
'session, the Commons received, and confirmed, the decision 
of its committee, and again adjourned, (as though in instant 
peril), arranging feu: the safe and triumphant return of the 
accused members on the day of reassembling. 

The King^ deserted and menaced, at this juncture 
judging "prudence" to be "the better part of valor," 
retired, (not to re- visit London, till he entered it a prisoner), 
to Hampton Court, the evening before the restoration of 
the accused. 

On that eventful day, (Jan. 11), a week after the at- 
tempted seizure, the Five tpere conveyed, in triumph^ to 
Westmintter by river, which was alive with boats and other 
craft, armed with small cannon, ready for fight, — and, on 
lauding, were received by 4,000 horsemen, who had ridden 
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up from Buckinghaimhire, to demonstrate their attach- 
ment to, and to protect, Hampden. The aaeembled crowds 
again manifested strong excitement, shoating, as they 

Sassed Whitehall, '* What has become of the King and 
is Cavaliers ? and whither are they fled T 
To Parliament, thus reassembled, were presented shoals 
of petitions of the most seditious and violent character, 
from all classes, including the apprentices, the porters, 
broken-down tradesmen, and even the female sex, thou- 
sands of whom signed a document expressive of horror 
of the Papists and the Hifi;h-Church prelates, and of 
their dread of outrages like those just perpetrated in Ire- 
land, — and followed the bearer, a brewer's wife, to the 
House to present it. 

In the Commons, the general feeling now was that there 
must be an appeal to arms, and, in view of this eventuality, 
they passed, Jany. 13, a 

Vote for 

1. Obtaining possession of Hnll, (where was a large 

magazine of arms, &&), Portsmouth, and the Tower, 

and 

2. Ordering the Kingdom to be pnt in a state of 

defence, "against the enterprises of Papists, and other ill- 
affected persons.** 

The Peers refused their concurrence with this latter, 
but steps were taken to carry out the former, measure, 
Sir Jno. Hotham, a Yorkshire gentleman, being made 
Governor, in the interest of Parliament, of Hull, — and 
Goring, Gk)vemor of Portsmouth, receiving instructions, 
(which he refused to heed), to obey the orders of Par* 
liament only. 

A few days after the passing of this vote, Charles sent, 
(Jan. 20), a 

Message to the Bome^ offering any reparation the mem- 
bers might demand for his late breach of privilege, and 
also asking them to formtilate all their grievances^ with a 
promise of a favorable and speedy consideration thereof. 

Their main demand^ in response^ was the transference of 
the control of the forts, (before named), and of the militia 
to persons nominated by Parliament, — ^which the King 
flatrir refused. At the same time, however, he gave his 
consent to 
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1. A Billy (resalting from the Impeachment)^ ezolud- 
ing Bishops from Parliament 

2. An Act authorizing the Impressment of Hen for 
Service in Ireland. 

The Boyal refusal to consent to the preceding demands 
made accommodation an almost impossibility. 

The Commons, realizing the vital importance of having 
control of the forces, passed for that purpose, a 

Militia Bill, (Feb.), — ^by which the militia was placed 
under the control o/Lord, and Deputy, Lieutenants, (named 
in the Bill), in the confidence of, and accountable to, Par^ 
liament, instead of to the King. To this vitally important 
measure the Peers agreed. 

Charles was at Dover, seeing to the embarkation of the 
Queen, (whom he was despatching to the Continent, for 
reasons elsewhere given), and the Princess of Orange, 
when his consent to this Bill was demanded. He, at first, 
tried evasion, whereupon he was pressed the more severely, 
with a threat that, if he refused his sanction, the Houses 
would dispose of the Militia as they pleased ; and, at the 
same time, he was invited to take up his abode in Lon- 
don. To the threat, Charles, still withholding assent to 
the Bill, replied by a 

Remonstrance, — and to the solicitation as to change of 
residence responded by retiring towards York, with his 
sons Charles and James. 

At York, the King received welcome and reassuring 
marks of affection, and promises of support, letters reach- 
ing him from nobles and gentry in every part of the island, 
expressive of sympathy and attachment, and urging him 
to resist the aggressions of Parliament. Thus encouraged, 
he assumed a firmer tone, and emphatically refusea to 
sanction the Militia Bill. 

{From this point, the rupture maybe regarded as complete.) 

Parliament next agreed to a 

Eesolution for putting the Country in a Postnre 

of Defence, (March 2), and, after the unsuccessful attempt, 
by Charles, on Hull, passed, without asking the Boyal 
^Lssent, an 

Ordmanoe for carrying into effect the Militia Bill, 

(May 5), — by which there was conferred upon the Lieu- 
tenants named by the House the command of all the 
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luilitary force, garrisons, and forts, of the kingdom. This 
measure was approved of by the Peers, also. 

In answer to this decidedly un-Oonstitutional step, the 
King issued 

Proclamations, — declaring it a usurpation, and, also, 
summoned the gentry of the county to form a guard for 
him, which step Parliament, in its turn, deoounc^. 

The Commons, then, fram/ed, and sent to the King, 
(June), an 

TJltiinatlUll, — makiug the following 

DeToa/nds : — 

1. Parliament to have the 

(1). Approval of new Peers, and the King's Council, 
ministers, and judges, (the last two to hold office 
during life). 

(2). Iteration of the education and the marriage of 
the Boyal children. 

(3). Control of the Militia, and appointment of com- 
manders of forts and garrisons. 

2. No act of the King's to be valid without consent and 
seal of the Council. 

3. The laws against Papists to be put in force,— Popish 
Peers to lose their votes, — and children of Papists to be 
brought up Protestants. 

4. Church government, and the Liturgy, to be reformed, 
as Parliament should advise. 

5. The justice of Parliament to pass on all ^ Delin- 
quents ". 

6. A general pardon, with such exceptions as Parlia- 
ment should make, to be passed. 

The King, as was to be expected, refused compliance 
with these proposals : had he consented, he would have 
been, virtually, surreuderiog the whole of his power to 
Parliament, who, in their natural anxiety to prevent the 
slightest exercise of tyranny or injustice, themselves made 
unjust and tyrannical demands. 

Soon after raising his standai'd, Charles made an un- 
successful efort to treat with Parliament, {see under ** Civil 
War.") During the winter of 

1642-1643:— 

Negotiations marked the early months, their scene 
being Oxford, the Boyal head-quarters, whither commis- 
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aioDers were sent by Paiiiament. Charles demanded the 
complete restoratioQ and establishment of his power and 
prerogative; and Parliament, chiefly, the abolition of 
Episcopacy, and the control of the Militia, — and beyond 
these dtemands, irrecondleable and obstinately adhered to, 
the treating did not proceed, for FarliamenL realizing the 
unlikeliho<^ of an understanding, reoallea their repre- 
sentativea. 

(The negoticUionSy this year, between the English, and 
the Scotchy Parliament, &c., are narrated under ** Seotek 
ifEairs/') 

1844:— 

Charles^ yielding to the persuasions of those of his fol- 
lowers who were attached to Constitutional usages, sum- 
moned a 

COUNTSB PARLIAMENT, AT OXFOBD, (Jan. -April),— 
consisting of 45 peers, (a greater number than that 
sitting in the Lords' Chamber at Westminster), and 118 
Commoners, (not half the number of the Lower House of 
the *'Long Parliament"). Its proceedings, which in- 
cluded the levy, (in imitation of the action of the West- 
minster Parliament), of an 

Excise,— on beer, wine, and other commodities, (the 
proceeds to go to the King), were of no great importance, 
and it was diseolved as useless. 

From March to November, went on 

Laud's Trial, — {for particulars^ see sketch of his life 
under ** Celebrated Persons "), issuing in his condemnation 
by an 

Ordinance of Attainder,— after being found innocent by 
his Peers, the conduct of the Commons in this affair being 
the greatest blot upon the Long Parliament, and equal 
in " tyrannical abuse of power " to any one of Charles's 
arbitrary acts. In 

1645:— 

Land*8 Execution took place, Jan. 10. Three weeks 
after. 

Negotiations between the belligerents were a^n opened, 
at Uxbridge^ the Parliament, at the request ^ the King, 
sending Conmiissioners thither. The subjects of debate 
were 

1. RdigioHy — Parliament demanding the Bstablishment 
of Preshifterianism <9i\d the Directory ^ and the signing^ htg 
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the King^ (and hia people), of the Solemn League and 
Covenant. 

2. The MilUiay — the HooBes insisting on having com- 
mand thereof. 

3. The etate of Ireland. 

Charles was willing to make some concessions, but the 
demands in re 1 and 2 were intolerable to him, and, after 
21 days^ fmitleas discussion over them, Parliament with- 
drew their repreeentatives. 

The most remarkable act of Parliament daring this year 
was the passing of the Seif- Denying Ordinance. In the 
Parliamentary party, the Independents, "who had, at first, 
taken shelter, and concealed themselves, under the wings 
of the Presbyterians," had recently ^ evidently appeared a 
distinct party," with "different views and pretensions," 
its political principles being more pronounced and ad- 
vanced, including, as regarded the civil strife then going 
on, the demolition of the Throne, a length to which the 
Presbyterians were not p|repared to sq. The natural resu It 
of this difference was animosity ana dispute, in the House 
and the camp. The Presbyterians were in a majority in 
the former, but the Independents, who could boast as tneir 
leaders Cromwell, Sir Harry Vane, Oliver St John, 
(Solicitor-General), and Nathaniel Fiennes, were superior 
in debating power, sagacity, and political address, and 
managed, thus, to carry their measures, amongst which 
the mo^ important was the re-modelling of the army, the 
offspring of the subtle brain of Cromwell, who saw in it 
th^ instrument by which his party should obtain control of 
the army, and, consequently, of the Parliament, and, so, 
gain its cherished ends^ — and by which, moulded to his 
purpose, and attached to him by strongest ties, he should 
be aoie to carry out his own profound schemes of ambition. 

There had, for some time, been bickerings amongst the 
commanders belonging to the two sects, Cromwell and his 
fellows accusing Essex and the other leaiders appointed by 
Parliament of incompetency and dilatoriness, and the 
murmurers, now, in pursuit of their designs, openly, in 
the Uouse^ gave utterance to their condemnation of the con- 
duct of the late campaign, Cromwell particularly charging 
Manchester with having refused him permission to attack 
the Royal army, when in retreat, after the battle of New- 
bury, and, thus, (as he alleged), losing an excellent oppor- 
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tunity of ending the war. Manchester, however, neatly 
retaliated by informing the House that, at another time, 
Cromwell, insisting upon some scheme which the former 
had suggested that Parliament would not carry, had said, 
" My lord ! if you will stick firm to honest men, you shall 
find yourself at the head of an army which shall give law 
both to King and Parliament." 

Recriminatory debates went on for some time, but the 
Independent faction dared not openly propose the removal 
of Essex, Warwick, and the other leaders whom they de- 
sired to supersede, because of the popularity and esteem 
enjoyed by them, especially by the first-named. They, 
tlierefore, determined to proceed in an indirect, but not 
the less sure, way. Accordingly, at Cromwell's instance, 
a committee was appointed to draw up the celebrated 

Self-denying Ordinance, — excluding cUl^ save a few 

specially named, Members of Parliaments from holding any 
civil or military office conferred by either House. 

The measure passed the Commons after severe debate ; 
while the Peers, whose order it more nearly concerned, 
rejected it once, but, then, passed i1^ under great pressure 
from the Lower Chamber, Ap. 3. 

As the result, Essex, (who received a pension of £10,000), 
Warwick, Manchester, Denbigh, Waller, Brereton, and 
others, resigned their commissions, retiring with the 
thanks of Parliament 

The next step in the scheme of Cromwell and Co. was 
the reconstruction of the army, on the 

New Model, as approved by both Houses, (and described 
ttnflfer" Civil War.»») 

During this year, the anger and distrust of Parliament 
against Charles were greatly aggravated by the discovery^ 
amongst the Koyal baggage taken at Naseby, of papers 
a}}d copies of letters, (chiefly to the Queen), revealing the 
profoundest treachery and deceit on Charles's part, shewing, 
as they did, that he had intrigued with the Irish rebels, 
and endeavoured to obtain the aid of foreign princes against 
his people, — and that the concessions which he had offered 
had all been in bad faith. The effect of these discoveries 
was heightened by that of the articles of a treaty, just 
concluded, with the Irish rebels, (nee ** Irigh Affairs.") A 
selection of the documents was published under the title, 
" The King^s Cabinet Opened," causing no small sensation. 
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Id coDsequence, mainly, of these discoveries, Parliament, 
(in which his implacable foes, the Independents, had been 
much strengthened, by the accession of new members, 
recently elected in place of those who had gone over to 
the Royal party), treated roughly and coldly several 
attempts at negotiation^ by Charles, in the course of the 
winter, receiving his messages, (desiring a passport for 
commissioners to treat of peace), at first, with con- 
temptuous silence, and, then, replying by bitterly re- 
proaching him for the bloodshed of the Civil War, and 
declaring that they were preparing for him bills, his 
acceptance of which would be tne best proof of his sincere 
desire for peace, (this being, in effect, a demand that he 
should yield at discretion !) 

At the same time, to justify their conduct, they published 
the Irish Treaty, which excited fierce indignation in the 
breasts of the patriotic portion of the people. The King, 
then, asked for a personal treaty, and offered to come to 
London, if Parliament would grant a safe-conduct to him 
and his suite : they, however, sent back a refusal to admit 
him, and issued oraers for ^'guarding," (meaning "seizing"), 
him, should he adventure the attempt. 

Under these circumstances, when, in 

1646:— 

Fairfax, with a victorious and overwhelming force, 
approached Oxford, where the King lay, the only safe 
course open to the latter appeared to be to refuge with 
the Scotch army, to which he was encouraged, moreover, 
by the considerations that the Scots, having had all their 
demands met, had no further concessions to ask him, — 
that they were, in consequence of the preponderance of 
the Independent party, and the lessened respect for the 
Covenant, therein, disgusted with the Parliament, — and 
that they would be tolerably certain, with their proverbial 
loyalty, to open their arms to receive and protect their 
distressed sovereign. 

Thus decided, Charles left Oxford^ by the gato leading 
towards London, on the night of April 26, accompanied by 
only Dr. Hudson, and Mr. Ashbumham, riding, as the 
latter^s servant, before a portmanteau. Turning, when 
beyond the city, to the North, he arrived at the Scotch 
before Newark, May 5. 

The Scotch Qeneral and Commissioners received him 
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with all dae deference, but it became speedily manifest to 
him that he was regarded as a prisoneTy for, under pretence 
of protection, a guard was set upon him, and when he 
attempted to give them the password, Leven interposed, 
saying, ^ Sire ! I am the older soldier ; your Majesty had 
better leave that office to me"! 

Information of Charies's arrival was at once sent from 
Newark, with an assurance that no treaty had been entered 
into with him, to the £uglish Parliament^ who at once 
passed a vote declaring their sole right to his person, 
which becoming known to them, the iHcoU broke up their 
eamp, and, with the King in their charge, retired to New- 
eastfey on the way back to their country, should it be 
necessary to. take such a step to preserve their prey from 
being torn from their graap^ against their wishes. 

They now insisted upon Charles's issuing orders to bis 
garrisons to surrender to the Parliament,. — and urged him 
to si^ and induce his people to sign, the Covenant, em- 
ploymg an able divine, Henderson, to urge this upon him : 
he, however, firmly refused. 

In July, came 

Proposals to Charles, from Parliament, the mcuti 

demands being that he should 

1. Adopt the Covenant, (the proposals being drawn up 
by the Presbyterian majority). 

2. Abolish Episcopacy. 

3. Surrender the command of the military and naval 
forces, and all forts, to Parliament, for 20 years. 

4. Allow Parliament to levy money at will for the sup- 
port ol their armies. 

5. Consent to a general amnesty, excluding, however, 
70 of his f oUowersw 

To these proposals, a decided answer was demanded 
within 10 days. 

Charles did not refuse to entertain the terms, and, even, 
expressed himself ready and willing to give up control of 
the army, &c., for 10 years, — but he asked to be allowed 
to go to London, there to treat, a request which was 
denied, whereupon the negotiations fell through. 

The Parliament and the Scots now commenced treating 
for the delivery of the King up to the former, and the 
bargain was finally struck, (Octr.), on condition that 
the Scots, (who agreed, also, to return home when the 
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first lialf should have been paid), should receiye £400»000, 
in satisfaction of all claims for their services, one hall to 
be paid in ready money, the rest^ in two equal suina^ 
within two years. 

In accordance with this agreement^ when it had beea 
ratified by the Scotch Parliainent, in order to strengthen 
peace between the two kingdonuf^ and £200,000 having 
oeen handed over to the Scotch, 

In 1647:— 

Charles was ddivered up to English eommissioners, Jan. 
30, and condttcted, under guard, to the residence prescribed 
by Parliament, Holmby Houst, (Northampton), the popu- 
lace flocking forth, afl he passed, to gaze upon him. 

During Charles's stay at Newcastle, Essex, the ex-gene- 
raliflsimo of the Parliamentary army, died. He had re- 
tained most of his influence, after his compelled resignation, 
oeing the mainstay of the Presbyterian party, wich, in 
consequence of his decease, now found itself seriously 
weakened in the Commons, while the Peers lost the sifkall 
residuum, or appearance, of power which they had till now 
retained, and " were, in a manner, wholly extinguished.'' 

At Holmby, Charles was treated very harshly, his old 
servants being dismissed, all intercourse with family and 
friends rigorously prohibited, and even his chaplains not 
allowed to wait upon him, because they had not signed 
the Covenant ! 

Parliament, that is, the Presbyterian majority in Parlia- 
ment, was now in ecstasies, which, however, were but 
ephemeral, for witliiii three days after the King's arrival 
at his new quarters they adopted a measure which issued 
speedily in tlieir own downfall. Seeing everything re- 
duced to obedience, they, jealous of, and dreading the 
army, which they knew sympathized witli the Independent 
party, determined to briug tlie forces under eiisy control, 
and, to this end, passed a 

Sesolntion for Disbandinif all the Army,— except- 
ing a strong detachment for i*cduciug Ireland, and such a 
force as might be neederl for garrison duty. 

This blow, had it fallen, would liave proved ruinous 
to the Independents genemlly, and fatal to Cromwell's 
ambitious schemes, especially. But the army, skilfully 
manipulated by the latter and his fellow-leaders, frustrated 
it. 
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There was due, at the time, to the majoritj of them, 
from Parliameut, no less than a year's pay, about which 
the Besolution said nothing, whence the men naturally 
concluded that once they should be drafted to Ireland, or 
garrisoned, or disbanded, their enemies, (the Presbyterians 
in Parliament), would defraud them. They were, also, 
disgusted at the prospect of Irish service, then a great 
bugbear. From tnese two causes, but mainly the former, 
general discontent infected the ranks, and showed itself in 
paucity of enlistments for Ireland, mutinous combinations, 
and an imperious 

Eemonstrance to Parliamenty— who, in this ex- 
tremity, adopted the foolish step of sending to head-quar- 
ters, at Saffron Waldeu, (Essex), Skippbu, Cromwell, Ireton, 
and Fleetwood, (the last three beiug actually the instigators 
of the commotions), empowered to enquire into the cause 
of the army's <* distempers,** and make such conciliations 
as might appear good and right. The commissioners, of 
course, only fomented the discontent and disorder. At 
their suggestion, there were chosen a 

Council of Officers, holding commissions, and a second 
Council of ''A^ntators,*' (afterwards nicknamed 
'' Agitators ''), consisting of two men, non-commissioned 
officers, or privates, from each troop or company, — ^to 
enquire into the discontents. On meeting, they voted 
first that they found no ^^ distempers^* but abundant 
* grievanceSy^ in the army, and, then, that the offer of the 
Parliament was unsatisfactory. 

Havinff, thus, defied the latter, the Councils at once 
proceeded to de^ a crushing stroke at the enemy, in the 
seizure of the Royal person. Appearing at Holmbi/y sudden- 
ly, with 500 horse. Comet Joyce, ex- tailor and prominent 
** adjutator," entered the King's presence, pistols in hand, 
and told him he must prepare to set out for the army, to 
which Charles replied by appointing to meet him at the door 
at 6 the next morning, appearing at which hour, he found 
the troopers drawn up, and, on enquiring several times 
for the Cornet's authority, was, by the latter, referred to 
them, " tall, handsome, and well-accoutred." The monarch, 
smiling, replied that the warrant was "written in fair 
characters, legible without spelling/' and gave himself up, 
whereupon, he was conducted, June 4, with all respect^ to 
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ihiB armpf then pressing to the rendezvous at Triplow Heath, 
(near Cambridge). 

The Presbyterian party were thunderstruck at this 
daring blow — so sudden and undreamed-of that Fairfax 
himself was ignorant of its being contemplated, — and, dis- 
covering that the leading members of the army councils 
were in Cromwell's interest, determined to seize the latter, 
on his coming to the House. Forewarned, however, he 
hastened to, and put himself under the protection of, the 
forces, who, by acclamation, at once made him commander 
of themselves and their generieil-in-chief. 

At once, Cromwell marched upon the Parliament, aniv- 
ing, in a few days, at St Alban^s. But London, mainly 
Presb^rian in proclivities, sided with the Commons 
majority, and the City militia, recently placed in trust- 
worthy hands, was called out to guard the lines which had 
been constructed round the Metropolis, against the King, 
daring the War. At the same time, orders were sent to 
the army not to advance, but were unheeded. As the 
forces approached, the House altered its tone, and, in 
a spirit of submission, caused to be erased from its Journal 
the vote declaring the remonstrants in the late disorders 
public enemies, — a concession which only encouraged the 
army to fresh demands, amongst which the most daring 
was for the impeachment of Massey, Hollis, Maynard, 
Stapleton, and seven other members who had been pro- 
minent in the proceedings' against the forces. These 11 
withdrew on the arrival of the army at Uxhridge^ (June 
26), and the leaders of the latter were induced, for the 
sake of appearances, to withdraw to Reading, whither they 
carried with them the King, who had, from the time 
of his seizure by Joyce, enjoyed much greater liberty than 
when in the custody of the Scots, being allowed to see his 
friends, correspond with the Queen, and have his chaplains, 
with unmolested use of the Liturgy, — and was, here, per- 
mitted to have his children with him for a few days. At 
this period, indeed, it seemed as though good fortune were 
about to return to him, for the leaders of all parties assi- 
duously courted him, the heads of the army, especially, 
proposing to replace him on the Throne, on conditions far 
from unfavoraole, which, however, he, to the surprise of 
his friends, haughtily and firmly refused, believing that, in 
the sequel, the struggle between the army and Parliament 
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would enable him to give laws to both. In this he was 
grievously mistaken, a crisis, issuing in the triumph of 
the forces^ being speedily brought about by the vidleiit 
action of the Londoners. 

FcBrliament having, at the instance of the military 
leaders, voted that the Militia should be changed^ the P^res- 
byterian commissioners therewith dismissed, and the com- 
mand given to those who had held it during the War, tbe 
citizens protested, in a petitioi^ which was carried to the 
Commons accompanied oy an immense crowd of a^^rea- 
tices and others, who behaved so violently and menacingly 
as to compel the House to negative its late vote. 

When news of this reached Beading, the heads of the 
military at once ordered an advance to London, to vin- 
dicate, (as they put it), the privileges of Parliament On 
the way, the most favorable incident possible under the 
circumstances occurred. — ^The forces being drawn up on 
Hounslow Heath, 20,000 strong, suddenly there appeared 
on the scene the Speakers of the Houses, (Manchester, and 
Lenthal), attended by 8 peers, and about 60 members of the 
Commons, with the maces and other insignia, and, indig- 
nantly recounting the violent treatment they had received, 
asked the protection and aid of the army. Shouts of 
acdaim were the response, and the leaders, rejoiced at 
such an excellent and apropos pretext for consummating 
their desires, hastened Londonwards, to reinstate and vin- 
dicate the quasi-liberty of the outraged Houses. 

The Army entered the Metropolis, Aug. 6, and, marching 
through the streets, unmolested, with tbe greatest pro- 
priety and assumed moderation, reached Westminster, 
and, there, reinstalled the Speakers. 

No sooner was Parliament thus restored than the Lord 
Mayor, one of the Sheriffs, three Aldermen, and several 
citizens, and officers of the City Militia, were committed 
to custody, as scape-goats for the mob, — while, at the 
demand of the army, the 11 impeached Commoners were 
expelled, 7 Peers were impeached, and* every act of Parlia- 
ment, from the day of the late turn id t till that c^ the 
restoration of the Speakers, was declared null and void. 
By these last measures, vainly opposed by the Presby- 
terian party, Parliament becatne the mere tool and slave of 
the military leaders. 

These matters being settled, a Day of Thanksgiving for 
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the restoration' of liberty (!) was appointed, and the heads 
of tiie amAj, having secund their sapremacj orer Fiarlia- 
ment and City, Ohwrlm yfos brougfu to Hampton Courts 
where his late comparative liberty was^ at first, continued 
to him. 

Parliament now, again, entered upon negotuUione toith 
Atm, being instigated thereto by the officers, of whom 
Cromwell and Ireton, espedally, seem, at this juncture 
to have wished to save him. The discovery, however, 
that he was intriguing with the Soots, and the ans* 
picions of treachery excited in the army against them 
oy the ^Levellers'', made Cromwell, and the others 
willing to spare him, to withdraw their countenance from 
the Eaug, and cause him to be more closely guarded and 
kept. 

Alarmed at this sudden severity, and at the sanguinary 
threats of the ** Levellers", CAarlu determined to escs^^e, 
and, accordingly, with only three attendants, he quitted 
Hampton Court, seci'etly, Novr. 11, leaving, in his room, 
letters to the Parliament, the General, and the officer who 
had attended him. Travelling all night, he reached 
Ticbfield, a seat of the Earl of Southampton, where the 
Dowager received him warmly. Thence he crossed to the 
Isle of Wight, whose governor, Colonel Hammond, nephew 
to the King's favorite chaplain, he hoped would aid him 
to leave the couatry, in which, however^ he was dis- 
appointed, since that officer, while receiving him with 
loyalty and respect, detained him, in Carisbrook Castle, a 
virtual prisoner, though but slightlv guarded. 

At this juncture, (S'omwell found himself compelled to 
put down, with a strong arm, the 

''Levellers," — a party, (originating in the disorders 
which he and other officers had raised), who desired not 
only the abolition of royalty and aristocracy, but, also, 
peifect equality amongst the elect, maintaining that the 
meanest common soldier, if enlightened bv the Spirit, was 
on a level with the most exalted commander. In order to 
put down this pestilent faction,^ Cromwell, first, issued 
orders to discontinue the meetings of the "Agitators." 
The ''Levellers," however, disobeved, continuing their 
assemblies in secret, and declaring that the officers needed 
reformation as much as either State or Church. 

Bealizing the necessity for a stern and short work with 
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the brood, Oliver, taking advantage of the men being 
drawn up, under review, at Ware, arrested the ringleaders^ 
— held a Coancil of War on the field, — and shot one of 
the mutineers, which decided measures so terrified the 
malcontents that they instantly returned to their obedience 
and duty. 

While engaged in reducing this disorder, Cromwell 
learned that the general feeling in the army was in favor 
of bringing Charles to trial, and he and his a^isociatea 
seem soon after to have accepted the same opinion. It 
waa first openly mooted, at a secret 

Council of Officers, at Windsor,— called, at Ireton's 

suggestion, by Cromwell, to deliberate upon the settlement 
of national affairs, and of the King's future. 

Charles had oifered, soon after reaching the Isle of 
Wight, to resign to Parliament the control of the militia^ 
and appointment to the great offices, during his life, on 
condition of these reverting to the crown, after his death. 

Parliament, ignoring the offer, framed, and sent to the 
King, for his approval, the 

Basis of a Treaty,— of which the terms were 

1. Parliament to have control of the military power for 
20 years. 

2. Charles to revoke all denunciatory proclamations 
ag^ust Parliament. 

3. All peer-patents conferred since the King had left 
London to be null. 

4. Parliament to adjourn when they might think fit. 
These terms were conveyed to Charles, Deer. 24, by 

English, accompanied by Scotch, Commissioners, the latter 
having been sent by the Scotch, to the English, Parlia- 
ment, (who, with the nation at large, were opposed to the 
proceedings against Charles, and were, also, deeply indig- 
nant at the contempt which the Independents showed for 
the Covenant, which they termed "an almanac out of 
date ")) to protest against the propositions to be laid before 
him. In 

1648 :— 

Charles entered into secret negotiations, and concluded a 
private 

Treaty with the Scotch Commissioners, —of which 

the following were the 
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Terms : — 

1. The Scotch army to reestablish Charles on the 
Throne. 

2. Charles to confirm Presbyterianism in England for 
three years, and, then, to settle the Constitution of the 
Church in conjimction with the Assembly of Divines, and 
Fkrliament 

It was arranged, also, that the Cavpliers should take 
arms to help the Scots, while Monro should bring over 
the Scotch Boyalists then in Ireland. 

Buoyed up with hopes of the great thiugs this Scotch 
alliance should accomplish for him, Charles rejected the 
proposals of the English Parliament, and, the same day, 
attempted, but in vain, to escape from Carishrook Castle, 

Parliament, on receiving his refusal, and discovering its 
reason, passed a 

Vote of Non-Address, Jan. 13,— by which it was 
resolved that 

1. No more addresses should be made to, or letters 
received from, the King. 

2. Anyone holding intercourse with him, without con- 
sent of both Houses, should render himself liable to the 
penalty of high treason. 

By this document, Charles was, virtually, dethroned, and 
the Constitution overturned. 

At the same time, in consequence of the King's attempted 
escape, Hammond received orders from the army to remove 
ail the Boyal servants, inhibit correspondence between the 
captive sovereign and his friends, and render his coniine- 
nient closer. 

Soon after these events, the so-called ^^ Second CivU 
War** commenced, {for particulars see *• Civil War"), com- 
mencing promisingly for Charles, but ending disastrously 
for him. 

During its progress, Cromwell and the other leading 
Independents being away in the field, the Presbyterian 
party recovered the ascendant, and, at once, proceeded to 
ando the work which, under pressure, it had recently com- 
pleted. They passed a 

Resolution repealing the Vote of Non-Address, 

and determined to redpen negotiations with Charles, to 
which end they despatched to the I. of Wight 15 Commis- 
sionerSf (5 Peers, and 10 Commoners), who, on their King's 
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appearance before them, were horrified to see the todserable 
change wrought in his appearance, his hair, and beard, 
(which he hs^, since the dismissal of his servants, allowed 
to grow), bein^ grey and diaherelled, his eyes sanken, his 
faoe pallid wrinkled and haggard, his form bent, and his 
voice broken* 

The terms they offered were much the same as those 
previously presented to him, and the obstacle in the way 
of i^eement proved chiefly religious, he refusing to take 
or sanction the Covenant, to abolish Episcopacy for longer 
|haji three years, or alienate the Bishop's lands, while he 
insisted upon amnestv for all. He consented to yield 
control of the militia ior the period asked. 

l^e negotiations were, (unwisely on the part of the 
Parliament), spun out until the " Second Civil War " was 
all but over, and the Independent leaders were at leisure 
to undo what the opposite faction had accomplished. 

Their flrst step was to send to the Parliament a 

B^emonstranoe,— :/ram6(]f 6y a councU cf general officers, 
the foremost of whom werelreton and Ludlow,— complain- 
ing of the late measures in re Charles, and demanding the 
dissolution of the present House^ and the punishment of the 
King for the bloodshed of the late War. Of this measure 
Fairfax disapproved, but had not courage to oppose it. 

The Presbyterians, however, led by Mollis, a Cromwdl 
in determination, stood firm, and even proposed to pro- 
claim the generals and other chief officers traitors, for 
their disobedience and usurpations. 

The army leaders, however, were not to be daunted, and 
proceeded to march, under the name of Fairfax, the forces 
to London, to carry out their designs, while they caused the 
King to be removed to safer custody, in Hurst Castle, 
(Nov. 30). 

Parliament^ unmoved, proceeded to consider the late 
negotiations with Charles, and, after a hot debate of three 
days, carried, by 129 to 83^ in the Commons, a 

Besolntion that the King's Coaoessions formed a 
foAoient basifl whereon Parliament thould prooeed 
to settle the Kingdom, (Deer. 5). 

But the Independent leaders were more than a match 
for their opponents in skill and daring, and, at once, pro- 
ceeded to administer ^^^eckmate" in the struggle^ by 
means of Coioad 
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" Pride*8 Purge/' \pecr. 6). — ^At the hour for the 
sembling of the Commons, Colonel Ptide, (ex-drajman), 
eorroanaed the House with three regiments, and, under 
the orders of Lord Qrey, of Grobj, seiaed in the passage 
52 Presbyterian Members, whom he sent to a low room, 
nicknamed '* Hell,'' whence thej were oonyeyed to various 
npighbouring inns, — and prevented the rest of the faction, 
(about 50 more), from entering. Only the Independent 
Members, about 50 in number, were allowed to take their 
seats, they forming the celebrated 

•iBTTHP** PABLIAX2HT,— Seer. 6, 1648-^ril 20, 
1653. 

Cromwell, at this juncture, was on his way from Scotland, 
where he had been quelling the movement in Charles's 
favor, but, oai his return, heartily approved of what his 
fellow-officers had done, and took a prominent part in the 
farther proceedings of the party. 

The Rumpus first acts were to 

1. Reverse the vote for treating icith the King, and declare 
his concessions to be unsatisfactory. 

2. Pass a new vote of " Non- Address^ 

3. Commit to prison a number of the Presbyterians, 
The nation was, - naturally, plunged into alarm and 

anxiety, by these violent steps. To allay this popular feel- 
ing, the Oenerals issued, in the name of the army, a 

Declaration, — that they would maintain law and order ; 
while the Council of Officers discussed a scheme which they 
termed an 

** Agreement of the People** — and which was a plan of a 
repn1>lic, in place of the now virtually defunct monarchy. 

To carry out this plan, the trial sjA death of Charles 
were necessary. 

Accordingly, a 

Committee was appointed to frame a ehargpe against 

the Xingf Deer. 23. 

The day before, he had been brought from Hurst Castle 
to St. James's, and was, now, taken to Windsor, In 

1649:— 

The Committee presented their repoiKt, Jan. 1, which de- 
clared ^Uhat Charles Stuart, for accomplishing of his 
designs, and for the protecting of himself and his adherents 
in ln& and their wicked practices, to the same ends hath 
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traUorousty and maUeiously Uvied war against the present 
parliament and the people therein represented^* There- 
upon, the Commons passed a 

Vote adopting the Beport, and appointing a High 
Court of JoBtiee to try the King. 

The Peers, however, (though mustering but 12 strong), 
negatived this vote, and adjourned for 10 days, hoping that, 
meantime, something would occur to check tne Lower 
House, The latter, bent on accomphshing their purpose, 
replied by k 

Declaration, (Jan. 4), that the people are the origin 
of all just power, that the Commons are the snpreme 
anthority of the nation, and that, consequently, what- 
ever is by them enacted has the force of law, whether 
the Sovereign and Peers consent or not thereto. 

Immediately upon this, the 

Ordinance for the Trial of the King by a High 

Court of Justice was re-read and reagreed to^ unanimously, 
Jan. 6. 

Harrison, a violent partizan, was, then, despatched to 
fetch Charles to London, to be ready for triaL 

He arrived at St. James's Jan. 19, and the next day 
commenced, in Westminster Hall, the famous 

Trial of the King, Jan. 20-27, — before a Court 
consisting nominally of 135 Commissioners, (including 
Cromwell, I re ton, Harrison, Bobert Lilbume, Colonel 
Hutchinson and Bradshaw, k Serjeant-at-Law, who acted 
as President), Of these members, however, (named by the 
Commons, and consisting of officers, and members of the 
Commons of the dominant party ; a few Peers, and a 
number of London citizens), not more than 70 sat on any 
one day of the trial. The Judges had been placed on the 
roll, but their names were struck off, in consequence of 
their declaring it to be contrary to the laws of England to 
try the King for treason. Fairfax, too, was on the list» 
but, when his name was called, a voice from one of the 
boxes was heard, crying, " He has more wit than to be 
here." 

The Court being formed. Cook, appointed, by the Com- 
mons, solicitor for the people, read the 

Charge, — ^which, made '^ in the name of the people of 
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England/' was to the saTns effect as that included in the 
Committers Report of Jan. 1. 

When the "words " in the name," &c., were being read, 
the same voice as before interrupted with '' Not a tenth 
part of them," whereat, Axtell, the officer in charge of the 
Court, gave orders to fire into the box, which led to the 
discovery that the bold speaker was Lady Fairfax. 

The accusation having been read, Charles, (who, through- 
out this, and the succeeding, trying scene, behaved with 
truly regal dignity, and manly courage), called upon for 
his answer, repudiated the authority of the Court, as not 
consisting of his equals, (declaring himself, as Divinely- 
appointed King of England, superior to all the power of 
State), — and refused to submit to it. After three distinct, 
unavajling, efforts to induce him to acknowledge the 
Court, and plead, the 

Trial commenced by the examination of numerous wit- 
nesses, who swore to having seen Charles in arms against 
the Parliamentarian forces. This proved, the Court passed, 
and the Clerk read out, the 

Sentence, — adjudging him, " a* a tyrant^ traitor^ and 
public enemy to the good people of this nation, to be put to 
death by severing^ his head from his body" 

The execution being fixed for the third day after the 
trial, the King spent the interval quietly and calmly, 
chiefly in religious exercises. On the 29th, he had a last 
interview with the only two of his family remaining in 
England, — his son Henry, and his daughter Elizabeth. 

On the morning of the fatal day, at 10 o'clock, he was 
conducted, on foot, from St. James's to Whitehall, (this 
palace being chosen as the scene of execution '^ to display 
more evidently the triumph of popular justice over royal 
majesty "), and, at 2, was led out, through an aperture in 
the wall, upon the scaffold, which was erected opposite 
the central window of the Banqueting Hall. 

Finding himself so surrounded with soldiers that he 
could not make himself heard by the multitude beyond, 
the King addressed himself to those on the scaffolcl, de- 
claring that for his sins his life was forfeit to his Maker, 
and that he was now to be punished, especially for his 
having consented formerly to an unjust condemnation, 
(i.6., Strafford's) ; but asserting his innocence of what he 
waB accused of, — that Parliament alone was responsible 
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for the Civil War, and its results, — that he ceme thart a 
martyr for the people^ because he would not assent to arbi- 
trary sway (!), — and that the coantry woald not a^aio be 
happy till his son had his due. He, then, at the instiga- 
tion of Juxon, the Bishop of London, (who had ministerod 
to him throughout the iDterval siuoe his condemnation, 
and had accompanied him upon the scaffoldX protested 
that he died in the faith and communion of the Chorch of 
En^and, and added, '^ I have on my side a good cause and 
a merciful Grod." Juxon replied, *'Sire ! you have but 
one stage more ! it is turbulent and troublesome, but short : 
it will carry you from earth to heaven." " I go," returned 
Charles, "from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown." 
" You exchange," the Bishop rejoined, ^' an earthly for an 
eternal crown — a good exchaoge 1" 

The King, then, took off his cloak, gave his G^rge to 
Juxon, with the never-explained injunction, "Bemember !" 
laid his head, without trepidation, upon the block, and, 
after a brief interval, signed that he was ready, by extend- 
ing his hands, — ^whereupon the executioner, (who, with 
his assistant, was masked, and whose identity has never 
been clearly established, some holding it to have been 
Cromwell), severed the head from the body at one blow, 
his cofidjutor holding it up, ghastly and gore-dripping, to 
the people, with the customary cry, *^ Behold the head, of 
a traitor." A deep and angry groan burst from the mul- 
titude, who pushed wildly forward towards the scaffold, 
but were promptly dispersed by the soldiery. 

Thus perished Charles^by the hands of a small, but 
daring, minority, who by militaiy force had usurped the 
supremacy in the State — a martyr to his own folly and 
obstinacy. His execution was illegal, and unconstitutional, 
— a judicial murder. He had been guilty of the gravest 
offences against the liberties of the countiy, but, (aoccurd- 
ing to our wise political maxim, ''the £mg can do no 
wrong "), ministers, not the sovereign, are responsible for 
the ktter's political misdeeds. Moreover, as he justly 
pleaded, neither the Court that oondemed him, nor any 
other, had the slightest jurisdiction over him. 

The act was, moreover, as foolish as it was illegal, for 
not only had the Independent party, by giving him on his 
trial the opportunity of displaying those qualities which 
irresistibly call forth the admiration and love oi mankind. 
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80 eontrired tiieir revenge that the Kiog actaally seemed 
to die a martyr to the cause of those liberties *' he had 
outraged," but, also, there was left an heir, and he at 
liberty, to whom the allegiance of every Eoyalist was at 
once transferred, so that, ''to kill the individual wa^^" in 
this case^ " not to destroy, but to release the King." 

ECCLESIASTICAL AEFAIES. 

PrimaJteB. — Abbot ; Laud ; none from 1645 to 1^60. 

On his accession, Charles gave his confidencey (as his 
father had done in his last years), to the ArminiaJij or 
High Chturchj party, headed by Laud, whom he made his 
chief ecclesiastical adviser. 

The leaders of this sect taught the Divine right of 
Kings, and the duty of passive obedience to them, — and 
leaned considerably towards Popery, holding the Episcc^ial 
Supremacy of the Pope, and the Keal Presence, and favor- 
ing a gorgeous and sensuous ritual 

The preference thus shewn by Charles, together with 
the concession to the Papists, by the marriage treaty 
between him and, first the Infanta, then Henrietta Maria, 
of permission to exercise their worship in private, and of 
exemption from taking oaths inconsistent therewith, caused 
much alarm and excitement, and greatly swelled the ranks 
of the Puritans and Nonconformists, numbers of the clergy 
going over thereto. 

The resvU of the predominance of the Arminians in the 
Church was soon seen in the shape of Popish innovations — 
new forms and ceremonies being introduced, candles adorn- 
ing the altars and images of saints in the churches, and 
the Eucharist being declared a sacrifice. These measures 
still further strengthened the antagonistic party, and ori- 
ginated the 

Doctrinal Puritans, who, while opposing these innova- 
tions, as contrary to the doctrines of the Beformation, did 
not object to forms. 

Lawd and his party strenuously supported Charles in 
his unconstitiUional measures, repaying him thus for his 
tolerance of their vagaries. (A strong proof of their 
sympathy with him was afterwards afforded in Convo- 
cation, upon the dissolution of the *' Short Parliament," 
voting him a large grant, and passing canons insisting on 
the Divine right). 
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Those who opposed the novelties introduced by the 
Ritualists were severely punished by the arbitrary Court 
of High Commission, — e.g» — 

1. Smart, a Durham canon, for censuring, inter aHm, 
the placing of images and pictures in churches, was fined 
£500, and imprisomd, till released by the " Long Parlia- 
ment." 

2. WoREMAK, a Gloucester clergyman, was incarcerated, 
for A like offence. Being released, he opened a school : 
Laud closed it, whereupon the poor martjnr commenced 
practice as a doctor, but was again inhibited by the im- 
placable prelate, and, shoiiily after, went mad, and died. 

As these persecutions multiplied, numbers of the Puri- 
tans embarked for America, until, the stream of emigration 
swelling portentously, Charles put a stop thereto by a 

Proclamation^ — forbidding any to leave for the New 
World that could not produce a certificate, from their 
minister, of conformity to the Church. 

Cromwell, amongst others, had arranged to exile him- 
self, but was, with his companions, prevented by order of 
the King, who must, often afterwards, have wished heartily 
that he had not hindered his doughty foe from expatriating 
himself ! 

The Puritan party in Parliament were not slow to give 
utterance to their sentiments concerning the objectionable 
doings in the Church. Their complaints became very 
energetic a^^ter the recsss of 1628, being directed against 
Charles's patronizing the Arminians, and appointing Laud 
Bishop of London, — and against the style of the sermons 
preached in the High Church pulpits, Cromwell, in his 
nrst Parliamentary effort, accusing Dr. Alabaster of Papist 
utterances at Paul's Cross, and his Bishop of inciting him 
thereto. The issue of the debates on these charges was 
one of the "Resolutions," {eee *• Parliamentary Affidrs"), 
declaring any one introducing Popery, Arminianism, or 
any other change of religion, a capital enemy to his 
country. 

During the years Charles nded without a Parliament, 
the Arminian party retained his favor, and grew mightily 
in power, while the Kin?, at their instigation, and with 
their support, committed the grossest outrages on the 
popular religious sentiments, {see " Parliamentary Affairs "). 

Of these, the re-sanction of the " Book of Sports " was 
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the grossest. On the part of the High Church party it was 
intended as both an insulting blow at the opposite faction, 
and a bid for popularity. 

{Charleys efforts to throat Episcopacy on the Scotch, and 
their consequences, are narrated under ** Sootoh AflEiurs *')« 

The *' Short Parliament,*' immediately on meeting, pro- 
ceeded to consider, inter alia, the causes of the High Com- 
mission Court, and innovaiions in religion, but, owing to 
its sudden dissolution, accomplished no reforms in these 
directions. 

The " Long Parliament^ however, adopted sweeping and 
radical measures affecting the Church, viz,, — 

1. The reversal of sentences passed by the High Com- 
mission Court, — and, thereafter, its total abolition. 

2. The Impeachment, (and subsequent execution), of 
Laud. 

3. The declaration of "Delinquents," (including the 
Bishops and clergy), who had voted in the last Convoca- 
tion. 

4. The " zealous measures " detailed under, {and to be 
here inserted from), <* Parliamentary AflEiedrB.*' 

(OharMs visit to Scotland, as far as it related to religious 
matters, must be here narrated, from ** Sooteh Affairs **). 

The news of the outbreak of the Irish Bebellion greatly 
increased the exasperation of the Puritan majority in Par- 
liament against the Papists, and the High Church party, 
their deadly animosity being displayed in their ascribing, 
in the '* Bemonstrance on the State of the Kingdom," idi 
the Eling's errors and abuses to the influence of a Papist 
faction, which, they asserted, had ever swayed, and begged 
him now to dismiss from, his councils. 

After the passing of this document, the Commons caused 
violent and inflammatory sermons to be preached against 
Papists and malignants, thereby directing the popular rage 
against the Arminian prelates, who were, in consequence, 
mobbed, (see, also, for their Impeachment, and exclusion 
from Parliament, *« Parliamentary Affairs"). 

During the years of Arminian ascendancy, a desire na- 
turally grew up, amongst the Puritans, for a reformed 
ecclesiastical system, in place of Episcopacy : owing to the 
dose ajssociation with Scotland, the form of change desired 
by the majority in the Parliament was Presby terianism ; 
and, it having been determined to promote imiformity of 
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worship in Englaixl and Scotland, bj establishing thta 
sycitem in the former ooontry, the Commons summoned 
together the celebrated 

Westminster Assembly of Divines, June 1613, — 

ooQsisting of 120 deiOT, (chi^j Presbyterians), and 30 
lay assessors, Peers and Commoners. It met in Henry 
YIL's Chapel, Westminster, and drew up a 

Direotory of Pnblio Worship, — to be used instead of the 
Book of Common Prayer, (which Parliament inhibited), — 
giving great freedom in prayer and preaching. It pro- 
duced, also, the 

•* Assembly's Catechism "—« Longer," and « Shorter,**— a 

" Confession of Faith," (not completed till 1646), — and a 

Form of Presbyterian Oovemment,— declaring the system 
to be of Divine institution, and giving the ecclesiastical 
courts the right to put down private assemblies for worship, 
and exercise a censorship of the Press. 

This Form, however, owing to the opposition of the 
Independents, did not pass into law. The Assembly's 
other works, however, are still retained, as their guides, by 
the Presbyterian body. 

In the autumn of 1643, the English Parliament, by 
signing the ^' Covenant," bound itself to the extirpation of 
Popery, prelacy, superstitioii, heresy, schism, and pro- 
faneness, — and, by unplication, to the establishment of 
Presbyterianism. 

The gradual growth, under the asgis of this latter system, 
of the 

Independents, — ^has been already alluded to, and their 
political principles, and progress to and arrival at pre^mi* 
nence under the able leadership of Cromwell and others, 
have been sketched. It is necessary to describe briefly 
their principles of Church order, which were no less liberal 
than their tenets as to government They held, (as their 
successors still hold), that 

1. Believers should voluntarily assemble for religious 
worship, &c., and that each society so assembling is properly 
a Christian church. 

2. Every Christian church should elect its own officers, 
manage its own affairs, and stand independent of, and 
irresponsible to, all authority save that of the Supreme 
Heaa of the Ciiurch — Christ, — and that the only appeal 
in matters of faith and practice is to the Scriptures. 
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3. The power of a Christian church is purely spiritual, 
and shoula in no way be corrupted by anion with temporal 
or civil power. 

As the natural oatoome of these priBci];de8, tbe Inde- 
pendent sect was the most tolerant of all : Popery, and 
prelacy, alone, were treated by them with severity. 

ParlKiment passed a 

Bill AbalidiiDg the Offioei of Ardibiahop and 
Bishop, 1M6. 

Laud's great en^ne of oppression, the 

High &)milli88ion Goiirti — ^waA founded on a clause in 
the Act of Supremacy, 1559, empowering the Queen to ap- 
point commissioners, derical or lay, to enforce the measure. 
In consequence, several commissions were isaued, bat it 
was not till 1683, when a new and more arbitz^uy one 
was appointed, that the Court was fvlly estahlished. 

It oontisted of 44 members, (12 of whom were bii^ops), 
3 forming a quorum, — had Jurisdiction over the whole king- 
dom, and all orders, thou^ directed specially against the 
clergy, — took cognizance ofzil errors, heresies, and schisms, 
— non-attendance at church ; publication of sedition ; 
slander; and immorality, — ^mc? cases without juries, and 
had the power of examining suspects by an oath called '' ex 
officio" whereby they were bound to answer all questions, 
however incriminatory, — and punished by fines, imprison- 
ment, and excommunication. 

The Court became, naturally, a formidable instrument 
of tyranny for the Crown and the hierarchy. The Courts 
of Law, it is true, did not recognise it, and, frequently, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, placed prohibitions on its acts. 
Under the Stuarts, however, the judges having grown 
more servile, the High Commission was entirely free from 
control, and became so infamously unjust, cruel, and op- 
pressire, that the Long ParliamefU abolished it, (as nar- 
rated under << Parliamentarj Aifain "). 

Two cases, illustrative of the harsh proceedings of this 
scandalous chamber ha^e been already given : to them 
may be added that of the Bishop of Linooln, who wsia fined 
£10,000 for dandering Laud / 
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VABIOirS APFAIES. 

The 

Court of Star Chamber, — ^took its title from the Star 

Chamber, (Camera Stellata), a room, (itself named on 
account of its roof being decorated with starsX in West- 
minster Palace, wherein the Court used originally to meet 

It dates back to remote antiquity, having been originally 
composed of the King's Ordinary Council, and exercising 
jurisdiction in civil and criminal causes. 

Under Edward III., it had become extremely oppress- 
ive, and numerous statutes curbing it were passed, time 
after time, its power, thus, gradually declining until the 
time of the Tuoors, when 

Henry VIL erected^ on its ruins, a 

New Courtf which may be considered a kind of Com- 
mittee of the ancient Court of Star Chamber — consisting of 
the Chancellor, the Treasurer, and the Privy Seal, (Henry 
YIII. adding the President of the Council), as judges; 
and a bishop, a temporal peer, and the two Chief, (or, 
in their absence, two other). Justices, as assistants, — 
designed, mainly, to restrain and punish illegal combina- 
tions, (e.g,y the giving of liveries) ; the partiality of sherifib 
in summoning juries ; taking of money by fines ; riots ; 
and unlawful assemblies, — and having power to punish 
offenders as if they had been convictea in the regular 
course of law. 

Towards the end of the reign of Hemry VIILy the juris- 
diction of the old 

Star Chamber Cowrt was revived^ the Court of Henry 
YII. being gradually merged in it, — ^the judges being 
the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, as President ; the 
Treasurer, the Privy Seal, and the President of the 
Council, with whom were associated the Members of the 
Council, and aU Peers who chose to attend : under the 
Stuarts, however, only those of the latter who were Privy 
Councillors seemed to have been sunmioned to sit, while 
the Bishops ceased to attend. 

The civil jurisdiction of the Chamber was gradually 
transferred to the ordinary Law Courts : it was its crimi- 
nal jurisdiction that rendered it so powerful and hatefuL 
^ It took cognizance of** Maintenance ;" perjury ; forgery ; 
riot ; fraud ; libel ; and conspiracy, — and, gemrally^ of all 
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mUdemeanors^ especially of a public kind, which oould not 
be brought under the ordinary operation of the Law, 

The regular mode of procedure was, on information at 
the suit of the Attorney-General, or, frequently, of a 
private individual, — by witnessies, whose depositions were 
taken down, previously, and read in court Often, however, 
the process was summary, the accused being examined 
privately, (sometimes by torture), and sentenced without 
formal trial, on their own confession. 

Any sentence short of death might be inflicted, the utual 
^punishments being fines, (frequently ruinously heavy), and 
imprisonment, to which, towards the last, were added the 
pillory, whipping, and mutilation. 

Under Charles and his father, especially the former, this 
odious Chamber became insufiferably tyrannical and ofifen- 
sive, as a means of asserting the Royal prerogative : it 
even exercised illegal control over the ordinary Courts of 
Justice. The following are specimens of its proceedings 
under Charles : — 

1. Leiohton, a Scotch minister, wrote, in 1630, a work 
called **Zion*s Plea against Prelacy," in which he denounced 
Episcopacy, and said some sharp things about the Queen, 
who was a zealous Papist He was fined £10,000, — 
whipped and pilloried, — had his ears cut oS, his nose slit, 
and his cheeks branded ** S.S," (=" Sower of Sedition"), — 
was expelled the Church, — and sentenced to life-imprison- 
ment, but was released bv the Long Parliament 

2. Prtnne, a Puritan barrister, of Lincoln's Inn, wrote, 
in 1633, an .unwieldy quarto, called " Histrio-Mastix," in 
opposition to the stage and various sports. As the King 
and Queen sanctioned these amusements, and the latter hac^ 
herself, acted at a Court performance, it was pretended 
that the book was meant for a libel on Boyalty. Prynne 
was fined £5000, — pilloried, at Westminster and Cheap- 
side, with loss of an ear in each place, — struck off toe 
University and Inns of Court rolls, — and sentenced to life- 
imprisonment. While in jail, he managed to publish 
*^ Notes from Ipswich," a tract against the Bishops, for 
which he was further sentenced. 

3. Bastwick, a physician, and Burton, a clergyman, 
for publishing similar tracts, were similarly treated 
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SCOTCH AFFAIB8. 

Sketch of Affavra from Jamea I* a Death to 

1640 :— 

It had been James I^'s poliej to bring the Beformed 
Chiirch of Scollaiui ioto conformity with the Anglian 
CShnrch, by engrafting the system of the latter upon the 
former, and he had partly aooomplished his design, by the 
" Articles of Perth, causing thereby, however, diagost and 
alienation amongst the inferior dergy, and the people 
generally, who detested prelacy, regaraing it and Popery 
as one and the same. 

Charles came to the Throne bent upon perfecting his 
father's |dan, and speedily shewed his leaning, by elevating 
to the hi^eet state dignity, viz,, ih&t of " Lords af the 
ArticUs" eight of the Scotch prelates, thus deepening the 
animosity against himself, especially amongst the po^v^erful 
nobility, whoy naturally, regajxied these episcopal parvenus 
with jealous eyes. 

Ths King^ with Laud, pcad a rnsit to Scotland 1633, to be 
crowned, but made no attempt to carry out his scheme, 
being deterred therefrom by the popular feeling displayed 
in consequence of the introduction, by Laud, at the Om- 
nation, oi a high altar, candles, and genuflexions. 

Nevertheless, the obstinate monarch held to his purpose, 
and, on his return to England, caused Canons and a 
Litwrgy, (the former imposing prelatical Government, and 
the latt^ differing from that of the Anglican Church only 
in being nnxre Popish), to be prepared for the Ckurch of 
Soodandf (though he was not by law the head thereof). 

Sunday, July 23, 1637, being appcnnted for the first 
reading of the new Liturgy, the (lurches were the scene 
of wildest riot, the people, who had learned the character af 
it, tumultuously refusing to listen to the new service, and 
maltreating the clergy, (including the Dean and Bishop, 
in St. Giles's, Edinburgh), who attempted to read it. 
Bdots of a serious character ensued. 

Charles, on hearing of the reception of his pet scheme, 
instead of wisely withdrawing it, remained inflexible, 
merely issuing a 

Proclamation, — pardoning tiie rioters, but exhorting the 
people to receive the Liturgy obediently and peaceably, to 
which the reply was a public 
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ProtwtaHo% — ^pnsented by Lords Hume and Lyndeaey, 
tMB being the first appearance of any of th$ nobitiiy in open 
oppontion / This proved the crisis, the smoulderiDg insur- 
rection at once bursting into flaxoe. At Edinburgh, the 
patriots formed four oommittees, termed the 

** Four Tables/' — representing, respectively, the nobi- 
lity, gentry, Presbyterian clergy, and burgesses, — ^which 
assumed the entire government, provisionally, being gene- 
rajly obeyed with alacrity. They at once drew up the 
celebrated 

'' National Covenant/* — ^which was speedily subscribed 
by nearly every one in the country : it was preceded by a 
renunciation of Popery, signed, in his youth, by James I., 
and bound all setting hand to it in a solenm common en- 
gagement to 

1. Besist every innovation in religion, (t.«., in Piresby- 
terianism). 

2. Stand to the defence of the King, his person and 
authority, and of each other, in preservation of the re- 
ligion, liberties, and laws, of the Kingdom. 

Charles, now thoroughly alarmed, sent the Marquis of 
Hamilton to treat, on the basis oi the Covenant being re- 
nounced, which was stoutly refused, whereupon the King, 
(with his usual du{^city and want of wise decision), 
offered, successively, to give up the Liturgy and Canons, — 
abolish High Commission, — and, even, curtail the Bishops' 
power considerably. These offers, however, came short of 
the demands, and, by displaying Charles's weakness, en- 
couraged the malcontents to bolder and decisive measures. 
Accordingly, they proceeded to elect a 

GenercU Assembly, — which met, at Glasgow, Nov. 1638, 
and, encouraged by Argyle, and other nobles, 

1. Declared the Kirk independent of the Civil Power. 

2. Abolished Episcopae^, the Liturgy, the Ordinal, the 
Canons, and High Commission. 

3. Ordered everyone, under pain of excommunication, 
to sign the Covenant. 

The Marquis of Hamilton had, in Charles's name, in 
vain, ordered the Assembly to disperse, and, now, the 
King, equally in Tain, issued a 

Proclamation, — ^annulling the measures passed. 

It became evident, now, that the sword must be appealed 
to, and, accordingly, both sides prepared for tiiie contest. 
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The Scotch^ with the sympathies of England covertly on 
their side, and with the material assistance, in men and 
money, of France, to encourage them, enlisted and drilled 
enthusiastically, (Argyle taking the command of the new 
levies), and very shortly all the coimtry, save a small part 
which loyal Huutly held, was in an excellent state of 
defence, while an army, about 20,000 strong, imder Alex- 
ander Leslie, (a veteran of the German wars), crossed the 
Border y and advanced to near Berwick. Charles, on the 
other hand, had a large fleet, with 5,000 troops on board, 
which, under Hamilton, was to sail up the Firth of Forth 
to create a diversion, — while an army of 20,000 foot and 
3,000 horse, under the Earl of Arundel, was hastily raised, 
and marched north, the King, after summoning all the 
Peers to attend him, joining it With this showy, but 
militarily weak, force he marched to Berwick, where, 
finding that he could not depend upon his men, owing to 
their sympathies being with the Scotch, he determined 
upon conciliation, and, accordingly, hinted to the Scots 
that an accommodation was possible. They, being quite 
willing to avoid a contest, accepted the hint, and, after 
short negotiations, the King and the Scots, respectively, 
signed the 

Pacification of Berwick, June, 1639. 
Articles: — 

1. The Boyal fleet and army to be withdrawn, and the 
Scotch forces disbanded, within 48 hours. 

2. The King's authority to be restored. 

3. A General Assembly, and a (Scotch) Parliament, to 
meet for the settlement of all matters in dispute. 

The Assembly met, and, at once, abrogated the Canons» 
Liturgy, and ^igh Commission, — ^and abolished Episcopacy, 
Charles signified his consent to these measures, but, when 
the Parliament assembled, and commenced to take steps to 
limit the Royal prerogative, the King, acting on the aavice 
of Strafford ana Laud, prorogued its sittings, and deter- 
mined to again take up arms, 

Affavrafrom 1640 to 1649 : — 

Charles had been compelled, by necessity, to disband his 
army, after the "Pacification," and found himself, now, 
called upon to raise another, while he was utterlv without 
resources to equip and support it. To provide the where- 
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withal, lie called the " Short Parliament," which, however, 
(as related under ** Parliamentary Affiurs "), failed to meet 
his wishes, and was, accordingly, abruptly dissolved. 

By various illegal means, he, then, succeeded in fitting 
out 19,000 foot and 2,000 horse, but, meanwhile, the Scotch 
leaden, (having, when disbanding their troops, wisely 
iustructed them to hold themselves prepared for speedy 
re^mbodiment), had, with ease, assembled over 20,000 
sturdy and determined Covenanters, and, now, on heariog 
of the dissolution of Parliament, marched them across the 
Border^ declaring, earnestly and persistently, that their sole 
object was to obtain audience of the King, and lay their 
petition at his feet 

Entering England in August, they encountered a hostile 
force, 4,600 strong, posted, by Wentworth, to oppose their 
crossing the Tyne, in the oattU of 

Newbnm-on-Tyne, (Northumberland), August 28, 
1640. — Scots victorioua, 

Scots com, — General Alexander Leslie. 

English com. — Lord Edward Conway. 

The invaders, before assailing his forces, begged Conway 
to retire, and let them have free course to the Boval 
presence, and, being refused, attacked with irresistible 
energy, killing a larce number of the enemy, and driving 
the rest from the field. 

They, then, pushed on to, and took possession ofy 

Newcastle, — which was evacuated by the English, whom 
"Wentworth led back to Northampton, whither Charles 
had come. Finding the Scots still advanced, the King, 
with his army, retired to York, 

Here, messengers from the Scots came to propose nego^ 
tiationsy adopting a tone of hearty and humble loyalty, and 
of almost apology for their late success in battle. Con- 
senting to treat, Charles summoned, at York, (as related 
under <* Parliamentary AiEGdri**), a Council of Peers, by 
whose advice he appointed 16 Peers as commissioners on his 
own side, to meet 8 Covenanting deputies^ at Ripon. 

Meanwhile, {as narrated under ** Parliamentary AfGEdrs"), 
the "Long Parliament" was summoned. Before they 
met, however, the Council had come to temporary terms 
with the Scots, by the 

Treaty of Bipon, Octr. 26, 1610. 
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Articles :— 

1. Hostilities to at once oettM. 

2. The matters in dispate to be settled in London. 

$. The Scotch army to remain in England, and receive 
£5,600 weekly, to maintain % nntil the negotiation should 
be ended. 

The *' Long Parliament," (««0 ** Farliaiaeatary Afhizs ")f 
kept the Scotch army in England, paying for their supporty 
for twelve months, at the end of which time a 

Pacifieation, — ^was concluded. 

Mai/n, Ariielea : — 

1. The Scotch and English armies to disband. 

2. The Scots to receive £800,000, as "friendly assSstance 
and reUef "(0 

It, also^ declared that the Scots had ever been good 
subjects, and had, laudably, undertaken tiieir militaiy ex- 
pedition solely for the King's advantage and honor. 

The armies were disbanded Attgtist, 1641, and Charles^ 
(as related under ** ParUameataxj AfE!&irs ''), toent to Scot- 
land, where he displayed the utmost complaisance, — his 
ooncessions extending to the elevation of several Covenant- 
ers to the Privi/ Counot^— devout and assiduous conformity 
Hfith the Established Church, — ^and, on Parliament meeting 
consent to 

1. The late abolition of Episcopacy, and 

2. A Triennial BilL 

Unfortunately, however, for hixu, any favourable influ- 
ence which this line of conduct might nave produced Was 
considerably marred by an intrigue called the 

'' Incident" — The Earl of Montrose^ imprisoned by 
the Covenauters, for plotting against them, wrote to 
Charles, ofifering to prove that Hamilton and Argyle had 
carried on treasonable correspondence with some of the 
leaders of the English Parliament, and suggesting that 
they should be arrested, — and assassinated, S they should 
lesist 

The two accused, with Hamilton's brother, Lanark, fore- 
warned, withdrew into the country. 

Charles complained of the insult thus offered him, — and 
Parliament declared the noblemen justified in acting as 
they had done^ though they acquitted the King of all 
blame. 
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Oil the hrMkino o«r of the /ruA RebeUia^ 1641, the 
Scots sent a small jbody to the support of their coff»/?a<ru»te 

During the first year of the Civil War, Scotland re- 
mained n,eHirai. Bat the national sympathies vere strongly 
against the King, and, as the strife progressed, there t(X)k 
possession of the people an impatient longing to be aiding 
in the contest against tyranny, over the larder, and a 
solemn conviction of its being their duty so to assist, under 
pain of incurring the curse pronounced against Meroz, 
(who "came not to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty")* The conduct of Charles, in refusing, at this 
juncture, to call a Scotch Parliament, greatly swelled the 
current of hostility to hinL 

The English !rarliament had, fronv the first, looked 
wistfully l^yond the Tweed, and, when the reverses of 
1643 crowded upon their cause, determined to seek a 
Scotch offensive alliance. Accordingly, with a view to 
achieving this end. 

Sir Iiarry Vane, and 3 other commissioners, ^oere do- 
^patched to Scotland to negotiate. 

In consequence of Charles's refusal to assemble a Par- 
liament, the " Conservators of the Peace" (officials recently 
instituted), called, on their own authority, but in the 
King's name, a 

Convention of States, — ^with which the Commission- 
ers, after much treating, skilfully conducted by Vane on 
his side, drew upy for approval of the English Parliament, 
the celebrated 

Solemn League and Oorenant, 1843. 

Articles : — 

1. The subscribers to 

(I). Defend one another mutually against all oppo- 
nents. 

(2). Endeavour to root out Popeiy, Prelacy, super- 
stition, heresy, schism, and profaneness, — the Eng- 
lish Church to be amended according to the Scrip- 
tures find the best reformed models. 

(3). Maintain the rights and privileges of parliaments, 
together with the Boyal authority. 

(4). Discover, and bring to justice, all inoendiaries 
and malignants. 
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2. The Scotch to supplj 21,000 troops to aid the Parlia- 
mentarians. 

3. Parliament to pay £31|000 monthly to maintain the 
troops. 

The English Parliament subscribed the Covenant, Septr. 
25, and ordered all in office to do the same, — ^£100,000 
were despatched over the Border, — and^ by the end of the 
year, a Scotch army^ 20,000 nomerous, consisting partly 
of troops recalled from Ireland, marched into Bnglana, 
early in 1644^ thereby twrning the scale against the King^ 
in the 

CIVIL WAB, — ^their share in which, in England^ in 
1644, — viz,j attacking Newcastle; being blockaded in 
Sunderland; joining Fairfax, and, with him, besieging 
York, fighting Marston Moor, and taking York, must 
be here narrated from ** Civil War,**) 

In Scotland: — 

It seemed for some time as though Charles's tottering 
cause were to be restored and made triumphant by the 
efforts of the loyal and heroic young Marquis of Montrose, 
(James Graham), who, with a smaU force of compatriots, 
strengthened by a few troops from Ireland, proved a red- 
hot thunderbolt to the Covenanters. In 

1644:— 

The first gleam of promise was afforded, by the issue of 
the battle of 

Tippermnir, (Perth), Septr. If—Royaliatd victor- 
iou8, 

R. com,, — Xarqnis of IControse, 

P. ., — Lord Eloho. 

By this victory, Moatrose obtained possession of 

Aoerdeen, (defended by Lord Burleigh), which was given 
up to the sack for three days, during which the most horrible 
cruelties were perpetrated, especially by the Irish merce- 
naries, who compelled their victims to strip before being 
butchered, that their blood might not spoil their clothes 
for "loot." In . 

1646:— 

IControte vfon the battles of 

Inyerlochy, (InvemessX Feb. 2. 

jP. com, — Maxquif of Argyle, — 
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Auldearn, (Inverness), May 9. 

P. com, — General Hurry, — 

Alford, (Aberdeen), Jnly 2. 

P. com. — General Baillie, — and 

Kilsyth, (StirUngX Aug. 19. 

P. com, — General Baillie. 

In this severe engagement, 5,000 Covenanters fell, on 
the field and in the pursuit, while they lost all their 
artillery and stores. The victory made the Marquis master 
of Scotland, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and the other important 
towns lying at his mercy. 

Numbers of " trimming ** nobles now declared on the 
Boyal side, and Charlefs power seemed completely re- 
established. But this prospect was speedily blighted, and 
his cause across the Border ruined, by the consequences of 
the very battle which seemed to have ensured its triumph. 

No sooner was the Elilsyth plunder divided, than most 
of the Highland clans returned home, with their shares, 
thus fatally reducing Montrose's numbers, while the acces- 
sion of fresh supporters was more than counterbalanced 
by jealousies which issued in the withdrawal of many 
from the Boyalist ranks, which, thus reduced and dis- 
organized, were surprised by 4,000 horse, suddenly crossing 
the Tweed, and compelled to fight, at every disadvantage, 
the batde of 

Philiphaugli, (near Selkirk), Septr. 13. — Parlia- 
ment victorious, 

P. com. — General David Leslie. 

R. com. — Marquis of Montrose, 
who, with a few followers, escaped : all the rest were slain, 
or captured^ and ChcurMs cause in Scotland wholly col- 
lapsed. 

In England^ in 

1645:— 

The Scotch army took 

Carlisle, — after a stubborn resistance, and^ advancing 
West, besieged 

Hereford, which Charles relieved. 

They, thence, retired to, and made their head-quarters at, 

Newark, where the King gave himself up to themy (which 
event, and their subseouent delivery of him to the Parlia- 
menty are narrated under " Parliamentary AfGEurs "). 
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Upon the arrangemeiit bmng effected, tiie Sootch can- 
tingent returned home, and was disbanded. 

From the moment that the Independents began to 
get the upper hand in Parliament, the Scotch, who were 
nothing it not Presbyterians, commenced to veer round 
towards Charles. (Their diacfust (xt the Independent 
treatment of the Covenant, and the sending Commissioners 
on behalf of the King to the Parliament, and the Treaty 
made by these with Charles, are narrated under " Parlia- 
mentary, fto., Afflurs *'). 

The Scots Parliament readily voted the Duke of Ham- 
ilton 40,000 men, for the suppcnrt of the Kingfs authority, 
and called a large body of troops from IJlster, where 
Monro commanded. The Bake professed that aJl these 
measures were taken in defence of the Covenant, but, 
meanwhQe, he was in correspondence with the Royalist 
leaders in the N. of England, and arranged, with them, an 
invasion of England, and, accordingly, crossed the Bonier 
and entered upon the 

CIVIL WAB BENEWEB, 1648»~(the events of which. 

In England, — must be supplied from " Civil War.*') 

In Scotland : — 

Cromwell invaded the country, with a numerous force, 
after the surrender of Hamilton, suid, joining Argyle, who 
was, also, in arms, reduced the rising. 

The two, then, proceeded to suppress the moderate Presb,^- 
terians, placing the power in the hands of their own party, 
and visiting severely all who had taken part in ^Mamilton*s 
Engagemsnt" Having, thus, spent two months, Cromwell 
returned to England. 

The Trial and Ejpeoution of Charles were eminently 
unpopular with the Scots, who warmly protested against 
the proceedings, but in vain. 

IBISH AFEAIBS. 

The Period was rendered terribly memorable in Ireland 
by the 

GBBAT BEBELLION, 1641:— 

Origin. — Popular discontent at 

1. The Colonization, under James L, of the lands of Ulster 
and other parts, forfeited by rebellion, by English and 
Scotch adventurers, (mostly Protestants). 
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S. Tlte pwial laws in force mfcdnU Bomanit6tf (of wkom 
the bulk of the popalation ooDsisted). 

3. The mis-gopemmeiti af Str^ard, who had denuded 
Royal granted (after paying for their grants), — dedared 
the lands of Oonnangfat forfeited, on pretence that they 
belonged to the Crown,— ^allowed no one to leave the 
Island without his Ucenoe, — established mighty monopo- 
lies for his own advantage, — ^imposed arbitrary taxes, and 
levied them by military force, — imposed the Articles on the 
Irish Church, — ^and set up the authority of the executive 
over the Law Courts. 

Leaders.—'Bng^T ICore, (an Irishman celebrated for 
bravery and ability) ; Sir Fhellm O'Keil, (the representa- 
tive of the Tyrone family) ; and Lord Maguir^. 

Object, — To massacre, and expel, the English, — and 
establish an independent Romish state, under the protector- 
ship of Spain. 

Strafford had raised the army in Ireland from 8,000 to 
12,000 men, (with the secret purpose of employing them 
for Charles's benefit in Englsmd), and, thereby, had been 
able to keep the people in subjection. But Parliament had 
insisted on reducing the force to its original dimensions, 
the result of which rash step was to greatly weaken the 
English grasp of the country, and to turn loose on it a 
large body of men, mostly Papists, familiar with the use 
of arms. 

The old Irish, seeing their opportunity, and encouraged 
by the successful efforts of English and of Scots to obtain 
redress of grievances, took advantage of the state of things 
in their own country and the duatracted condition of 
England to raise the standard of revolt. 

The approach of winter havinff been fixed upon for the 
commencement of the revolt, ^o that the difiiculty of 
transporting troops might be augmented), the iosurgents 
began by a surprise attack on 

Dnblia Castle^ Ootr. 23, ie41,~which failed, owing 
to betrayal of the plan. 

Meanwhile, (/Neil and his oonfideraies set tip the stand- 
ard of rebellioH in Ulster, and, immediately, were joined 
wholesaia by their fellow-countrymen. 

The insurgents confined themselves, at first, to seizing the 
estate^ houses^ cattle, and other property, of the settlers, in 
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this province. When, however, they had stripped their 
victims thtiB, they, under the direction of their leaders 
and the priests, embarked upon one of the most horrible 
massacres in history, immense numbers of the wretched 
'* heretics," man, woman, and child, being, variously, burned, 
(numbers in the ruins of their own houses), buried alive, 
and drowned, while others were stripped of their clothes, 
and turned naked out of doors, amidst unusually rigorous 
cold and severe tempest. 

The English of Ulster being totally annihilated, the 
Bebellion rapidly spread through the other divisions. The 
bloodshed tnerein was comparatively light, but the bar- 
barities exercised rivalled those in the North. 

The old English settlers, "of the Pale,*' (who were 
Bomanists), seem, at first, not to have been in the secret, 
for they censured the rebels, professed abhorrence of their 
atrocities, and induced the magistrates to give them arms 
for the avowed purpose of supporting the Government. 
Soon, however, their religious overcame their political 
sympathies and convictions, — they joined the insurgents, 
taking Lord Gormanstone as leader, and, speedily, b^same 
worthy rivals in brutality of the old Irish. 

The toted of those who perished in all the provinces is 
estimated at from 50,000 to 200,000, the former being the 
number given by Clarendon, who would not over-do his 
calculation. 

Only the holding out of Dublin Castle preserved the 
English name in the Island. 

The news of the outbreak was given to the Commons, 
Nov. 1, by a committee of the Lords. Charles, who was 
in Scotland, finding the Scots unable to do more than send 
a small guard for their compatriots in Ulster, felt himself 
obliged, in this strait, to resort to Parliament. {Insert 
here, from ** Parliamentary, &c., Affisdrs," his messagey and 
the feelings and cowse of conduct of the Commons at this 
Juncture), 

Begarding the charge that the King instigated, or, at 
least, connived at, the Bebellion, it seems pretty clear, 
from documentary evidence, that he was aware of the 
existence, long before the outbreak, of a revolutionary 
attempt being in contemplation, — and that he ^^ wished to 
turn this feeling to his own purposes, by causing an armed 
demonstration in Ireland^ against the English Parliament,^ 
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It is strongly significant that he^ on hearing of the rising, 
vfrote to his Secretary ; '* / hope tkU Hi-news of Ireland 
vnU hinder some of these fdUies in England,** 

Large bodies of troops^ English and Scotch, were sent 
over from time to time, to put down the rising^ but with 
no result, the Bomanists remaining in arms, and even 
forming a 

Gonroderation^ 1642, — to give unity to their acts. 
At the same time, they professed the utmost loyalty to 
Charlea 

By the exertions of the Marquis of Ormond, Lord- 
Lieutenant, and Commander-in-Chief of the forces in the 
Island, the Irish Council and magistrates were gradually 
enlisted on the side of the King, so that when the 

English Parliament sent Commissioners over to conduct 
the of airs of the Kingdom^ they were excluded from the 
Council 

In 1643, there being about 50,000 troops under his 
orders, Ormond^ acting on private instructions from Charles, 
agreed to an 

Armistice with the Bebels, Septr. 13, — whereby he 
was enabled to send over to his master's aid several Anglo- 
Irish regiments, {whose share in the ensuing contest must 
he here narrated, from ** Civil War '»). 

In 1645, "the State of Ireland^ formed Article III. 
of those propounded at the fruitless negotiation at Ux' 
bridge, 

I^ter on, in the same year, occurred the battle of Naseby, 
and the consequent capture of the King's private papers, 
with their fatal evidence against Charles, (see '* Farliaiiitn- 
tary^ftcAiEdri'*). 

In Irdandy the same year, a secrel Treaiy with the Bebds 
was concluded. — Charles, now in extremities, being anxious 
to have over to his assistance all the troops remaining in 
the island, instructed Ormond to promise the insurgents 
the repeal of all penal laws against Papists, — and, at the 
same time, as they might demand further concessions 
which could not be made openly, he gave a private com- 
mission to the Earl of Glamorgan, to levy men, and coin 
money and employ the Crown revenues for their 8upi)ort, 
— ^and promised to ratify any treaty that nobleman might 
make, even if contrary to Law. JBut, to enable him, if 
neoessaxy, to diflfilaim it, (which he, presently, actually 
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did), the Eiag oBmnd the docmnent to be dzawn oat in- 
formally. 

In consonanoe with his inatnietioiifl^ GUamoigaii oon- 
dnded a 

SemC Treaty of Peace with the Sebelty-^aaongst 

the stipidationB being an nndentanding that they sfarould 
retain all the churches they had held since the commenoe- 
ment of the War, on oonditioii of assisting Charles with 
10,000 men I 

A copy of this precious document fell mto the hands of 
the Ei^lifl^ forces, being UilMn vrm, ti^e ba^age of the 
titular Archbishop of Tuam, who was killed xn a wrtiA cf 
the gijurriaon of Sliffo, 

It was immediately published ereiywhere in Ireland, 
and copies sent to England, (its efects in whidx coontiy are 
given tmder ** ParlianiMitarj, fts^ Affidrs "). 

Not only did Charles repudiate the Treaty, but, to keep 
up appearances, Glamorgan was actually thrown into 
prison, though soon released. 

Upon his surrender to the Scots, the Kins sent orders 
to Ormoad to submit (if he could not defend himself), to 
the Parliaaient, rather thdn to the Papists^ which he, being 
in diie extremity, was nothing loath to do. Accordingly, he 
delivered up 

Dvbfiii, Drogheda, Dnnialk, and other garrisons, to 
Odonel Joaei, Snglish oommauder, and. himself quitting 
the Island for England, to eventually join Prince Charles, 
in France^ 1647. 

Meanwhile, the Pa^^sts, dreading the Parliament, and 
disgiEisted with the indiscretion and insolence of Binuccini, 
the Nuncio, saw that their only safe resource lay in suf^rt- 
ing CharWs cause. Eari Clanricarde formed a secret 

Comhination amonait the Eomanisti, — drove the 

Nuncio from the Island — and invited Ormond to retnm, 
and reSssume the Government. 

The latter consented, and cune baek, 1648^ — and, im- 
mediately, conclvded a 

Treaty with fhe PapistB: — 

Artidea : — 

1. The King to 

(1). Grant full freedom of worship^ 

(2.) Eadress ail grievances of religion and trade. 
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(3.) Establish the indepeadaaoe of the Irish Govem- 
menlC 

2. The Irish to support an army of 17,500. 

The army was raised, — ^and, the Parliameat, (oocupied at 
home with the anxieties of the final straggle with the 
King's party), totally neglecting their interest in Ireland, 
Ormond readily reduced 

Dnndalky Drogheda, and other garrisons, and tkrecU- 
ened Jones, in 

Dublin, — which, with Londondeny, was the only strong- 
hold left the Parliamentarians in the Island. At the 
moment of Charles's ezecntioGoi, it seemed very probable 
that Ireland would be lost to England. 

GOSIEKPO&IBY SOVEBEieSS. 
France. Oermany. Spain. 

Louis XIIL Fbkdinano H. PaiXiip IV. 

LOUIB XrV. FBBDINA2n> III. 

Popea. 

ITbbaii VIII. IimoanrT X. 



THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Bates.— Jan. 30, 1648-1660, May 29. 



The histozy of the Commonwealth consists of three 
periods : — 

1. Fiom. Charles L's Execution to the appointment of 
Cromwell as Lord Protector, 1649-1653. 

2. Oliver CromweU's Protectorate, 1653-1658. 

3. From Cxomweirs Death to the Bestoration, 1658- 
1660. 

[It is not, hotoever, desirable to follow this division in the 
etsuit^f pages : it vnU he easy for the student who masters 
them to narrate separately, if required, the events^ (general, 
or special), of either of the three ^ochs\ 

During the Period termed the '* CommonweaUh^^ Charles 
I J. was, de Jure, King, his regnal years being, according to 
the Judges, dateable from Jany. '30, 1649. 

F 
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WABS. 

1. THE CIVIL WAB, 16«l-1651. 

!• In England. — Details have been given under ^ {and 
must he here narrated from), ** Seotoh Affairs,** becaaae it 
was mainly confined to, or connected with, Sootknd. 

2. In Scotland,— «e0 « Sooteh Aflkln ". 

8. In Ireland,— w« "Irish AfBdrs**. 

2. WITH THE DUTCH, 1662-1654. 

Origin : — JeaXouty between the two eountriee, €u mari* 
time nations. 

Events leadmg to Wanr. — ^The Dutch democratic 
party having, upon the death of William of Orange, tiie 
Stadtholder, 1650, succeeded in establishing a Republic, 
the English Pcurliament projected a coUlition between the 
two states, for mutual security and advantage, and, to 
effect this, sent over, as envoys, St. John, (the CMef- 
Justice), and Strickland. 

The Dutch, hitherto almost omnipotent at sea, who re- 
garded the increase of English commerce with jealous 
dislike, treated with cold indijference the overtures of the 
Commonwealth, offering only to renew the former alli- 
ances with England. Besides this treatment, the envoi/s 
were insulted, bv the Orange faction and the populace 
generallv, and Uoyalist refugees were allowed to remain in 
Holland, 

The ambassadors, angered and disgusted, returned home, 
and, without difficulty, changed the pacific intentions of 
Parliament to hostile purposes. 

To provoke the Low Countries to war, and to injure 
their commerce, the Rump pa>ssedt\iQ celebrated Navigation 
Act, (which, owing to their mercantile marine being the 
general carrying medium of Europe, was almost a death- 
blow at the Dutch conmierce), — and granted to certain 
merchants, who professed grievances, letters of search and 
reprisals, the result of wmch was the capture of over 80 
Dutch ships. 

War was now inevitable, but, before it could be declared, 
hostilities commenced, (as narrated infra). 

After the first fight between Blake and Yan Tromp, the 
Dutch sent their Pensionary, Paw, to demand explanations, 
and arrange the quarrel, if possible. Parliament, however, 
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bent on war, refused to listen to Temonfltrancei^ or exchange 
explanations, simply demanding^ without conditions, ifutant 
reparation for the alleged wrongs inflicted by Dutch ves- 
sels on English commerce. TkU demand could not, of 
course, consistently with self-respect^ be granted, and tMU, 
therefore, disregarded^ whereupon 

War was declared against the States-General, July 9, 

1662. 

Events : — 

1652:- 

Previous to the declaration of War^ 

Hostilities commencedjexsij in May, by Commodore Young, 
who fired on a Dutch vessel, tor not saluting the English 
flag. Soon after, occurred a battle 

. Off Dover, May l^.—Engliah victorioua. 

E, corns, — Bobert Blake ; Captain Bourne. 

D, com, — ^Van Tromp, (one of the bravest add toughest 
of the old Dutch '^seardogs.'') 

Which was to blame of these two fiery, energetic, chiefs, 
for the engagement it is hard to say, Yan Tromp declaring 
that stress of weather drove him into Dover Eoads, while 
Blake asserted that, when he signalled to the Dutchman to 
lower his flaff, the latter replied by a broadside. 

Tromp had 42 sail, Blake only 15, which were, however, 
reinforced, after the fight had be^un, by 8 more, under 
Bourne. In spite of his numerical inferiority, Blake 
maintained the battle for 5 hours, sinking one, and taking 
another, of the ships of the enemy, who, then, night coming 
on, made off to the Dutch coast 

After the declaration of War, 

Blake, sailing to the N. of Scotland, drove away the 
Dutch herring ^^ busses'* which had been, for years, in the 
habit of fishing in British waters, thereby reaping rich 
profits. Betuming thence, he was met by Van Tromp, 
with 100 vessels. A fearful storm, however, prevented an 
engagement, and Tromp returned, pursued by Blake, to 
HoUand, where he met witii such unmerited censure for 
his compelled inaction that he resigned, in disgust, being 
succeeded by the equally brave and more skilful De Euyter, 
who, with 50 ships, convoying 30 merchantmen through 
the Channel, was encountered by an English squadron, 
only 40 strong, in battle 
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Off Plynoufl^ Angr 10.-*- JtuZecmt^e. 

S. «om.--^T Geo. kywtmb. 

D, „ ^-Be Bnytar. 

Night parted the combatants, and next day the Dutch- 
nan sheered off, with his oonvoy, the English being too 
cut up to follow. 

The gallant Hollander, lelnf oroed by a squadron under 
De WiU, speedily returned, and encountered a nearly equal 
English force in hatUe 

£i fhe Downs, Septr. 28. — English r/idcyrums. 

B.eonu, — ^Blake; Fenn; Boome. 

/>. y — DeBi^yter; ComelinsDe Witt. 

The enemy's rear-admixal was boarded and taken, two 
others were sunk, and one blown up. Evening closed the 
conflict, and, next morning, the Dutch made all sail home, 
pursued by the English. 

Van Tromp was now restored to the oommand, and, 
under his vigorous and determined direction, immense 
preparations were made for carrying the War to a suooess- 
ful issue. In two mouths, he was enabled to set sail from 
Holland with nearly 90 well-manned ships. Blake, on the 
other hand, owing to disgraceful naval maladministration, 
oould muster but 37 sail, of which nearly iJl were unsound, 
and all badly-furnished in eveiy way, while many of the 
captains were mutinous. Tet he did not hesitate to meet 
the Dutchman in battle near 

Goodwin Bands, Novr. 2& — Dutch victoTrious. 

D. corns. — Van Tromp ; De Buyter. 

B, com. — ^Blake. 

After 5 hours' gallant resistance, Blake was compelled 
to retreati with great loss, and terribly shattered, to the 
Thames. 

Tromp now sailed up and down Channel, unmolested, 
with a besom at his mast-head to indicate that he had 
swept the English from the sea. 

Meanwhile, the indomitable Blake was vigorously re- 
forming abuses, and refitting the fleet, no less than 80 
ships being, by his exertions, at sea early in 

1663:— 

This fleet) lying in the Channel, was not long in finding 
the enemy, and giving battle 

Off Portland, Feb. 18. — English victorUms. 
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E. oom«.— ^Blake ; OeMral ICoak; Dma. 
Z>. „ — ^Van Tromp ; DftBnytor. 

Kake was l3riiig off Portland Island when he deseried 
Tromp, with 76 ships, eonyoying 300 merchantmen up 
Channel, and, at once, attacked, the result being a running 
fight of three days, lasting till Feb. 20. 

This was the fiercest engagement that had taken place 
during the War, Tromp fightii^ with magnificent pluck 
and tenacity, and, finally, making a skilf i3 retreat, with 
the loss, however, of 11 of his own shipa^ 30 of the convoy, 
SOOO slain, and 1500 prisoners ; the English had only one 
vessel sunk, but their whole fleet was greatly shattered, 
while their slain totalled almost aa high as those of the 
Dutch. 

Prom this point onwards, the War wu conducted with 
"vigor . . unanimity," and success. The next affior of 
importance was a great battle 

Off the Horth Eoreland, June S, and 4. — English 

victorious, 

B, corns, — IConk ; Dean, (killed, by a chain-shot) ; Blake, 
(came up the second day, and decided the fight). 

D, com. — Van Tromp. 

The enemy lost 19 ships, and 1,300 prisoners: the 
English suffered very little. 

Van Tromp hastened, with his shattered fleet, to the 
Tezel, and was there blockaded, by Monk, Blake remaining 
on shore ilL In a few weeks, the Dutchman had refitted, 
and made an attempt to break through the English line, 
thus bringing on a oattle 

Off the Tezel, July 29-31. — English victorious. 

E. corns, — Honk; Penn. 

2>. com, — ^Van Tromp ; (killed, by a musket-ball through 
the heart, while, with furious desperation, urging on his 
men). 

The two sides being equal in force, (each having 100 
sail), skill, and bravery, the fight was obstinate and pro- 
tracted, the result being in suspense until Van Tromp 
received his death-wound : De Kuyter then sheered off 
towards the Tezel, with a loss of 30 ships, sunk or burned, 
and, (including prisoners), 6,000 men : the English had 
two vessels destroyed, and 1300 men slain or wounded. 

Thisl victoiy decided the War, the Duteh, overwhelmea 
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with their disasters and losses, (these including 1200 sail, 
and amounting, in money, to more than their 20 years' 
contest with Spain had cost them), eagerly sought to come 
to terms, and, in consequence, negotiations were opened, 
and issued in the signing of the offensive and defensive 

Treaty of Westmiiuster, April 6, 1664. 

Main Articles : — 

1. The United Provinces to 

(1.) Becognize the supremacy of the flag of the British 

Commonwealth, in the narrow seas. 
(2.) Bestore the Island of Foleron, and pay the Eajst 

India Company £170,000 compensation for damages. 
(3.) Fay £3,615 to sufferers, during the War, at Am- 

Doyna, and compensate the Baltic merchants, also. 

2. Neitiier of the contracting parties to shelter or aid 
the enemies of the other, 

8. WITH SPAIN, 1655-1660. 

Origi/n, — Cromwell's desire to extend the territory 
and power of England at the expense of Spain, together 
with, perhaps, strong religious antipathy on his part to 
the Bomish faith, especially that bigoted form of it which 
obtained in Spain. 

Events : — 

In 1665:— 

Before War toas declared, 
OromweU required of Spain 

1. A free trade to the W. Indies. 

2. The preemption of Spanish wool for English mer- 
chants. 

3. A guarantee that English traders should not be 
molested by the Inquisition. 

These demands were, of course, refused, whereupon, on 
pretence of depredations on the English commerce, a 
squadron was despatched to the W. Indies, for the purpose 
of taking 

St. Domingo, which was attackedy unsuccessfully, with 
great loss and disgrace, by the commanders. Admiral Penn, 
and Venables, (under whom there were 4,000 troops on 
board). That they might not return without accomplishing 
anything, the two, then, proceeded to 

Jamaica, which important island swrrendered at dis- 
cretion, May, 1666. — This valuable conquest did not, 
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Jiowever, prevent the Protector from sending both the 

commanders, on their return, in disgtace, to the Tower, for 

their failure at Hispaniola. 
Upon news of this expedition reaching Europe, 
Spain declared War, — and proceeded to seize all 

English ships and merchandize within grasp. Cromwell 

then concluded an 

Alliance with France against Spain, Octr., 
1656:— 

Blake, with Montague, made vigorous preparations for 
hostilities, and, proceeding to Spain, lay off Cadiz, hoping 
to intercept the treasure ships, until want of water com- 
pelled them to sheer off towards Portugal, leaving, how- 
ever, a squadron of 7 ships, on the coast, under 

Captain Stayner, who, Septr. 9, took two galleons of the 
fleet from Lima, containing treasure to the value of nearly 
two millions. In 

1657:— 

The Spanish treasure-fleet, 16 strong, was pursued, by 
the English admiral-in-chief, to the Canaries. There it 
sheltered and was brought to action, in the bay of 

Santa 'Cmz, (Tenen£Ee), Ap. 20. — English vie- 
torioua, 

E. corns. — Blake ; Captain Stayner. 

The Spanish galleons were, with a large number of other 
vessels, moored under shelter of a strong castle and seven 
forts. With consummate daring, Blake, the wind favor- 
ing, sailed rif^ht into the crescent-shaped harbour, and, at 
once, commenced a fierce attack upon the enemy's ships, 
all of which, at the end of four hours, were on fire, the 
issue being their total destruction. Marvellously, just as 
this result was achieved, the wind served to bring the 
Enprlish fleet out of its dangerous position, which Blake 
successfully accomplished, the whole affair bein^ one of 
the boldest and most dashing exploits in the annals of our 
navy. In 

1657 :— 

A second Alliance with France was made, by Crom- 
well, on condition that Mardyke and Dunkirk should be 
given him as soon as they should be taken. In 

1658 :— 

The Protector sent an army, 6000 strong, under General 
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Lockbaii, inio Handera, to join the French, uoder Manlial 
Tareone. The AUiet, then^ f armed the wlg^ of 

Dunkirk: — 

AUie^ corns. — ^Tatenna; loekhart 
^. com. — Marqnii of Leyden. 

The enemy's matching to relieye the place brooght on 
the bcUtle of the 

Dnnes, Jnne 4. — Allies victoriouB. 

Allied corns. — ^Turemie ; General Lockhart. 

Sp. corns, — Bon Juan; Frinee of Cond6; Bake of York, 
(Jaa. IL). 

The defeat was total, and was owing mainly to the valor 
of Lockhart's '^ immortal six tfaoasand/' most of whose 
officers felL in consequence of their heroXc daring* 

Dunkirk surrendered Jnne 17, — ^and was, according to 
agreement, given up to the English, its possession being 
regarded by Cromwell as a means of obtaining^ (with 
French aid}^he partition of the Low Countries. 

Fumes, Dizmude, Ypres, Oravelines, Oudenarde, 

and Menin, now fdlf successively, into the hands of the 
Allies. 

The Bestoration put an end to this War, as far as 

England was concerned. 

4. MINOR QUABBEL8 WITH 

1. Portagal, 1653. 

Origin. — ^The Portuguese granting shelter total English 
fleet which, soon after the execution of Charles I., revolted 
from the Parliament, and accepted Eupert for commander. 

Blake pursued the fleet to the Tagus, wherein it had 
taken shelter, and, having demanded from the King, and 
been refused, permission to attack it, treated Portugal 
as an enemy's country, and inflicted such damage on its 
shipping that the Eing was only too glad to negotiate a 

Treaty, — agreeing to 

1. Bepair all injuries done to England. 

2. Pay the expenses of the hostilities Blake had en- 
gaged in. 

2. Tuscany, 1655. 

Origin. — The Dice's having allowed some English 
ships, seized by Rupert, to be sold at Leghorn. 
Blake, appearing before the latter place, with the fleet 
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he afterwards took to Algiers, Ac., compelled the Dule to 
pay £60,000 repairoJtUm to the owners of the sold Yessels. 

4. Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 1655. 

Origin, — ^The piratical attach of the Deys of these 
states upon the English shipping, 

Blake, with a squadron of 30 ships, fitted oat at the 
same time that Penn's was equippea for the W. Indies, 
sailed to the Mediterranean. asLnua determined to put an 
end to the exploits of the Dejs, who were very sconrges 
to that Sea, he sailed first to 

Algiers, whose ruler wisely submittedf giving satisfaction 
for the past, and pledges for the futnre. — ^Thenoe he pro- 
ceeded to 

Tunis, — whose Dej insolently brared him, and, in con- 
sequence, had his castles^ (Porto Farino, and Goletta), 
destroyedy and his ships bumedy to the great awe and ad- 
miration of that part of the world. Lastly, 

Tripoli, his fame having preceded him, from Tunis, made 
tenns with the English admiral 



Cromwdl interfered on behalf of the 

Vandois, the Protestants of the valleys of Savoy, 
(1655), who were being cruelly persecuted by the Duke of 
Savoy. Under his influence, the French Government 
brought such pressure to bear that tolercUion, and restor- 
ation of their ancient piivileges, were granted to the 
sufferers. 

Cromwell's foreign policy, (though more meddlesome 
and high-handed than would suit our day), was ''mag- 
nanimous, enterprising, and ultimately successful, and, by 
his firmness and prudence, he made" the English ''Gk>veru- 
ment respected more than it had ever been before, 
excepting under Elizabeth. "It was his boast,'' (and a 
boast which proved true), ** that he would render the name 
of an EndLishman as much feared and revered as ever was 
that of a Koman." 

PLOTS, &c. 

S0TALI8T AHO BEPUBLICAH C0N8FIBACIE8, 1664-5, 

— the discontent shewn by Parliiunent encouraging the 
movements. 
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All failed, the Protector being forewarned and fore- 
armed. In connection with one 

Plot to assassinate Cromwell, 1654, the 

Chiefs — Gerard, and Vowell, were eaectUecL 

To panish the Boyalists for rising, the Protector, by an 
Edict in Coancil, instituted an impost termed 

Decimatioili — ^being a tax of one-tenth on Boyalist 
incomes. To levy it, he divided England into 11 juris- 
dictions, each under a major-general These officers, aided 
by commissioners, had power to impose decimation on 
whom they pleased, — to levy all other taxes, — and to im- 
prison any one whom they suspected of disloyalty to the 
(commonwealth, there being no appeal from their decisions 
save to the Protector himself 1 They were, in fact, abso- 
lute masters of the liberty and property of every one in 
the country. 

(The plots against Cromwell's life were countenanced 
by Charles II., who issued a Proclamation urging the Pro- 
tector's assassination !) 

PLOT TO ASSASSINATE CROMWELL, 1667. 

Chiefs, — Colonel Sexby ; Miles Syndercombe. 

The latter was persuaded by the former, who was on the 
Continent, to undertake the deed : he was, however, seized, 
— ^tried,'— found "Guilty" of treason, — and condemned; but 
was found dead, in bed, the night preceding the day fixed 
for his execution, (Feb. 13). Sexby was, afterwards, 
caught, and sent to the Tower. 

BOTAUST CONSPIBAGT, 1668,— /or a rising in London, 
andf at the same time, an invasion from Flanders, 

Chiefs, — Marquis of Ormond; Lord 7air&z; Sir W. 
Waller; Sir Harry Slingsby* (a former conspirator) ; and 
Dr. Hewit, a Church clergyman. 

Ormond came over to England to join the others in 
organizing the plot, which assumed a more serious aspect 
owing to discontent in the army : learning, however, that 
Cromwell knew of the affair from the first, he fled, in good 
time. 

The movement was firmly and speedily suppressed, 
numbers being imprisoned, and the more guilty being tried 
by a specially appointed High Court of Justice. Slingsby, 
and Hewit, alone, were executed. 

At the same time as the preceding, there was a 
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' CONSPntACT or "MIlLEKAaiAN8'» IK THE ABUT,— 

frustrated by Cromweirs wise measures. 

C0N8PIBACT or BOTALISTS, 1659.— 

Origrm.— The encmxragement felt hy the Royaluts at 
the dissensions beticeen the Parliament and the Army^ on 
the abdication of Richard Cromwell. 

The majority of the party at first engaged in the plot, but, 
finding tnat government knew thereof, and was adopting 
decided precautions, they ahnost immediately withdrew. 

Sir Cteorge Booth, however, one of the chiefs, unin- 
formed of the abandonment of the scheme, assembled a 
body of men, and surprised 

Chester, (Aug.)— He was, then, joined by the Earl of 
Derby, and Lord Herbert, and a momentary ray of success 
gilded the movement. 

Lambert, however, defeated Booth* in the battle of 

Nantwich, Ang. 19, — whereupon the whole movement 
collapsed. 

PAEUAMENTAET, &c., AEFAIBS. 

1. Before CromwelVa Appointment as Pro- 
tector : — 

Before the execution of Charles I., there had been dis- 
cussions in Parliament as to the future government of the 
country. Some had favored the idea of passing by the 
King's two elder sons, Charles and James, whose principles 
were fixed, and conferring the Crown upon the Duke of 
Gloucester, or the Princess Elizabeth ; the majority, how- 
ever, desired a republic, and it was, accordingly, this form 
which the Commons proceeded to establish, after the 
execution. 

As the first step thereto, there was, immediately, issued a 

Proclamation', — declaring it treason to give anyone the 
title of "King." The Lower Chamber then passed a 

Vote abolishing the House of Lords, as " useless and 

dangerous,'' Feb. 6, 1649, — whereupon, the few Peers 
who had continued to sit broke up. The Commons then 
sanctioned a 

Vote abolishing Monarchy, as'' unnecessary, burden- 
some, and dangerous," Feb. 7. 
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The snpreme authority now rested in the ^ Bum^ who 
prooeeded to appointy aa the Executiye, a 

(Jonncil oi State, (Feb. 14), eonsistmg ol 41 indi- 
viduaky indudiDg Lords Denbigh, Pembroke^ Mulgntve, 
Salisbury, and Grey ; Cromwell, Fairfax, SHppon, Ludlow, 
and Hutchinson ; Bradshaw, (PresideutX Whitelocke, St. 
John, Vane, Hasilrigge, ana John Milton, (Foreign 
Secretary). 

The functions of this Council, (which was appointed for 
a year only, at the end of which the Commons were, as 
they promised, to restore the power to the people, from 
whom they acknowledged to have receired it), were the 
Home Government ; the direction of the Army and Navy ; 
the supervision of IVade ; and the management of Foreign 
Affairs. 

All public business forms were chansed from the Eong^s 
name to that of the ^ Keepers of the liberties of EB^and," 
and a new Great Seal was engraved, bearing the effigy of 
their House, with the legend, ^*0n the first tkab ov 

FREEDOM, BT God's BLESSING, RESTORED, 1648." 

A few of the excluded members of the Commons were 
readmitted, and some writs were issued for new elections 
in places where the House had reason to expect majorities 
— ^these two measures being an assumption of legality. 

Want of unity soon made itself apparent in the CounciL 
— ^Parliament passed a 

Vote requiring every Connoillor to swear that lie 
approved of all that had been done, at, and after, 

Charles's execution. — ^This Cromwell and others cheerfully 
did : the majority, however, including Fairfax and Yane, 
refused, whereupon a compromise was come to, the dis- 
sentients being allowed to make, instead of the desired 
oath, a general promise of adherence to the Parliament^ 
and to Government by republic, without King or Peers. 

The great support of the Bump was the Aimy, 50,000 
strong, essentially Independent, devoted to, and under the 
control of, Cromwell, wno, from the first, there seems no 
doubt, foresaw, and was quietly paving the way for, his 
own absolute rule. 

The proceedings of the House were displeasing to the 
great body of the nation, the Boyalists, of course, burning 
with rs^e against their ignoble, but triumphant, opponents, 
— ^the Presbyterians cbifing at the domination of the 
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IiHlepend6Ql8,—and the ^^IjeTelkn," and other factioDB 
in the armj, suapectiDg Cromwell and his party of self- 
eeeking, complaining of the tyranny of the Council, and 
bnminff to put their tenets into praetioe, — and the people 
generally groaning under heavy taxation. To overawe 
malcontento, Parliament proceeded to the 

Trial of the Duke of Hamilton, who had commanded 
the Scots at Preston,— the Earl of Holland, who had 
endeavoured to raise London against the Parliament, at 
about the same time, — ^and the Earl of Norwich, (Groring), 
Lord Capel, and Sir Jno. Owen, who had surrendered at 
Colchester. They were arraigned before a Hish Court of 
Justice^ and found " Guilty '' of high treason. Qoring and 
Owen were spared, SamUton, BoUand, and Capelf executed 
Mar. 9. 

To coerce the mutinous ^LeveUers," a number of tiieir 
body were sent to the Tower, and one of their leaders, an 
able, bold, and determined man, named 

John Lilbnme, was tried, on a new Statute of Treason, 
huif after a long trial, aequitted, Ootr. 28. 

To meet the expenses of government, a 

Rerenve was raised from monthly assessments, — an 
excise on beer, wiae, and spirits, — ^tonnage and poundage ; 
and fines and compositions, drawn from Boyalists and 
Bomanists. 

During the hostilities in which Cromwell, and other 
leaders, were engaged, in the next year or two, a politicaJ 
revolution was being prepared. While they were atMBent in 
their commands, a mutual jealousy and mistrust sprang up 
between the chiefs and the Parliament. On the cessation 
of war, the latter, to curb the authority of Cromwell, (espe- 
cially), and his confederates, and bring them under con- 
trol, passed a 

Vote reducing the Amy one^oarth,— determining, 

at the same time, to stitl further diminish it, in six months' 
time. 

Cr&mweU, now, since the battle of Worcester, by general 
recognition, the first man in the Kingdom, animated by 
both a sincere desire to promote the country's liberties, and 
a purpose to carry out his own scheme of ambition, deter- 
mmed to thwart the Commons. Accordingly, he com- 
mencedy from about Septr. 1662. to hold coiiierenoes wUk 
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the leading oj^cem<i and with aeriain Members who were 
attached to him, with the view of bringing about a dis- 
Bolatiou of the '* Bump,'' the calling of a new Parliament, 
and the formation of an executive government, (at the 
head of which Cromwell was to be), in the meantime. 
After several months' deliberation, tiiere was presented^ 
on their behalf, to the House, early in 1653, a 

Benioiistrance, — ^in which — after detailing such griev- 
ances as the arrears of pay due to the army, and the dis 
regard shewn by the dvil officers for aught but emolument 
and patronage — thev asked Parliament to consider how 
many years they had been sitting, and whether it was not 
time for them to summon a new House, which should 
fairly represent the nation, and establish that popular 
liberty and equal government which they had so long pro- 
mised the country. 

The Bump received this document with disfavor, and 
determined not to dissolve, but to increase their number, 
by recalling, under the new title of '* Neuters,** the Pres- 
byterians. This prospect was, naturally, most repugnant 
to Cromwell and his party, since it was easy to foresee 
that, readmitted, this intolerant body would form a ma- 
jority which would be used for the forcible establishment 
of their system. Accordingly, he and his supporters 
firmly opposed the design, and, finally, obtained m)m the 
House, at a 

Conference, Ap. 19, — a pledge that they would not 
proceed with their scheme until they had further commu- 
nicated with him. The next dav, however, Cromwell, to 
his astonishment and rage, learned that they were actually 
passing a Bill embodying their project, and, with his cus- 
tomary rapid decision, took instuit etepefor the 

DlBSolution of the Enmp, Ap. 20, 1653.— Taking 
with him 300 musketeers, he hastened to the House, and, 
posting his men at the door, in the lobby, and on the 
dtairs, entered, in the midst of the debate. Having an- 
nounced to St. John that the purpose of his coming was 
to do what vexed him to the soul, and what he had ear- 
nestly, but in vain, with tears, sought the Lord not to lay 
upon him, he sat down, and, for awhile, listened to the 
discussion. Then, beckoning to him, he told Harrison 
that he considered Parliament ripe for dissolution. " Sir " ' 
said the former, " the work is very great and dangerous i 
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I desire yon seriouslj to consider before you engage in it" 
" You say well," responded he, and again remained qniet 
for about a quarter of an hour. Suddenly starting up, 
he vehemently reproached the Members with selfismxess, 
venality, oppression, robbery, neglect of the men who had 
fought ana bled for the country, and truckling, for their 
own advantage, to the Presbyterians. Sir Peter Went- 
worth replied that it was the first occasion on which he 
had listened to such language from one who owed every- 
thing to Parliament. Cromwell sprang up, — exclaimed, 
** Come ! come 1 111 put an end to your prating," — 
paced the floor, several times, in assumed indecision,- 
and, finally, gave the agreed-upon signal to the troops, 
by stamping his feet. Five or six files of musketeers 
entering, he cried out to the Members, ^ For shame ! 
Get you gone 1 Give place to honester men — ^to those 
who will more faithfully discharge their trust You are 
no longer a Parliament ; I tell vou, you are no longer a 
Parliament The Lord has done with you : he has 
chosen other instruments for carrying on his work." Sir 
Harry Vane protesting, ^'This is not honest Yea ! it is 
against morality and common honesty," was answered, 
in a loud and angry tone, ^^ O ! Sir Harry Vane ! Sir 
Harry Vane 1 The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane "! 
Other Members, successively, he stigmatized as adulterers, 
drunkards, gluttons, and extortioners. Begarding the 
Mace, lying on the table, he cried. "What shall we do 
with this bauble ? Here," (to a soldier), " take it away"! 
Finally, addressing the Members, he earnestly declared, 
",It is you that have forced me upon this. I have 
sought the Lord night and day that he would rather slay 
me than put me upon this work." Then he caused the 
soldiers to clear the Hall, — had the doors locked, putting 
the key in his pocket, — and went home to his lodgings at 
Whitehall 

Of the abstract political morality and justice of this 
darinff and decisive act, there can be but one opinion, — 
viz,, that it transcended the boldest of Charles's outrages 
on Constitutional liberty. " Necessity," however, " has no 
laws," and, considering the pressing character of the crisis, 
(apparent to his great mind as it was to none besides), 
there is ample extenuation for the fact of the meaaure, 
whatever may be thought of its manner., 
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Tlnu fell the Bump ! ^' without a straggle or groan, 
impitied and nnregretted.*' The country luid long been 
disBfitaBfied with its prooeedings, (though, to its credit it 
must be said, it had spkndidfy maintained our national 
pretHffe)j and now, far m>m his being blamed for the steps 
he had taken, addresses of oongratmation poured in upon 
Cromwell, from Army, Navy, cities and towns, and, espe- 
cially, tlM numerous Independent congregations. 

The tupreme power was now vested m a new 

Council of etate, — ^app<Hnted by Cromwell, and con- 
sisting of himself, eight officers, and four civilians. It soon 
became erident, however, from the unsettled condition of 
the public mind, that some kind of commonwealth must be 
established : accordingly, the Lord-General and his friends 
decided upon summoning what was afterwards known as 

•< BABEBOITES'B," (or ** THl UTTLB "), *< PARLTAKKHT," 
rSLY 4-I>E0B. 18, 185]^---ooo8]6ting of members (^faith- 
ful, fearing Gkxi, and hating covetousness")? of Congregar 
tional churches throughout the Kingdom, who were chosen, 
by the Council, from lists sent up by the pastors and 
office-bearers, 128 being selected for England, 5/ for 
Scotland, and 6 for Ireknd, of which number 120 took 
their seats. The Boyalist, and other partial, writers, have 
represented this assembly as consisting, mainly ol low, 
illiterate, fellowB, ''artificers,^ (says Clarendon), '<of the 
meanest trades." This is a great error : the majority were 
good, and a large number — including Yisoount Lisle; 
Montague, (afterwards Earl of Sandwich) ; Howard, (after- 
wucda Earl of Carlisle) ; Lockhart, (afterwards French 
Ambassador) ; Ashley Ck>oper, (afterwards Eari of Shaftes- 
bury) ; Provost Bouse, of Eton ; Colonels Hutchinson, and 
Sydenham ; Blake, and Monk,— of high, standing, while 
nearly all were shrewd, hard-headed, practical, enlightened, 
and patriotic, politicians, well accustomed and wefl able to 
weigh and decide questions of the highest national moment. 
Amongst the most able of them, was one, Praise-Qod Bare- 
bones, a London currier, and, after him, the assembly was 
nicknamed " Barebones's Parliament" 

Upon this Houses Cromwell, professedly, devolved the 
whole power of government^ which they were to retain for 
15 months, and, then, be succeeded by an assembly of equal 
number, chosen by themselves. 

Having voted themselves a Parliament, this anomalous, 
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bat aUe, body proceeded to busineaB. They paoed aevend 
wise and beoencial measures, — e.^. 

1. Bevised Excise regolatious. 

2. Abolition of anneceasary offices, and redaction of 
salaries. 

3. Subjection of public accounts to strict scrutiny. 

4. Facilitation of land-sales. 

5. Liberty of marriage before a civil magistrate only. 
They, however, offended the clergy, and lawyers, by 

directing their attention to Law reform, and Church pro- 
perty and tithes,— displayed an unpopular austerity in 
matters of religion,— displeased the Army, — and shewed 
itself not so obsequious as had been expected, by him, to 
Cromwell, who, with his friends, determined to end the 
assembly, and place the supreme power in his hands. Ac- 
cordiagly, in a very thin House, Sydenham, one of the 
members in league with the Lord-Ueneral, abruptly pro- 
posed the 

Dissolution of Barebones's Parliament, (Deer. 13),— 

and the resignation, by formal deed, of its power into the 
hands of CromwelL The Speaker, Bouse, also a Cromwell- 
ian, at once left the Chair and the Hall, followed by most 
of the others present : Colonel White, with a party of 
soldiers, ejected the rest, and the House was again locked 
up. 

At first, Cromwell refused the offer of the supreme power, 
but, the document being signed by a pseudo-majority, 
he, finally, agreed to accept it, and a deed, termed the 
'* Instrument of Government," (drawn up, it is supposed, 
by Lambert and a council of officers), embodied the new 
Constitution. This being privately arranged, Cromwell 
went, in procession, to Westminster Hall, and, there, was 
published, the 

Initnunent of Government, Deer. 16, 1653. 

Articles : — 

1. Cromwell to be called " Lord Protector of the Com- 
monwealth,'' — enjoy that office during Ufe, — and have a 
successor appointed, by the Council, immediately on his 
decease. 

2. The legislative power to be vested in Cromwell, and 
a Parliament, — ^the latter to consist of 400 Members for 
England, and 30 each for Scotland and Ireland ; aud to be 

o 
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sammoned, at least, every three years, and sit, at least, 
five months consecutively, — ^all bills passed by the House 
to be presented to the Protector for his assent, but to 
become law without that consent, if the latter were not 
given within 20 days, — and the Protector, subject to the 
consent of the House, to have the appointment of the 
^eat offices of State, and the control of the Army and 
Navy. 

9- The executive to be vested in Cromwell, aided by a 
Council, to consist of not more than 21, or less than 13, 
who should enjoy office during life, or good behaviour, — 
and he, with the Council, to have the right of making 
peace or war, and, generally, of treating with foreign 
states. 

4. No taxes to be levied except by common consent in 
Parliament. 

5. A standing army of 20,000 foot, and 10,000 horse, for 
England and Ireland, to be established, and funds pro- 
vided for its support. 

6. All professing faith in Christ, excepting Papists, Pre- 
latists, and teachers of licentiousness, to be protected. 

On seating himself, Cromwell was formally entreated, 
by Lambert, in the name of the three nations, to accept 
the office of Protector. On his signifying his consent, tne 
Instrument of Grovemment was read, and Cromwell swore 
to observe its articles. 

2. Under Oliver CroTn/welVs Protectorate, Deer, 
16, 1653— iSfep^. 3, 1658 :— 

At home, (save by enemies of him and his principles), 
and abroad, Cromwell was readily recognized. 

The ^ Instrument ** necessitating the calling together 
of a Parliament, the needful steps thereto were taken 
during 1664. The smaller boroughs, open to bribery and 
corruption, were disfranchised,— and of the 400 English 
members, 270 were returned by the counties, and the rest 
by London and the larger boroughs, while the voting was 
restricted to those possessing an estate of £200 value. Of 
the members returned to this, 

CBOXWELL'S FIB8T PABLIAXEHT, 8EPTR. 8^ 1664- 
JAH. 82, 1666,— there were several Presbyterians, and 
Kepublicans. 

Notwithstanding the pains that h u d been taken vol 
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*' packing" it, the House shewed itself independent and 
refroxtory, from the first, for, having listened to the Pro- 
tector's opening harangue of three hours long, and elected 
Lenthal their Speaker, they commenced discussing the 
Instrument of Government, and, by a considerable ma- 
jority, determined to decide the question whether the 
government should be in one individual, (Cromwell), or 
in themselves, — ^while even the Protector's conduct and 
private character were criticized. The latter, greatly en- 
raged, summoned the Members to him, in the Painted 
Chamber, — pointed out to them the absurdity of disown- 
ing the authority by which they sat, — forbade them to 
discuss the fundamentals of the new Constitution, — and 
demanded from all the signing of an engagement to adhere 
to the existing ''government in a sin^e person and a 
Parliament." At the same time, he placed guards at the 
doors of the Hall, to prevent the entrance of non-sub- 
scribers. 

Many of the more independent members, (including the 
Bepublicans), refused to sign : the rest consented, but con- 
tinued their attempts to curb the Protector's power, and 
effect changes in the '' Instrument" They had just em-> 
bodied certain of the latter in a Bill, which they were pre- 
paring to pass when, unexpectedly to them, Cromwell 
dissolved the House, after an angry, slipshod, speech, in 
which he declared that its continuance was not for the 
national welfare, Jan. 22, 1665. Tlie dissolution was un- 
expected, as the five months' minimum for the existence of 
the House did not expire, (reckoning by calendar months), 
till Feb. 3 : Cromwell, however, chose to count, (as was the 
practice in the Army and Navy), by lunar months. 

As Parliament had broken up before granting any 
supply, 

Cromwell now levied a tax of £60,000 monthly on 

his own authority,— in this, again, imitating Charles I., 
in those very practices which had brought him to the 
scaffold ! The amount was so small, however, in this case, 
that no difficulty ensued. 

For rrfusaly however, to pay certain cttstoms' dues, on the 
ground that they had not been imposed bj Parliament, a 
London merchant, named 

George Cony, was oommitted to prison!— He soed 

out his Habeas, whereupon his counsel, 
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Maynard, Twisden, and Wmdham, were sent to the 
Tower, for alleged seditionB licence of speech, but 

were speedily released. 

The case was never tried on its merits.— Chief-Justioe 
Bolle, not wishing to decide against the Protector, resigned 
rather than condemn the accused uujastly, — and Glyn, 
who succeeded him, persuaded Cony to submit. 

These arbitrary proceedings of CromweU admit of no 
palliation ! 

Anxious to govern with a shew of oonstitutionalism, 
Cromwell summoned his 

8EC0VD PAaiJAXEirT, SEPT. 17, 1656— FEB. 4, 1668. 
— In spite of every effort to secure a House unanimous in 
his favor, the Protector, to his angiy disappointment, 
found the elections, in numerous cases, adverse to himself. 
To meet this difficulty, he ordered the returns to be 
examined by the Couuol, and about 100 of the new Mem- 
bers to be declared disqualified, some on moral, others on 
political, grounds. On the assembling of the House, guards 
were set, with orders to admit only those who had war- 
rants from the Council, and the unfortunate hundred 
found themselves, thus, debarred from taking their seats. 
To their indignant remonstrances and protests, Cromwell 
replied, with literal justice, that the "lostrument" had 
made provision for such action on its part as the Council 
had tatken in the matter. 

The proceedings of this House, in its fir$t Session, were, 
mainly : — 

1. Voting supplies, — no decision, however, being come 
to as to the source whence they should be obtained. 

2. Discussing private bills,— of no great interest, m 
which much time was wasted. 

3. Prosecuting a fanatic, named Naylor,— («e6 under 
*' Eeoleiiastioal, fte., Aifidn"). 

4. Altering the Gtovemment, — hv means of the 

" Humble Petition and Advice" — Being able to count upon 
a majority, Cromwell determined to endeavour, by their 
means, to advance himself to the lofty position in the State 
at which he had long aspired. Accordingly, having, with 
hopeful result, sounded the Members, by the agency of 
Colonel Jephson, a Bill was brought forward by Alder^ 
man Pack, one of the City representatives, termed the 
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« Humble Petition and Advice," May, 1657, — 

which differed from the former ''Instrument'' only in 
proposing that CromweU should 

1. Assume the tide of King. 

2. Beceive a settled revenue. 

■ 

3. Have the appointment of his successor. 

4. Govern by the advice of two Houses of Parliament, 
the new one to be termed *' the other House," — to be ap- 
pointed by Cromwell, — ^to sit for life, — ^and exercise some 
of the functions of the former House of Peers. 

This measure encountered great opposition, especially 
from the Major-Generals of uie Army, and the officers 
dependent upon them, Lambert, (who aspired to succeed 
Cromwell), beiuff foremost in antagonism to it. Never- 
theless, it passed, by a large majori^, and a 

Committee was appointed to recuon with the Protector^ 
and induce him to lay aside the scruples which he pro- 
fessed to feel against embracing the offer. The consulta- 
tion between them and him lasted several days. Cromwell 
was, really only too ready and anxious to accept the 
honor, but he found such strenuous opposition from his 
own family connections, {e,g,f Fleetwood, his son-in-law ; 
and DesboTough, his broljier-in-law), and from those most 
devoted to him, that he was, reluctantly, compelled to 
decline the regal dignity. 

The ^^ Humble Petition^ (with the omission of the 
article concerning Cromwell's proposed change of title), 
was, however, retained^ in place of the " InsU^iment," as 
the bctais of government^ and, accordingly, the Protector 
was empowered to name his successor, — had a fixed re- 
venue assigned him, — and had authority to name a second 
Chamber. 

These changes being agreed upon, " OromvM, as if his 
power had just commenced from this popular consent, was 
anew inaugurated^ as Protector, " in Westminster Hall, 
after the most solemn and most pompous manner." 

Though compelled, against his own wish, to refuse the 
regal dignity, CfTomweU was, during the remainder of his 
life, sovereign in ail btU the name. 

Immediately upon the adoption of the " Humble 
Petition," he brought his son Richard to Courty — began to 
initiate him into public business,— anc2 treated him as his 
chosen successor. The 
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Second Session of Parliament commenced Jan. 20, 1658. 
— Two Houses were summoned, (in accordance with the 
^ Petition "). Cromwell had chosen, to compose his new 
House of Peers, 60 individuals, comprising some half- 
dozen of the old nobility, the rest being mostly parvenus of 
the Revolution, (e,g., Whitelocke, Pride, Fleetwood, Des- 
borough, and Claypole). This creation of an Upper 
Chamber was the most ill-advised and unfortunate of 
Cromwell's schemes : the old nobility invited refused to sit, 
— the people generally, in whom the sentiment of respect 
for aristocracy was strong, jeered contemptuously at an 
assembly of Peers manufactured out of draymen, and 
shoemakers, — and the "Levellers" were enraged at the 
appointment of a privileged class. Moreover, by drafting 
so many of his adherents into the Higher Chamber, the 
Protector made so many vacancies in the Lower that he 
was, perforce, necessitated to allow a number of the 
excluded to return, on their consenting to taking the oaths, 
the result being that he lost his power over the Commons, 
and the latter, instead of proceeding to the transaction of 
real business, launched into critical discussions concerning 
the rights and powers of the Upper House. In vain, the 
Protector urged them to proceed to their proper work, — 
whereupon, he, with his habitual decidedness, dissolved 
Parliament^ Feb, 4, with angry and violent expressions, his 
last words to the Commons being ^ Let Grod judge between 
you and me ! " 

During the few remaining months of his life, the Pro- 
tector ruled without a Parliament, and with very great 
severity. 

When he was mortally attacked, and it was known that 
the next ht would be fatal to him, a deputation was sent, 
by the alarmed Council, to the Protector, to ask his will, 
as to his successor. He was, however, too far gone to 
reply coherently and fully. They, then, asked him 
whether he did not intend his eldest son, Kichard, to 
assume his office, to which query it is said that he was 
just able to return a simple affirmative. Soon after, he 
died, Septr. 3, 166a 

3. Under ttie Protectorate of Richard Grom^ 
well : — 

Richard succeeded his father with pacific facility, Fleet- 
wood, (in whose favor it was supposed Cromwell had made 



^ 
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a will), renouDcing all pretension to office, — Henry Crom- 
well proclaiming his Dix)ther in Ireland, and Qeneral 
Monk performing the same office in Scotland, — and the 
Council, the Army, and the Navy readily accepting him, 
while 90 loyal addresses poured m from various parts of 
the country, congratulating him upon his accession. 
One of the Protector's fi^t steps was to call dinew 
PAKLIAMEKT, JANY. 29,— AP. 22, 1659, — which pro- 
ceeded, at once, to an examination (ending, after a severe 
opposition from the leading officers and others, in a 

Confirmation), of the ^'Hnmble Petition." 

Meanwhile, Lambert, Fleetwood, and the other Army 
leaders, (who were, at heart, angry at the elevation of a 
man who had never fought for the Commonwealth), were 
caballing against the Protector, (whose weak character 
they knew), with the support of the by-normeans feeble 
Kepublican party in the Army, and induced him to give 
his consent to calling a 

Cteneral Conncil of Officers,— who, forthwith, pro- 
posed that the whole military power should he given to some 
one in whom they might all confde — thus, virtually, pro- 
viding for the establishment of an Army-supported, (and, 
thence, certain-to-be-successful), rival of Richard. 

Parliament^ alarmed equally with the Protector, at this 
daring scheme, at once passed a 

Vote forbidding any Meeting, or General Council, 
of Officers, without the Protector's orders or con- 
sent. — This measure precipitated the crisis. The officers^ 
(forming what is called the ** Cabal of Wallingford House"), 
hastened to Richard, and vehemently demanded the dis- 
solution of Parliament, Desborough actually threatening 
him, should he refuse. The Protector weakly yielded, and, 
accordingly, dissolved the Assembly, April 22. 

This act sealed his own demission. He continued to 
hold office, nominally, a month longer, and, then, quietly 
resigned. 

4. FroTTi Richard CromwelVa Abdication to 
the Restoration : — 

Upon the resignation of the secoud Protector, the su- 
preme power was in the hands of the officers forming the 
'* Cabal," (or, as some say, in Fleetwood, its head). By 
them, after much deliberation, the 
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"BITMP'* of the "LOVO PABLIAXXVT" wm BS8T0BXD, 
MAT 7, ia59,^the number <^ Members responding to the 
summons being little over 70. 

The fint aid of this fragmentary assembly was the ap- 
•pWfUmmU of a 

Committee of Safe^, May 9, to which was added a 

Ck>imoil of State, May 10,— consisting of Fairfax, 

Lambert, Desborough, and 12 other soldiers, and Brad- 

shaw, Whitelocke, Ashley, Cooper, and 18 other dvilians. 

They, then, issued a 

Deolaration,-'that the government would be without a 

''single person. Kingship, or House of Peers, and that all 
writs, &C., should again run in the name of the Keepers of 
the Libcnrties of England." 

Demands now came from Wallingford House which 
shewed that the Army leaders intended to be the actual 
rulers. The Members, though few in number, were, mostly, 
experienced, energetic, and ambitions, men, and were deter- 
mmcd to wield really, as well as nominally, the supreme 
power, and not to be the mere puppets of the Generals. 
Accordingly, these demands were unheeded, and, after 
much acrimonious wrangling, the House took the decided 
step of passing a 

vote that all Ck>mmi8rioiL8 should be reeeived from 

the Speaker, and assigned to him in the name of Parlia 
ment. 

This step ffreatly enraged the Officers, and would have 
led to some hostile demonstration on their part, had not 
apprehensions of a common enemy — the newly-allied Boyal- 
ists and Presbyterians, — rendered a hollow, tacit, tmoe^ 
imperatively necessary. 

The conspirators having been defeated by him, Lambert 
and his paity grew more and more overbearing and threat- 
ening, wnerenpon, the House passed a bold 

Vote that Lambert, Desborough, and the other Oeneralt 

shoidd be deprived of their eommissioiLB,— a measure 

which brought about the 

Exclusion of the <<£imip" fragment, Oct 13, 1669, 

—Lambert and his regiment ffoing down to Westminster, 
and preventing the Members m>m taking their seats. The 
gofoernmenX thus fdl^ again^ into the power of the Armi/f 
which the Officers defended, on the ground that it was law- 
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f al to riae against Parliament when it failed to maintain 
the lost rights and liberties of the people. The next step 
of tne Army chiefs was to appoint a 

Ctemmittee of SafMy, oonsisting of 23 persons, whom 
they invested with sovereign authority. 

Throuffhoat the country, there was, now, dissatisfaction 
at the pdicy of the Generals, and a melanchohr foreboding 
of mnrder and confiscation on the part of the loyalists and 
gentry ; and of servitude on that of the people generally. 
As to Prince Charles, all hope seemed p;one for ever for him. 
Meanwhile, however, in oonformitv with the old adage, thaA 
''the darkest hour is just before the dawn,** there was pre- 
paring one of the most striking and best managed eou/w 
dP%UU the world has ever seen. 

O^ntral Monk^ihe commander of the forces in Scotland, 
had been keenly watching events, since Oliver's death. He 
had, it would seem, long had at heart the design of 
effecting the restoration of the Boyal line, and saw in the 
state of affairs ensuing upon the exclusion of the "Bump** 
the key-note of action. Taking the titU of ^ Assertor of the 
Ancient Laws and Libertiee of the Country" he sent a 
proteet to the Council against the hi^h-handed proceedings 
of the Generals. Then, cashierine aU his officers of whom 
he had the slightest doubts he obtained the oaths of the 
rest to stand by him, — and letters announcing his and their 
determination to support the Parliament^ were sent to 
the Speaker of the excluded House, to the Council at 
WalUngford House, and to the Commander of the Fleet 

The Council^ rightly suspecting the ulterior purpose of 
Monk, directed Lambert to march North, with a force to 
statf the Scotch commander on his way, should he advance 
into England. Accordingly, the former set out, and reached 
Newcastle, where he stopped to assemble a larger army. 

In his absence, all went wrong with the cause he repre« 
•ented.— 

Easilrigge, and Morley, took possession of Portsmouthy 
on behalf of the Parliament, — in the City, riots broke out, 
with cries for a free Parliament, and taxation by that 
body alone ; and a sort of independent government was 
formed, — and Admiral Lawson came into the Thames, 
with Ids squadron and declared for the Parliament, 
whereupon the captors of Portsmouth left that place, and 
hastened towards London, near which lay several regi- 
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ments. These, being solicited by their former officers, 
(whom the Committee of Safety had cashiered), readily 
declared for the Parliament, whereupon, Desborough fled, 
Fleetwood resigned, and Lenthal, persuaded thereto by the 
Officers, caused the 

" KVMP " to be BE8VMH0KED, (DEC. 26, 1669>-][ABCB; 
16, 1660). 

Allowing himself to be amused by negotiations, Lam- 
bert remained in the N., inactive, his forces rapidly 
dwindling away, while 

MonJe marched upon the Metropolis, everywhere warmly 
greeted by the gentry, who universally expressed their 
hopes that he might be made instrumental in restoring 
peace and order. He reached London^ with 5,000 troops, 
Feh. 3, 1660, and wajs, forthwith, introduced to the 
House, Lenthcd heartily thanking him, in its and the 
country's name, for the services he had rendered his 
country. 

The General, then, marched his men into the City, to 
exact from several citizens obedience to the Parliament, 
with whom he declared, in Common Council, that he in- 
tended to unite his fortune, whereupon the whole of Lon- 
don went crazy, and put itself en fete. 

He next ordered Parliament^ in the name of the citizens, 
soldiers, and Commonwealth generally, to issue writs within 
a week for filling the House by the r^nstatement of the 
excluded Presbyterian Members^ — and to fix the terms for 
their own dissolution and the appointment of a new Cham- 
ber. At his invitation, the excluded ones went to the 
House, where they found themselves in a majority ; the 
Independents, then, mostly, retired. The augmented, 
restored, 

** Long Parliament** met again, Feb, 21, 1660, and pro- 
ceeded to 

1. Annul all the Votes concerning the ezduflion of 
the Presbyterians in 1648, 

2. Declare the Presbyterian fetith to be that of the 
Chnrch of England, and order a copy of the League 
and Covenant to be hung up in every church. 

3. Appoint a new ConncU of State, (strongly Royalist). 

4. Fix Ap. 25 for the assembling of a new Parlia^ 
ment, (for which they, at once, issued writs). 
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They, then, broke up, their separation constituting the 
final 

Dissolution of the immortal '* Long Parliament,'* 
Maroh 16, 1660. 

The CimnciL of State now conferred on Montague, (a 
BoyalistX and Monk^ the command of the Fleet, 

Up to this point, Monk had kept up a show of zeal for 
the Commonwealth, and had scrupulously abstained from 
opening communications with Charles ; now, however, he 
sent a verbal message, by Sir Jno. Grenville, assuring the 
King of his attachment and services, — proffering advice 
as to His Majesty's conduct, — and, (fearing lest Spain 
might keep him as a hostage for the restoration of Dun- 
kirk and «famaica), urging him to leave Spanish territory, 
for Holland, immediately. Charles, who was at Brussels, 
at once started, and narrowly escaped to Breda : had he 
been a few hours later in starting, doubtless, he would 
have been arrested. 

Lambert had been sent, by Monk, (when the latter 
had secured the chief authority), to the Tower. He, 
now, managed to escape, and to assemble some forces, but 
was defeated, hy Ingoldsby, near 

Dayentry, April 21,— and taken prisoner, together 
with Okey, Axtell, and Creed. — {N.B, This should ham 
been inserted at the end of " CIVIL WAB.") 

The elections for the new Parliament were everywhere 
in favor of the Royalists and the Presbyterians, now 
united in the King's cause, and represeuting the national 
desire, which was emphatically and urgently in favour of 
the restoration of monarchy. The 

<« CONVENTION" PA&LIAMENT, (so termed because not 
regularly summoned by the Koyal act), assembled AP&IL 
25, 1680, and chose Sir Harbottle Grimstone Speaker. 

The Peers, (excepting those who had sat in Charles L's 
Chamber at Oxford), were allowed to take their places in 
the Upper House. 

Monk, in his further communications with the King's 
agents, had suggested that Charles should send a letter to 
the new Assembly, offering very favorable terms of recon- 
ciliation, and governmental proposals, thereby to wia 
their goodwill. 

Accordingly, a formal 
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finr the Bestoratlon of Monarchy having 

been madei by Colonel Kmg, and Mr. Finch, April S7, it 
was, br Monk's instnictions, annoanoed to the House, by 
Annesley, President of the Conncil, May 1, that Sir John 
GrenviUe had been sent over, and was then in waiting out- 
side, with a oommanication from the Kinff to the Commons. 
The announcement was hailed with uie loudest accla- 
mations,— Grenville was called in, — and the letter read, 
as well as an enclosed paper, setting forth CharWs in- 
tentions, and known as die 

Declaration of Breda, -i^fvmftm^ 

1. A free pardon to all, (save those whom. Parliament 
should thereafter except), who should, within forty daya^ 
return to their allegiance. 

2. A free Parliament, in which all just rights should be 
resettled. 

3. Beltgious toleration for all differences of opinion that 
would not disturb the peace of the Kingdom. 

4. Settlement, by Parliament, of all questions affecting 
estates whose ownership had been altered by the Civil War. 

5. That the army should be paid all arrears, and taken 
into the Boval service. 

Copies « the same papers were delivered, and read, 
simuftaneously, to the Lords, and were received by them 
with equal fervor. Without delay, the Convention^ now, 
passed^ unantmotM^^, a 

Vote that, 

1. " By the ancient and fundamental laws of the Bealm, 

the Oovemment was, and ought to be, by King, 

Lords, and Commons." 

2. Charles be invited to oome over, and ascend the 
Throne. 

Some few members ventured to suggest that it was 
advisable, before the King was restored, to have a clear 
settlement of those important questions which had caused 
the Civil War, — ^but m vain : and, thus, the Bestoratioo 
was effected without a single guarantee against a recur- 
rence of that misrule that had been the ruin of the young 
monarch's father and the origin of so much national woe. 

A Committee was appointed to draw up a replp to the 
^* Declaration^^ and it, with the letter, was ordered to be 
published. Parliament paseed, tHao, 
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Votes that 

1. The Arms of the Commohwealth bo effaced 

2. The King's name be introduced into the Churcli 
Service. 

3. His accession date from the day of Charles L's 
death. 

B^ order, and in presence, of the two Houses, the 

Ung was solemul J proclaimed, in Palace- Yard, White- 
hall, May 8, 1660, after which, a deputed Committee 
of both Chambers was despatched to invite his immediate 
return, and assumption of the Crown. 

Embarking at Scheveling, on board a fleet commanded 
by his brother, York, 

Charles reached I^and safely, and landed, Hay 26, 
at Dover, where he was met by, and warmly welcomed. 
Monk, at the head of the nobility and gentry. From the 
coast to the Metropolis, his progress was one continuous 
ovation, and he entered London, amidst the maddest 
excitement and most vociferous plaudits, . Hay 29^ the 
anniversary of his birthday, — the concurrence of the two 
events on the same day being regarded, by his friendS| as 
the happiest of omens. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, &c., AFFAIRS. 

Primacy.— Vacant, (1646-1660.) 

After the downfall of the Monarchy, the 

Penal Laws against Nonconformists were abolished. 

The Commonwealth was diitingiashed, in connection with 
ecclesiastica] and religious matters, by 

1. *' Mixed £eligious Tolerance.— Party writers have 

taken two extreme views on this point, and have found no 
difficulty in supporting them. One makes out the Com- 
monwealth to nave been a period of unparalleled religious 
tolerance, the other proves it one of cruel intolerance. It 
was really neitUer one nor the other, but a singular union 
of both. The universal tolerance claimed for it did not 
comprehend the Church of England or the Roman 
Catholics, and thus excluded the majority of the people. 
The use of the Common Prayer was proscribed with great 
strictness, and those clergymen who retained their incum- 
bencies were compelled to give it up, or use it evasively,'' 
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UDtil the Protectorate of Cromwell, who shewed greater 
Uberality. Under his rule, the clergy of the capital in 
some instances openly carried on worship, and he even 
promised Usher not to enforce the ordinance of 1656, (due 
to Royalist plots), excluding the clergy from holding fel- 
lowships and chaplaincies, and becoming schoolmasters^ 
— unless they should be guilty of political offences. 

^ The Boman Catholics were in a worse case, for several 
priests were condemned to death for exercising the functions 
of their priestly office, and one actually suffered the extreme 
pepalty. 

The Quakers^ too, were severely dealt with, e^,y in the 
belore-meutioDed case of 

** James Haylor, who had been an officer in the Parlia- 
mentary army. For professing some religious fancies," 
(«.^., that he was ^the Everlasting Son, the Prince of 
Peace "), '* he was sentenced, by a vote of the Parliament, 
to be pilloried at Westminster, whipped thence to the Boyal 
Exchange, and there mlloried again: that at the latter 
place his tongvs shoula be hored with a red-hot iron, and 
ni$ forehead branded with a B. ; be was then to be sent to 
Bristol^ where he was apprehended, and in thai place to 
be carried on horseback, riding backwards through the 
city, publicly whipped^ and then sent back to Bridewell in 
London, Uiere to be kept to hard labor during the pleasure 
of the Parliament^' The Star-Chamber never outdid this I 

2. **The Appearance of many Singular Forms of 

Sectarianism. — ^The appearance of the numerous secta- 
ries, after the assembling of the long parliament, was but 
a natural result of what was termed 'independency,' or 
religious liberalism. So early as 1646, a writer gave a list 
of no less than sixteen sects then flourishing in England, 
and the number was afterwards greatly increased. The 
most singular were the Quakers^ the MuggletonianSy and 
the JUillenarians, 

The Quakers were founded by George Fox, a shoemaker 
of Drayton, Leicestershire, and distinguished by depend- 
ing, not upon the written Word, but internal illumination ; 
and the aisuse of the sacraments and ordinary modes of 
worship. 

The Muggletonians professed to be believers in John 
Beeve, and Ladowiek Mnggleton, the two last prophets and 
messengers of Qod. The heads of this singular sect 
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could both cast out devils, and deliver men without fail to 
be damned, body and soul, to eternity. 

The MillenarianSy (or, Fifth- Monarchy Men), were those 
who believed in the coming of Christ to reign on earth for 
a thousand pears, during which they themselves should be 
kings and priests. This sect gave Cromwell much trouble. 
By their creed, the government of a single individual was 
a sacrilegious assumption of the authority belonging to 
the only king, the Lord Jesus.'' 

During the days of the Commonwealth, the most rigid 
austerity was enforced, as regarded all pastimes, &c. : the 
Book of Sports was abolished, — the Maypoles were cut 
down, and their revels, (and all others), forbidden — ^the 
theatres closed, and all stage performances prohibited. It 
was to the natural rebound from this Puritanical sternness 
that the terrible laxity of morals of the ensuing reign was 
greatly owing ! 

VABIOTTS MATTEBS. 

Coffee was introduced, by a Turkey merchant, 1652 
The 

Jews were allowed to settle in England, again, 

1655, for the first time since their banishment under 
Edward I., 1290. The 

Postal System was revised, and improved, 1656, — 

greatly to the advantage of trade. 

Posts had been established between many of the chief 
towns in 1635. This system was destroyed by the Civil 
War, and a Mr. Manley then farmed the conveyance of 
letters, for £10,000 yearly, until the introduction of the 
new plan. Under this arrangement, posts went, and 
arrived, on alternate days only, on most of the roads, — 
while in out-of-the-way districts there was but one service 
per week ! 

"Killing, no Mnrder,"— the title of a pamphlet, by 
Captain Titus, (or, as some think, Colouel Saxby), pub- 
lished in Holland, advocating the assassination of Oliver 
Cromwell, upon whom and the nation at large it made a 
profound impression. The 

Court of Chividry was abolished, (but revived undei 
Charles IL). 
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SCOTCH AFfAIBS. 

After the defeat of Montroee, and of Hamilton, the 
entire power in Scotland rested in Argyle and his party. 
These, representing, in the matter, the national feeling, 
refns^ an argent invitation of the English Parliament to 
establish a republican government, and determined to pre- 
serve and maintain, (as, by the terms of the '* Covenant," 
they were bound to do), the monarchy. Accordingly, almost 
immediately upon the execution oi Charles I., tiiey pro- 
ceeded to the 

ProelamatiOIl of Charles II., as successor to bis father, 
Feb. 5, 1649, — upon condition, however, of his strict ob- 
servance of the " Covenant." 

This proviso was eminently distasteful to the gay young 
King, and he, therefore, determined, before accepting the 
terms offered him by the Scots, to await the result of an 
invasionary 

EZFXDITIOK, BY M0HTB08E, 1660. with the design of 
raising the Scotch Boyalists. 

Assisted by some of the northern powers, the Marquis 
landed, with 500 men, mostly Oermans, in the Orkneys, 
in January, and, having armed about 600 of the islanders, 
passed over, with his augmented force, to the mainland. 
Here, however, he met with bitter disappointment, scarcely 
anyone joining him. 

A body of Covenanting cavalry, coming upon him by 
surprise, engaged his small following in battle at 

Corbiesdale, (Eoss), April 27. — Covenanters vie- 
torioua. 

C. com, — General Straehan. 

R, „ — ^Karquit of Montrose. 

The invaders were overwhelmed, and. all either slain or 
captured. Montrose, himself, however, escaped, in the 
garb of a peasant, but, after three days' wandering, was 
betrayed by a friend, to whom he entrusted himself. He 
was, then, carried, in his disguise, to Edinburgh, amid 
grossest insults from his enemies, and, there, tried and 
condemned by the Parliament, and, with the greatest 
cruelty and ignominy, executed, May 21, his legs and arms 
being sent to four of the chief towns, and his head fixed 
on top of a spike, on the Tolbooth Prison, in the CapitaL 
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Charles had built much upon this attempt, but, on its 
failure, he actuallj declared to the Parliament that he had 
had no voice in it, nay ! had strenuoualy dissuaded Montrose 
from it ! Seeing that, now, there was no other course 
open to him, he gave his consent to the conditions proposed 
hy Argyle and party, in a 

Treaty, signed, by him, on oath, at Breda. 

Articles : — 

Charles promised to 

1. Adopt the " Covenants." 

2. Acknowledge all Parliaments convened since the com- 
mencement of the Civil War. 

3. Disavow and disannul the peace with the Irish rebels. 

4. Never tolerate the exercise of the Homish religion. 

5. Govern by advice of. Parliament in political, and the 
Kirk in religious, matters. 

These preliminaries being settled, he sailed from Breda, 
reached Scotland, after a tedious voyage, June 16, and 
landed in the Frith of Cromarty, having been, previously, 
compelled to take the Covenants, and to listen to many 
long-winded, dry exhortations to adhere thereto. 

It was not long before the youn^ monarch discovered 
that he was a mere puppet and tool in the hands of the 
Covenanters, who, not content with keeping him without 
a vestige of power, actually compelled him to issue a 

Declaration, 

1. Expressing himself deeply abased and afiSicted at his 
father's opposing the Covenant, and shedding the blood of 
God's people. 

2. Bewailing his mother's idolatry, and the toleration 
thereof in his father's house. 

3. Promising that he would have no enemies but those 
of the Covenant. 

The English Government were, naturally, alarmed at 
these proceedings in Scotland, for they, rightly, judged that 
the ascendancy of the Presbyterians would be a death-blow 
to their power. Accordingly, they determined upon a 
war. Fairfax, who was a devoted Presbyterian, declined 
to undertake the conmiand of the invasionary force, and 
resigned his commission, which was, ai2cordingly, bestowed 
upon Cromwell, (who was recalled from Irehmd), with the 
title of '^ Captain-General ''of all the forces in England. 

H 
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▲t the head of 16,000 troops, mostly veteran " Ironsides^'' 
he crossed the Tweed July 16, to renew the 
CIVIL WAB, (1643)~1651. In 

1660:— 

The country, from the Border to the Capital, the in- 
vaders found waste and deserted, the inhabitants, (terri- 
fied by reports of the cruelties intended to ,be perpetrated 
by the English), having disappeared, after destroying their 
cattle and provisions. 

Cromweil found Leslie^ the Scotch commander, entrenched 
between Edinburgh and Leith, in so strong a position that 
attack was out of the question. After several vain attempts 
to entice the enemy into an engagement, the Captain- 
Greneral was compelled, by sickness m his army and want 
of provisions, (for his supplies of which he depended upon 
sea-conveyance, alone), to retire to Dunbar, '^a seaport 
town, which lies in a valley, surrounded on three sides by 
an amphitheatre of hills, in which there are two narrow 
openings, one on the north, the other on the south." 

Leslie, following Cromwell, took possession of the heights 
and the passes, thus shutting up the English army so 
closely and completely that the only course open to Oliver, 
in order to escape destruction, appeared to be to embark 
his foot and artUlery, for Englauo, and cut his way through 
the environing foe, with the cavalry. The folly, however, 
of the Committee of Estates lost the Scots their almost 
certain triumph. Assured that, in answer to their prayers, 
the Lord had delivered ^^ Agag,'' (as they termed Crom- 
well), and his host into their hands, and fearful lest he 
should slip out of their hands, they over-persuaded their 
unwilling commaDder to quit his position on the heights, 
descend into the valley, and give the English battle at 

Dunbar, Sep, 8. — English viGtonovs. 

E, com, — Cromwell. 

Scotch com. — ^David Leilia. 

Cromwell, on seeing the enemy's forces descending, 
instantly perceived their fatal error, and, exclaiming, "The 
Lord hath delivered them into our hands '' ! gave orders 
for the attack. A terrible conflict ensued, at first in favour 
of the Scotch, but Cromwell's regiment, avalanche-like, 
bore down all opposition, and, in less than one hour, the 
Scots, though double in number, were utterly routed. 
Just before the decisive attack, the sun broke resplen- 
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dently tlirongh a hitherto-obscnring fog, wherenpon Crom- 
well cried, ezultingly, ^ Now let God arise, and let his 
euemies be scattered"! a saoguinary flight and pursuit for 
eight miles followed the defeat. The vidiory was complete^ 
the enemy's loss being 3,000 slain, and 10,000 prisonera 
The remnant of the beaten amy reached Perth. 

After this triumph, the English general, giving up all 
idea of retiring, advanced upon 

Edinburgh, which, as well aa Leith, fell into his hands, 
and the whole of the 

South speedily submitted, 

Edinburgh. Castle held out for three months, and, then, 
papitvlated. 

The approach of winter, and an attack of ague, compelled 
Cromwell to dose the campaign, his sickness preventing 
his resuming hostilities till the succeeding July. 

Charles was rejoiced at the defeat of the Covenanters, 
since it lessened the power of Argyle and Co., his task- 
masters. He determined to take advantage of circum- 
stances to throw himself upon the support of the Boyalists. 
Accordingly, he entered into correspondence with Murray, 
Athol, Huntly, and others of the party in the Highlands, 
and, escaping from Perth, under pretence of luLwking, 
made an attempt, called the 

••Start," — ^to join them, but was followed, and per- 
suaded to return. The escapade had its good result, for he 
was thenceforth treated with greater deference and con- 
sideration, being allowed to even preside at the Councils 
of the Committee. 

In 

1661:— 

Charles was, with all pomp and solemnity, orowned, 
Jan. 1, at Scone, where, upon his knees, in the church, he 
tvfore, by the Eternal God, to 

1. Observe the Covenants. 

2. Establish Presbyterianism in Scotland and his family. 

3. Bule according to law. 

4. Boot out all heresy. 

Argyle then placed the Crown upon his head, and the 
nobles and the people swore allegiance to him. The 

Ca/mpaign 

Of this year was commenced by the Scotch, whose army 
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assembled, as soon as the season admitted, under Hamil- 
ton, and Leslie, Charles joining the camp before Stirling. 

Cromwell took the field in July, and, after various 
marches and counter-marches, crossed the Forth, and so 
pressed upon the enemy's rear that they retired^ leaving 
open to hmi the seat of Government, 

Perth, — ^which fell into his hands. 

At this juncture, the King formed the daring scheme, 
("■worthy of a young prince contending for Empire^, of 
marching into England, and advancing rapidly upon Lion- 
don. Most of his generals consented, but Argyle begged 
to be excused, and retired to his home. 

With about 12,000 of the army, Charles^ who calculated 
upon being joined, in England, by overwhelming numbers 
of Boyalists and Presbyterians, broke up the camp at 
Stirling, — set out thence July 31, — and, swiftly travers- 
ing the Lowlands, crossed the Border^ advancing South by 
way of Carlisle. 

The movement was a complete surprise to Cromwell, 
who did not hear of it until three days after Charles had 
started. As soon as the intelligence reached him, he sent 
o£f Lambert, post-haste, to harass the King's rear, — sent 
instructions . to Harrison, (then at Newcastle), being on 
the flank, — and, leaving Monk, with 7,000 men, to &iish 
the reduction of Scotland, himself set out, with the rest of 
the army, in hot pursuit, by way of York. 

Meanwhile, Charles was finding his bright hopes of 
swelling his numbers fallacious : The English Boyalists 
and Presbyterians, having had no warning of his approach, 
were not prepared to join him, and his own men, dis- 
couraged at the hazardous nature of the expedition, as it 
developed itself to them in its true colors, deserted whole- 
sale. Thus, when, three weeks after his departure from 
Stirling, he reached Worcester, Au^. 22, he found his 
forces not larger than when he started, besides being utterly 
worn-out by severe forced marches. 

The advance of the Scots, however, caused great con- 
stemation in the country, and in London there were many 
who condemned Cromwell for allowing Charles to out- 

general him, and some who even expressed suspicions of 
is fidelity. 

The Captain-General arrived in the neighbourhood of 
the King six days after the latter's reaching Worcester, 
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and, joining his forces to those of Lambert, Harrison, and 
Bobert Lilburne, he fought the great hcUtle of 

Worcester, Sep. 3, (the Protector's fortunate day, as 
he considered — though it proved to be the date of his death, 
as well as of his victories of Worcester and Dunbar), — 

Parliamentarians victorious, 

P. corns, — Cromwell ; Lambert ; Harrison. 

R. „ — Charlei II.; David Leslie. 

Cromwell attacked the suburbs of the city on aU sides, 
and, after an obstinate struggle of four or five hours, 
forced his way into the streets, where the fight was decided, 
after a further furious struggle, which left them thickly 
strewn with dead. In this decisive engagement, which ruined 
Charles's hopes, and ended the Civil War, as far as England 
was concerned, the Boyalists lost 3,000 slain, and 7,000 pri- 
soners, while the small remnant who escaped were put to 
death by the country-people, " inflamed with national an- 
tipathy'' against the invaders. Well might Cromwell 
write to the Parliament, on this eventful day, ''The 
dimensions of this mercy are above my thoughts. It is, 
for aught I know, a crowning mercy "! 

Of tiie prisoners, several of rank, including the Earl of 
Derby, were executed, and numbers of the rank and file 
were sent as slaves to the Colonies ! The Duke of Hamil- 
ton, (brother of the late peer), was captured, and wounded, 
— and died soon after. 

Honk, left behind, by Cromwell, to finish the reduction 
of the country, took 

Stirling Castle, — amongst the spoil being the public 
records and part of the regalia^ which he sent to London, — 
carried bi/ storm 

Dundee, — which yielded plunder to the value of 
£200,000 : he put all the inhabitants to death, according 
to Cromwell's example (in Ireland^ and instructions. 

This summary measure so terrified, (as was intended), 
their defenders, that 

Aberdeen, St. Andrew's, Inverness, and other towns, 

capituUUed, 

Argyle now made submission to the Commonwealth. 
The authority of the English Parliament was speedily 
established throughout the country, under the direction of 
Sir Harry Vane, St John, and other commissioners, who 
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were sent to settle the kingdom. An annual tait of 
£1302000 was levied for the support of the English army, 
and English judges were appointed to go on circuit, super- 
seding &e Courts of Session. Finally, 

Cromwell inoorporated Sooilaiid with Englandi 
Ap. 1% 1664. 

Charles's Adventures, — after the battle of Worcester, 
constitute a narratiye strikingly romantic and thrillingly 
exciting. Escaping from the city, about six o'clock, on the 
evening of the fight, he travelled, without drawing rein, 
20 miles, accompanied by about 60 other fugitives. He, 
then, parted with these, for safety's sake, and, by direction 
of the Earl of Derby, betook himself to the house of one 
Penderell, a farmer, living at £o6cobel, a solitary house, 
on the borders of Staffordshire. The honest yeoman, 
though the death-penalty was proclaimed against all who 
should countenance the King, and large rewards were 
offered for his betrayal, loysdly shelteied his sovereign, 
dis^ising him as an ordinary laborer. On one occasion, 
during the sojourn at Boscobel, Charles was compelled, by 
the appearance of some of the soldiers on the look-out 
for him, to take refuge amid the boughs of an oak, 
whence he saw his enemies searching, beneath him, 
amongst the trees, for himself, and heard them expressing 
their anxiety to capture him. The tree afterwards bore 
the name of the " Boyal Oak," and it became the custom, 
(still remaining amongst boys, at least), in memory of the 
successful concealment of the King, to wear a sprig of oak 
on May 29, (the anniversary of the Bestoration), which 
has, hence, been named '* Boyal-Oak-Day." 

After many such hairbreadth escapes, in various dis- 
gaises, and after having experienced the utmost fidelity 
and kindness from numerous individuals, (over 40, it is 
said), to whom he was compelled to trust, Charles reached, 
in safety, Shoreham, in Sussex, whence, after lying, for 
some days, perdu, in the roof of a house, (still shewn), he 
succeeded in escaping to Fecamp, in a small vessel belong- 
ing to a sailor, one Nicholas Tattersall, whose tomb, with 
inscription, (still legible), is to be seen in the grave-yard 
attached to the Old Parish Church, Brighton. The Boyal 
fugitive reached France Oct 17, about six weeks after the 
battle o£ Worcester. 
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ntlSH AFFAIRS. 

Upon the defttb of diaries I., his son was proclaimed ill 
the island, by Ormond, who strenuously urced the young 
prince to come thither, so promising seemed the Boyalist 
cause. The power of the Parliament was confined almost 
entirely to liondonderry, and Dublin, and the latter city 
was threatened with a siege. 

Under these grave circumstances, it was determined to 
send over the doughty Oliver, to reduce the country to 
obedience : he, nothing loath to assume a post which 
offered a grand opportunity for acquiring fresh glory and 
influence, and so advancing his personal designs, accepted 
the posts of Lieutenant, and Generalissimo, and set nim- 
self earnestly about making speedy and effective prepara- 
tions for the expedition. 

Meanwhile, he sent over, to relnfoix^e Colonel Jones, the 
Governor of Dublin, a body of 4000 troops. The first en- 
gagement in continuation of the 

CIVIL WAB, under the Commonwealth, in 

1649, 
was a hattle at 

Eathmines, Aug. if—Parlianfientarians victor^ 
ioiis, 

P. com. — Ck)lonel Jones. 

IL „ — Harqois of tonond. 

The Marquis was besieging the place, when Jones, with 
the English reinforcement, surprised, and utterly routed, 
him, with loss of artillery, baggage, and ammunition ; 1000 
slain; and 2000 prisoners. This blow did irreparable 
mischief to the Boyal cause. 

Cromwell, with 12,000 veterans, and a heavy battering- 
train, landed at Dublin, Ane. 15, amidst the greatest 
enthusiasm. After a fortnight^ rest, he proceeded to form 
the siege of 

JhoghedsL— Parliamentarians victorious. 

P. come. — Cromwell; Ireton. 

K com. — Sir Arthur Aston, 
which, strongly fortified, and garrisoned with 2,500 troops, 
promised a successful resistance. Two assaults were 
repelled, but the third, led by Cromwell and Ireton, in 
perBODi was triumphant, and the town was capttired 
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Septr. 11« Cromwell thus pithily describes the affair, 
^ It hath pleased Qod to bless our endeavours at Drogheda ; 
after battering, we stormed it The enemy were about 
three thousana strong in the town. We refused them quar- 
teTj having the day before summoned the town. I believe 
fffeput to the ewora the whole number of the defendants. I 
do not think thirty of the whole number escaped with their 
lives ; those that did are in safe custody for Barbadoes* 
The English next formed the siege of 

Wexford. — Parlia/mentarians victorums, 

P. conu — Cromwell. 

B, „ — Colonel David Sinnott 

The town was taken bj assault, Octr. 11, and, here^ 
again, the garrison, between 2000 and 3000 strong, was 
massacred. 

The consequence of these two massaeres was what 
Cromwell intended — for 

Cork, Yonghal, Bandon, Einsale, and every other 

place before which he appeared, surrendered voluntarily. 
In the campaign of 

1650, 

which opened in January, Cromwell, with fresh reinforce^ 
ments from England, continued the work of reduction. 

Fethard, Callen, Ctowran, capitulated voluntarily, and 

Eilkennyi and Cloninel, were captured, after a brave 
resistance. 

Ormond now quitted the Island, leaving, to act in his 
stead, Clanricardey who, finding affairs desperate, threw 
up his hand. 

The beaten and dispirited Irish " were glad to embrace 
banishment as a refuge," and, with Cromwell's leave, 
40,000 quitted their native countiy to take military service 
in foreign lands. 

Cromwell was summoned home, to take the Scotch com- 
mand, in May, and left 

Ireton as Lieutenant, — ^with the task of completing the 
subjugation of the country. After reducing several pkces^ 
he formed the siege of 

Luneriok. — ParlicmiATiULriaTia victoriovs. 

P. com, — Ireton. 

IL „ — Hugh O'VdlL 
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The town capitulated Oct. 27, after 15 monthB' brave 
resistance. 

A mouth later, Ireton died, of pestilence. He was tuc- 
ceeded in the command &v 

Ludlow, who finished the subf ligation of the Island, and 
made 

Terms of Accommodation with the Irish Leaders, 
1653. 

Fleetwood, then, became Deputy, — ^being assisted in the 
civil government by 4 Commissioners. 
The new authorities instituted an 

Enquiry into the Murders proceeding out of the 
BebeUion of 1641, — issuing in the execution of about 
SOOpersons. 

Henry Cromwell was Deputy from Au^., 1654, to June, 
1659, and, hj his wise and conciliatory rule, placed Ireland 
in a better condition than it had hitherto occupied. This 
happier state of things is attributable to, also, new settlers, 
consisting of English adventurers who had subscribed 
money at the commencement of the troubles in Ireland, 
and of soldiers who had served under Cromwell, both of 
which clajsses received, as, respectively, reimbursement, 
and arrears of pay, portions of estate^ confiscated from 
Bomanists and Boyalists, by an 

Act for the Settlement of the Country, 1652, — 

whereby such forfeitures were decreed — to be regulated by 
the character of the offence. 

CONTEHFOBABT SOTEBEiaNS. 
France. Germany. Spain. Popes. 

Louis XIV. Ferdinand IIL Philip IV. Innoobnt X. 

Leopold I. Alexander VII. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 



OOTEBBHEirT. 

Tlie diitinetiw feature of the Staart Period is the arduous 
and continuous struggle^ on the part of the people, against 
the arbitrary and unconetiiutional goveruTnent of their 
rulers. 

Two great catues were influential in exciting this op- 
podtion : — 

1. Owingy chiefly, to the facilities granted by Henry VII. 
for the aliination of land, wealthy and middle-class men 
had been enabled to buy the estates of old, but needy, noble 
families. Thus, there had arisen a new landed gentry^ — 
untrammelled bv ancient traditions and prejudices, and of 
independent habits of thought and speech. It was this 
stamp of men that formed the majority in the Commons 
at the end of the Tudor, and during the Stuart, Period. 
They had already shown an undaunted front to Elizabeth, 
And were not likely to yield to the wild pretensions oi 
James I. and his House. 

£. The Reformation had given a marvellous impulse to 
^e thought and enquiry, and rendered the people eag^r 
tor civil, as well as religious, liberty. 

These causes were at work, to some extent, during the 
second half of the Tudor period, but never brought about 
any serious misunderstanding between people and sove- 
reign, owing to the able and deteimined character of that 
dynasty, — and to their wisdom in contenting '* themselves 
with practical triumphs." Elizabeth, indeed, in whose 
reign these influences had become more powerful than in 
those of her predecessors, met with strenuous opposition at 
times from the Commons. But she had the rare sagacity 
to yield at the critical moment, and that so gracefully as 
to win for herself fresh regard and aflection. 

The Stuarts had to encounter a stronger national love 
of freedom and opposition to tyranny than the Tudors 
had, — while, at the same time, their pretensions were 
higher, and were made, by them, an " abstract question of 
principle" — and their ability, judgment, and will, were in- 
nnitely weaker than those of the preceding dyuasty. 
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tJnder sach circumstances, the troubles that arose daring 
this period were inevitable. 

The chief source of the unconstitutional acts of the early 
sovereigns of the Stuart Line was tbeir firm belief in the 
*^ Divine right of kiogB," on which doctrine James I. was 
almost crazed, and which he effectually transmitted to his 
son. 

The former found, however, Parliament firmly opposed 
to his notions, and determined to reassert the popular 
rights which had, under the Tudors, been in partial abey- 
ance. He being equally determined, on his side, the reign 
of the first of Uie Stuarts saw the commencement of tlmt 
tremendous grapple between arbitrary sovereign and 
Commons, (chsunpioning the liberties of the people), which 
issued in the crushing fall of the former. 

Under James I, the struggle was, comparatively, tame. 
Tet, the steady persistence of Farliament was far from 
resultless. — '^lliey obtained^ it is true, only ''one legis- 
lative measure of importance," viz,^ a '' declaration agaimt 
monopolies. But they had resetted jfrom disuse their ancient 
right of impeachment. They had placed on record a pro- 
testation of their claim to debate oil matters of public con- 
eem. They had remonstrated against the usurped prero- 
gatives of binding the subfect by proclam/ation, and of 
letn/ing customs at the out-ports. They had secured, beyond 
controversy, their exclusive privilege of determining canr 
tested elections of their members. 

*'0f these advantages, some were evidently incomplete, 
and it would require the most vigorous exertions of future 
parliaments to realize them. But such exertions the in- 
creased energy of the nation gave abundant cause to anti- 
cipate.** 

At the accession of Charles L, ^ a deep and lasting love 
of freedom had taken hold of even/ class, (except, perhaps, 
the clergy) ; from which, when viewed together with the 
rash pride of the court, and the uncertainty of constitu- 
tional principles and precedents, collected through our long 
and various history, a calm bystander might presage that 
the ensuing reign would not pass without disturbance ; 
or, perhaps, end without confusion." 

Charles I, had a higher notion than even his father of 
his prerogative, (believing, throughout, that he was '' fuUy 
justified to the arbitrary power that he attempted to 
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exercise ")» ^^^y conaequently, invaded the nation's liberties 
to an unprecedented extent, and, thus, provoked the storm 
which overthrew him. 

When the climax of his mad acts was reached, and Par- 
liament determined to secure full and solid guarantees for 
future good goviemment and the preservation of the 
popular liberties, matters might have been arranged on a 
footing satisfactory to the nation, and not dishonoring to 
Charles, had it not been that the mistrust with which the 
King's duplicity had filled the minds of the popular cham- 
pions led the latter to determine to guara against any 
future attempt on the part of the monarch to regain the 
power he had surrendered, by insisting on such extreme 
demands as made a composition practically impossible, 
and rendered war almost inevitable. 

Of these demands, that for the direction of the carmy 
vfcu the main difficulty. The control of the forces was an 
undoubted Boyai prerogative, but the circumstances were 
so critical that, (though, in the abstract, they had right 
against them), tj^e Commons were resolved, (justifiably, 
and wisely), to make a small, in order to prevent a greater, 
breach of the Constitution. 

From the death of Charles to Cromwell's expulsion of 
the ''Bump," the Government was in the hands of the 
latter. Afterwards, up till his death, *the direction of 
affairs was, with brief limitations during the sessions of 
his Parliaments, directed by CromweU, He was, in his 
way, as autocratic as the Stuarts, — as shewn in, e.^., his 
arbitrarily dismissing Parliaments, and raising money on 
his own authority. There is no doubt he saw more clearly 
than any one living, what was best for the country's in- 
terest, and that many of his illegal measures were really 
beneficial; but this is no valid excuse for his conduct, 
especially when it is remembered that he had aided in 
executing a king for like violations of the Constitution. 

Bevenue. — Uruier Charles L,ihe Customs,and the Revenue 
generally, nearly doubled their previous amount. The 
total Boyal income, before the meeting of the Long Par- 
liament, was about j£900,000, of whidi Customs formed 
about ;£500,000. 

Under the Commonwealihy the average receipts were 
j£2,0Q0,000,— yet the expenditure exceeded this amount 
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SOCIAL LIFE AND HANNEBS. 

Food. — The gluttony and intemperance which had, 
nnder Jiames I., distinguished the Court and the upper 
idasses, received a check on the accession of Charles I., 
whose reign was, in these respects, a great contrast to his 
father's. During the Commonwealth, the reformatiqn was 
complete, Cromwell himself setting a striking example of 
moderation and simplicity in living, dress, &c. 

The lower classes, on the whole, enjoyed plenty, though 
their bread was, mainly, of rye and barley. 

Cofee was introduced, (as already mentioned). Smoking 
became, more than ever, a national habit. 

Dress. — ^The male costume which came into vogue under 
Charles I., and is known as the '* Vandyke dress,'' (owing 
to its having been that of. the period when that artist 
painted our ancestors), was, decidedly, the most easy, 
elegant, and becoming, that the nation has ever adopted. 
Its main features were the drooping, plumed, hat ; the 
long lace collar.; the doublet, with slashed sleeves; the 
trunk-hose ; and resetted shoes. 

The difference between the garb of the gentry and the 
middle-class — ^the Cavaliers and the Puritans — consisted 
more in the material, cut, and degree of ornament, than 
in the general style : some of the Utter, indeed, vied with 
the former in the article of appareL It was only a portion 
of the Parliamentarian forces, (viz., that more immediately 
nnder the influence of CromweU), that adopted an extreme 
and studied plainness of dress. The like holds good re- 
garding the fashion of wearing the hair. The Cavaliers 
allowed their locks to grow to a great length : numbers of 
the opposite party did the same, and only comparatively 
few of them had the head shorn to a greater extent than 
is customary at the present day. 

The female habit remained much the same as under the 
Tudors. 

HouseSi — were, more and more, built of brick and stone, 
though, in contravention of a Proclamation made in 1605, 
erections of timber continued to be put up in London. 

Furniture, — in the best houses^ assumed a very ornate 
and elaborate character. 

Paintings began to be employed to adorn rooms. Bushes 
still strewed tli^ floors of even the greatest, while Persian 
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and Turkey carpets, though imported, were used merely 
as table-covers. 

Amusements. — Under Charles I., horse-racing grew in 
popularity, and bull- and bear-baiting, (especially the lat- 
ter), held their place in popular esteem. Kustic sports, of 
all kinds marked the Whitsun and other festivsua, and 
were indulged in, (as before stated), on Sabbath evenings. 

The Drama^ too, (especially in the form of the MasqueX 
was extremely popular. In 1642, however, the Long 
Parliament ^^ suppresied" public stage plays throughout 
the kingdom dunng these calamitous times, and in 1648 
completely abolished them, ordering the tlieatres to be 
dismantled, spectators fined, and actors whipped at the 
carfs-taiL 

Under the CammonvfeaJUh^ all other amusements were 
treated with like severity, buU-baiting, (because a source 
of special pleasure to the multitude), being an object of 
the Puritans' special antipathy and rigor. 

Travelling^. — ^There being no canal^ and the high-roads 
being in a most dilapidated and perilous condition, there 
was very little inter-communication between places. The 
gentry travelled in their own carriages, with six horses, 
that number being needful lest the machine should sUck 
in ruts or mire, — goods were conveyed by pack-horses, in 
trains, or by the heavy stage-wagson, which served as» 
also, a means of progression for the middle and poorer 
classes. 

Hcuskney<oachM became numercuB in London. 

Popnlation, — at the end of the Period was about 5 
million. The North was still very sparsely inhabited. 

KANTTFACTVBES, *o. 

Woollen, — remained the chief. That of 
Silk, — ^greatly increased in importance, the Silk Throw- 
sters Company, (established 1639), employing in 1641 no 
less than 40,000 persons. 

Cotton, — began to be manufactured to some little extent, 
at Manchester, as seen from the following extract from the 
"Treasure of Traffic," 1641.— The people of Manchester 
" buy cotton wool in London, that comes from Cyprus and 
Smyrna, and at home work the same, and perfect it into 
fustians, vermilions, dimities, and other such stufia^ and 
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then return it to London, where the same is vented and 
sold, and not seldom sent into foreign parts, who have 
means at far easier terms to provide themselves of the said 
first materials." 

Iron-smelting, — by means of coal, was discovered, by 
^^Dud " Dudley J an illegitimate son of the Earl of Dudley, 
the secret, however, dying, for a time, with him. For 
awhile, under the new process, the iron manufacture began 
to assume a flourishing aspect. 

Linen, — ^was, chiefly, spun and woven, by females, at 
home, for their own households. 

COMMEBCE, fto. 

The foundation of our Navigation Lawe waa taid, by 
the celebrated 

Navigation Act, Oct 9, 1641. 

Articles : — 

1. No goods, or commodities, whatever, of the growth, 
or manufacture of Asia, Africa, or America, to be imported 
into England, Ireland, or the Plantations, except directly 
in ships belonging to English subjects, and of which the 
master and the greater number of the crew were English. 

2. No goods, or commodities, grown, produced, or manu- 
factured, in any other country of Europe, to be imported 
into Great Britain except in British ships, or in such ships 
as are the real property of the people of the country, or 
place, wherein tne goods were produced, or from which 
they could be, or most usually were, exported. 

This Act, by securing, almost entirely, the import trade 
from Asia, Africa, America, and Europe, to British ship, 
struck, (as was intended), a death-blow at the carrying 
trade of the Dutch, who had hitherto almost monopolized 
that of the world, — and transferred it to Britain, whose 
mighty commercial growth may be justly attributed to this 
measure* 

This growth was rapid and steady from the date of the 
passing of the Act. 

The various Trading Companies flourished, in the main, 
the great exception being the 

East India Gompanyy whose trade dwindled, owing to 
the unsatisfactory state of its affairs. This corporation 

having bought land, founded Mad|:a8. 
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The North American plantations grew, owing to the 
expatriation of the Farit^s, and, on the whole, prospered, 
Virginia, especially, owing to its extensive tobacco culti- 
vation. 

COINAOE 

Underwent considerable variations, owing to political 
changes. Charles I., during the course of the Civil War, 
is8ued a large quantity of money on his own account^ the 
nominal value of the coins greatly exceeding their sterling 
worth. 

IHTEBE8T,— on money was lowered from 8 to 67o ^^ 
1651. 

There being no banks, the merckante kept their money 
at the Mint, until Charles I., in 1640, seized, in name 
of a loan, £200,000, deposited therein, by them. In 1645, 
they began to entrust their specie to the goldsmiths, who, 
thence, speedily, became de facto bankers, paying interest 
on deposits, discounting bills, and lending cash. Under 
the Commonwealth, these money-brokers lent money to 
Gk>vetnment^ to be repaid on receipt of the regular revenue. 

AaBICTTLTUBE, ftc. 

Some few alterations took place in fanning, amongst 
them being the introduction of turnip husbaiidry, and 
increased cultivation of clover in meadows. 

In gardming, immense progress was made. A writer 
of the Period states that in 1650, there were living old 
people who remembered the first gardener coming into 
Surrey, to plant cabbages, and cauliflowers, and sow 
turnips, carrots, parsnips, and early-ripe peas, all of which 
were brought from Holland, and Flanders. By the just- 
mentioned year, cherries, apples, pears, and hops, (previously 
scantily cultivated), were grown so extensively as to obviate 
the necessity for importing them. 

LITERATURE. 

The Period is distinguished by its richness in Theology, 
Ethics, and Controversial Politics, 

In the Drama, — the grand and massive plays of Shake- 
speare and his compeers were followed oy lighter and 
feebler productions, especially Masques, 
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In Poitry, — Milton, stands alone, as the poet of the time. 
His contemporaries were, mainly, mere elegant trifling 
versifiera In some of them, we see traces of the coming 
Artificial School, 

Froee-r-^^s largely affected by the introduction^ owing to 
increased study of the Classics, of immense numbers of 
words derived from the Latin arid Greek, very many being 
transferred without change. 

The works of Jeremy Taylor, and Sir Thomas Brown, 
alone, contain 3000 words of classic origin which have not 
taken root in i^e language. 

Newspapers, — vastly increased in number, and im- 
portance. The first English journal that has been dis- 
covered is a quarto pamphlet, containing, in a few leaves, 
a summary of the years Parliamentary proceedings, and 
entitled " The Diurnal Occurrences, or Daily Proceedings 
of Both Houses, in this great and happy Parliament, 
from the 3rd of November, 1640, to the 3rd of November, 
1641." 

From this date, onward to the fang's execution, over 
one hundred different journals were issued, the times of 
publication increasing, as the interest in affairs deepened, 
from once, to twice, or thrice, a week, and, even, to every 
da^, (Spalding, an Aberdeen chronicler, recording that 
daily papers came from London as early as 1642). From 
Chai'les's death to the Restoration, at least 80 more sprang 
into existence. 

Pamphlets, — ^too, were issued in vast numbers, 30,000 
being c»Jculated to have appeared from the opening of the 
Long Parliament to the Bestoration, 

EDTTCATIOir. 

Classics were more than ever the prominent and engross- 
ing study in the Universities and schools. Science began 
to receive some attention. 

Female education retrograded. 

SCIENCE 

Made comparatively little advance. 
Astronomy, — Horrocks first observed the transit of 
Venus. 164i. 
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IHB FINE ABTS. 

Paintixig. — ^England possessed no native artists of dis- 
tinction, and Bubens and Vandyke, the two foreigners 
whom Charles I. patronized, died in, respectively, 1640, 
and 1641. Thus, this branch was barren during the 
Period. 

After his beheadal, the fine gallery which the King, 
(who had been a most generous Art patron), had collected 
was broken up, the Puritan leaders selling most of the 
pictures. To his lasting honor, Cromwell TOUght-in Raf- 
faeUe's fine " Cartoons," and presented them to the nation. 

Sonlptnrei — ^was in the same melancholy condition as 
Painting. 

Engraving, — was much cultivated, though no British 
name is distinguished. Hollar, a Bohemian, (who came 
to England under Charles I., fled to the Continent during 
the Civil War, and returned 1652X was the chief artist in 
this department : his industry was superlative. 

Mezzotint was, it is said, invented by Prince Bupert, 
through noticing the efie9t of the dew on the lock of a 
sentinel's gun. 

Architectnrey — shewed a steady advance in the *^ mod- 
em" path opened out by Inigo Jones, under James I. 

Music, — was much cultivated under Charles I., but 
fell into disfavor under the Puritan rigimej (which, indeed, 
was, generally speaking, hostile to eveiy branch of Art). 
Cromwell, however, emightened beyond his fellows, was 
extremely fond of instrumental music, paying an organist 
£100 per annum, and frequently having concerts at his 
house. 

CELEBRATED FEESOITS. 

Authors. 

pons, AND DEAXATI8T8. 

FMnehas Iletoher, 1584-1660.--Cousin of Fletcher, 

the dramatist, — incumbent of Hilgay, Norfolk. 

Chief Work. — The Purple IslarM, — an imaginative alle- 
gorical poem, describing the body and mind of man. 

William Dnunmond, 1685-1649,— "of Hawthom- 
den," (where he was bom, and resided), near Edinburgh, — 
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greatly affected by the Civil War, Charles's ezecation pre- 
cipitating his own death, — the chief Scotch poet of his 
cime. ' 

Chief Works. — ^Poems^— mostly out of the Period,— marked 
by thoughtfaluess, brilliancy of imagination, elegance, and* 
harmony ; The HiBtory of the Five Jameses,— ^roa&. 

Oeo. Wither, 1688-1667. — Bom in Hampshire, — 
educated at Oxford, — ^joined the Parliamentarian cause, 
and raised a troop of cavalry on its behalf, — taken prisoner, 
saved by Denham from execution, released, and became 
Major-General under Cromwell, — at the Restoration, lost 
all, and was imprisoned, — released, after three years' con- 
finement 

A prolific writer, and generally placed amongst the 
Puritan poets. 

Chief Worki. — Abuses Stript and Whipt, — a poetical 
satire, which procured for him a somewhat long imprison- 
ment; Emblems; Prison Lays. 

All his poems are distinguished by naturalness, grace, 
and sweetness. 

Bobert Herrick, 1691-1674.— Bom in London,— 
educated at Cambridge, — became vicar of Dean Prior, 
Devon, — during the Civil War lost his living, came to 
London, dropped the "Rev.," and lived a convivial life, 
— at the Restoration, returned to his living. 

Works. — Noble Number s, or. Pious Pieces; Hesperides, 
or the Works of Robert Herrick, Esqr, 

His secular poems are chiefly lyric, and are marked by 
graceful fancy, sparkling joyousness, vigor of expression, 
and indelicacy. Amongst the brightest, and best known, 
are To DafodHs ; and " Oather the Rosebuds White ye May^ 

Francis Quarles, 1692-1644.— Bom near Romford, 
— educated at Cambridge, — studied Law, — ^became Cup- 
bearer to the Queen of Bohemia, secretanr to Usher, and 
Chronologer of the City of London (t.fl.. City-poet), — em- 
braced the Royalist cause, and died worn out oy the per- 
secution of the Parliamentarian party. 

Chief 'Htit\.-^EmJblefmjs, — short poems conveying moral 
lessons, and illustrated by quaint cuts. 

His style is energetic ; but his productions are marked 
by fantastic conceits. 

James Shirley, 1694-1666.— Bom in London,— edu- 
cated at Oxford, — became curate, near St. Albans, —- 
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renoanoed Protestantism, and turned play-writer, — ^bnmt 
out by the Great Fire, — ^himself and his wife died the 
same daj. 

Works.— Dramas. — (39 in all), {The Gamester the best), 
—smoothly and elegantly written, and free from indeHcacy ; 
but want vigor, tenderness, and wit ; Poems, — Miscellan- 
eous minor pieces. 

Biohard Cradiaw, 1602-1660.— Son of a Preacher 
at the Temple, — educated at the Charterhouse, and Cam- 
bridge, — became a Boman Catholic priest, and Canon. 

Works.-— iS<fl0< to the Temple; DdigkU of the Muses; 
Poetical Translations ; and other original poems, — marked 
by richness of imagination, brilliancy of expression, and 
elegant versification ; but marred by conceits. 

Sir William Davenant, 1606-1668.— Bom at Ox- 
ford, — 9on of a vintner, — succeeded Jonson, as Poet-Lau- 
reate, — ^a stanch Royalist, — ^retired to France ,when Charles's 
cause was ruined, — embarked for Virginia, the ship falling 
into the hands of the Parliamentarians, — was sent to the 
Tower^ where he remained two years, until liberated by 
Milton's intercession, — at the Bestoration, became theatrical 
manager, greatly improving the stage, and introducing 
moveable scenery, and actresses. 

Chief WoilL^Gondiberty — a monotonous, unfinished, 
heroic romance. 

Edmund Waller, 1606-1687.— Bom at Coleshill, 

Warwick, — of a high and wealthy family,— cousin of 
John Hampden,-^ntered Parliament at 18^ and espoused 
the popular cause^ — joined in a Boyalist conspiracy to de- 
liver Ix>ndon into Charles's hands, 1643, was tried, fined 
£10,000, and imprisoned, — released, — lived for some time 
in Prance, — ^returned, — celebrated Cromwell's death, and 
the Bestoration, — sat in all Charles's Parliaments. 

Works. — Poems. — mostly lyrical and amatory, — distin- 
guished for smoothness, elegance, and melody ; but deficient 
in imagination : that on Cromwell is the most vigorous. . 

John MUton, 1608 - 1674.— Po^^ Dramatist, Political 
Writer, Theoloffian, HUtortan, Logician, and Grammarian, 
— Bom in Bread Street, Cheapside, London, — son of a 
money-scrivener, whose father had disowned him, for re- 
nouncing Boman Catholicism, — educated at St. Paul's, and 
at Cambridge, where he entered at 17, and where he^is 
said, (without sufficient authority), to have suffered flagel- 
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lation,an(i rustication, for quarrelling with his ttttor,-^took 
his M.A., — ^was intended for the Church, but was deterred 
from it, by conscientious scruples, — spent 5 years at Horton, 
his father's country house, m Bucl^ where he wrote his 
earlier poems, — travelled on the Continent^ visiting, amongst 
other ^at men, Galileo, who was then a prisoner of the 
Inquisition, at Florence, — on his return, established a 
school, in London, and commenced his prose writings, 
throwing himself into the thick of ecclesiastical and 
political controversy,— obtained, through his Teniae of 
Kings and MagistrateSy the post of Latin Secretary to the 
Grovemment, (Latin bein^ then the diplomatic language), — 
in 1653, became totally blind, owing to hereditary weak- 
ness, and over-study in youth, and was assisted, first by 
Meadowes, and then by Marvell, in his Secretaiyisdup, — 
at the Bestoration, was in concealment and danger ; but 
was included in the Act of Indemnity, through the in- 
fluence of Davenant, who thus returned the kindness for- 
merly done him by the poet, — spent the last years of his 
life in lowly seclusion, and quiet> — ^buried in St Giles's, 
Cripplegate. 
Milton was thrice married, — 

1. To Mary Powdl, daughter of a Boyalist gentleman* 
who deserted his (for her) too quiet home, for two years. 
She left three daughters, who were taught to read several 
foreigii languages without understanding them, and with- 
out knowing their own : they proved '* undutiful and un- 
kind" to, their father. 

2. To Catherine Woodcock, who died fifteen months after 
marriage. 

3. To Elizabeth MinshttUy who tenderly nursed his de- 
diuing years. 

Works of the Period. — Cf Reform in England; Frdatioal 
Epi»copa4sy; Apology for Smectymntu, — a defence of himself, 
and 5 Puritan ministers who had supported him in his 
attacks on Church abuses. ** Smectymntu" is formed of 
ti^e initials of these divines, — Stephen Marshall, Sdward 
Galamy, Thomas Young, Xathew Newcome, W(1Jn])illiam 
Bpenstowe ; On Divorce,— 4 treatises^— owed their origin to 
his first wife's desertion ; Areopagitica, a Speech for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Pnn^tn^,— addreiased to the Long 
Parliament, in consequence of their issuinffan order making 
more stringent the censorship of the JPress, — ^the most 
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eloquent of Miltoii's prose works ; Tractate on Education ; 
The Tenure of Kinge and Magistrates, — written in defence 
of Charles's execation ; Eikonoklcutea {=the image breaker)^ 
— ^written in reply to Ihon BcuUike; Defemio pro Populo 
uln^2u»ino,— asserting the liberties of the p^ple, against 
the divine right of l^ngs ; Defemio Secunaa, 

Milton's prose writings are marked by profound and 
varied schomiship^ mascnline logic, felicitous and quaint 
illustrations, and gorgeous eloquence, — ^being, as Macan- 
lay says, ''a perfect field of doth of gold." Theyare, 
however, too Latinized in style, and frequently present 
lamentable falls ''from the sublime to the ridiculous," a 
peculiarity distinguishing, also, the works and speeches of 
nis contemporaries. 

None of Milton's dramatic works or poems belong to 
this Period : he had, however, commenced the composition 
of Paradise Lost in 1658. 

Sir John Denham, 161S-1668.-~Bom in Dublin,— 
son of the Chief Baron of the Irish Exchequer, — educated 
at ChLford, — studied Law, — ^sambled away his fortune, — 
took the Boyalist side, — at the Restoration, was knighted, 
and made Surveyor of Boyal Buildings, — *^ the founder of 
local poetry." 

Chief Work. — Cooper's HiU, — The poet, supposed to be 
standing on this hill, near Windsor, describes the surround- 
ing scenery, and a stag-hunt, and records the reflecdona 
induced bv the objects that meet his sight. 

It exhibits just thought, and vigor and harmony of 
language and versification. It acquired for the author a 
high reputation, Pope styling him *^ majestic Denham." 

Abraham Cowley, 1618-1667.— Bom in London,— 

son of a stationer, — educated at Westminster, Cambridge, 
and Oxford, — espoused the Boyalist canse, — accompanied 
Queen Henrietta to France, and there acted as her Secre- 
tary, for twelve years, — at the Bestoration, expected pre- 
ferment, but was disappointed, his loyalty being suspected, 
— ^at length, obtained a pension of £300, and spent his last 
years in repose, at Chertsey, — ^a prominent member of the 
Boyal Society. 

Works of the Period.— Miscellaneous Poetais ; Essays, — 
written in pure, nervous English : that on Cromwell is the 
best 

Johnson calls Ponne, Crashaw, and Cowley, the ** metor 
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pht^ical poets/' because '' for direct thought and natural 
imagery, they substitute conceits, and remote, often merely 
verbal, analogies." 

It would be more correct to term them '* fantastic poets.'' 
Cowley moSt fully exhibits the faults of the schooL 

Kiohard Lovelace, 1618-1658.— Nobly bom,--one of 

the gayest of the Cavalier lyrists, — being disappointed in 
love, gave himself up to dissipation,^-died a beggar, in a 
London lane. 

WoT^,— Odes, Sonnets, and Songs, — published during an 
imprisonment he suffered, at the close of the Civil War. 

Alexander Brown, 1620-1666.— An attorney, — a 

prominent and witty Eoyalist, — author of some of the best 
lampoons on the Bump Parliament, — is said to have hast- 
ened the Bestoration, by his songs. 

Chief Works.— Dit^maZ and Political Satires ; Convivial 
and amatory lyrics. 

Andrew Marvell, 1620-1678.— Bom in Lincolnshire, 
son of the Beader at Trinity Church, Hull, — educated at 
Cambridge, — became, successively, attacks of the English 
Embassy, at Constantinople, tutor in the families of Lord 
Fairfax and a gentleman named Dutton, and Assistant 
Latin Secretary to Milton, whose friendship he had gained 
abroad, — M.P. for Hull, from the Bestoration to his death, 
— one of the last paid members of the Commons, — refused 
a large bribe from Charles II., — died so suddenly as to 
excite suspicions of poison, which were strengthened by the 
Court foroidding his constituents to erect a mouument to 
him. 

Chief Works. — Whimsical Satire on Holland, — a quaintly 
humorous poem ; MiBcellaueous Pieces, — one of uie best 
being The Emigrants in the Bermudas, His poems are 
marked by delicacy of feelincj and expression ; Account 
of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government in 
England, — one of the most trenchant political pamphlets 
of the day. His prose is vigorous, incisive, and caustic 

HI8T0BIANS AND FOLITIGAL WBITEB8. 

James TTsher, 1581-1666.— Bom in Dublin,— Archbp. 
of Armagh,— driven from Ireland by the Bebellion in 1641, 
— died at Beigate, Surrey, — a stanch Boyalist. 

Chitf Works. — The Power of the Prince and the Obedience 
of the Svhject; AnnalSf — a chronological compendium of 
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history ; Chrondogia Saerci, — ^investigates the ehronologj 
of the Scriptares. 

John Selden, 1684-1664.— Bom in Sussex,-— educated 
at Oxford, — studied Law, — ^became steward (uid perhaps 
husband) of the Countess of Kent,— entered Parhament, 
and espoused the popular cause, — M.P. for Oxford, in the 
Long Parliament, which he greatly influenced, and aided 
by his knowledge of Constitutional Law, having a great 
share in drawing up the Petition of Right, — represents by 
Milton, and Clarendon, as the most learned nian of the aga 

Chief Works.— Oti Titles ofEonowr; Idols of the Syrians ; 
The History of Tithes ; Mare Clatuum, — ^a reply to Grotius, 
on the dominion of the sea; TaUe Talk, — a collection of 
his wisest and raciest sayings^ which his secretary recorded, 
and published after Selden's death. 

Isaak Walton, 169a-1683.—Bom at Stafford,— mar- 
ried the sister of Bishop Ken, and thus became acquainted 
with many of the most eminent men of the day, — ^made a 
fortune, as a London linen-draper, and retired, at 50, to 
spend ms last 40 years in angling, and literary pursuits. 

Works. — The Complete AngleryOr, the ConteniptcUiveJfan's 
Reorisation, — recommending the country, ana celebrating 
the virtues of angling, — ^mostly in the form of a dialogue, 
between an angler and a student, — abounds in peptic 
pictures of country life, has a vein of mellow moral wisdom 
running through it, and at the same time contains invaluable 
tedtmic^ directions for the use of the rod, — ^radly quaint 
in style ; Lives of Bonne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert^ and 
Bishop Sanderson, — ^most valuable for their facts, and, 
unique as biographies on account of their characteristic 
manner. 

Thomai Hay, 1575-1680. 

yfoA-^History of the Parliament of 1640, (of which he 
was Secretary^ — a dear and honest account of the causes 
of the Civil War. 

Peter Heylin, 1000-1662.— Chaplain to Charles L,— 
deprived of preferment by Parliament, — ^re][nstated by 
Charles IL 

Worki.-^^ Short View,-^& Boyalist aketch of contem- 
porary events ; Life of Laud. 

John Oanden, 1606- 1662.— Bom in Es8ex,--educated 
at Cambridge, — at the Bestoration, became, successively, 
Bishop of Exetei*! and of Worcester. 
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Work,— 71^n Banltke ; cr^ the Portraiture of His Most 
JSacred Majestvin his Solitude and Sufferings, — appeared 
a few days alter Charles's execution, and in his name. 
It is certson, however, that Ganden was the author, for he 
afterwards wrote to Clarendon pleading the work as his 
elaim to preferment 

Bnlstrode WUtelock, 1605-1676.— Bom in London, 
— Member for Great Marlow, Bucks, in the Long Parlia- 
ment, — espoused the popular cause, but, like Selden, was 
opposed to civil war, — ^member, and afterwards President, 
of the Council of State, — Speaker of the Parliament of 
1656,— one of Cromwell's Lords, and Keeper of the Great 
Seal. 

Work. — Menumals, — anti-Boyalist contemporaiy records. 

Thomas Fuller, 1608-1661.— Bom at Aldwinkle, 
(Northamptonshire),— educated at Cambridge, — ^became a 
popular London preacher, — ^was made, successively, pre- 
bend of Salisbury, rector of Broad Windsor, Lecturer at 
the Savoy, and Chaplain to Chas. L, — at the breaking 
out of the CivH War, became army-chaplain, — defended 
Basing Hall against Waller, — settled again as lecturer, at 
St. Bride's^ London, but compelled to cease preaching, — 
passed the Triersy{9, board appointed by the*Parliament to 
examine pulpit candidates^ and entered on the rectory of 
Waltham Abbey, presented to him by the Earl of Carlisle, 
— at the Bestoration, regained his former ofOloes, and would 
have been made a biidiop, but for his sudden death. 

Works. — Worthies of England,— ]ivea of eminent English- 
men, interspersed with all kinds of information about the 
spots connected with their names. The materials he 
Cftthered while moving from place to place with the army ; 
ffistorvofthe Eoly War: Holy and Profane State; Oood 
Thoughts in Bad Times; Oood Thoughts in Worse Times ; 
Mixed Contemplations in Better Times, 

Fuller^B woras are a marvellous concentration of quaint 
wit and practical wisdom. The style is careless, and in- 
tensely Enphuistic. 

Edward HydOi Earl of Clarendon^ 1608-1674.— 

Bom at Dinton, Wilts, — educated at Oxford, for the 
Church, but renounced his intention, and studied Law, — 
gained a large practice at the bar, — ^M.P. for Wootton Bas- 
set, in the Long Parliament,— espoused CharWs cause, and 
aided him materially with his advice, and with assistance in 
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drawing np papers, — ^was knighted, and made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, — on the outbreak of the Civil War, 
accompanied Prince Charles abroad, and shared his exile, 
— at the Eestoration, was made Speaker in the Upper 
House, and Lord Chancellor, and created Earl of Clu«n- 
don, — quickly became unpopular, — urged, by Charles 11., 
to resign, to escape prosecution, but refused, whereupon 
Charles deprived him of the Great Seal, and ordered him 
to leave tne countnr,-— expired abroad, at Bouen. His 
daughter, Anne Hyde, was Jas. II/s first wife. 

CMef WoT)L-^Et8tory of the Great Rebellion^ — ^written 
during exile^ — not within the Period. 

There is a remarkable similarity in the lives of Claren- 
don and Milton, the greatest literary men, respectively, of 
the Boyalists and Parliamentarians. They were bom in 
the same year,— educated with a view to the Church, — 
occupied, each in his own sphere, a position of eminent 
influence and honor, — ^were sudaenly plunged into ob- 
scurity and adversity, — produced their noblest works in 
these their last and saddest years, — and died within a few 
days of each other. 

THEOLOGIANS, fto. 

Edmund Calamy, 1600-1666.— Educated at Cam- 
bridge, — driven from the Church, for refusing to publish 
the Book of Sports,— one of Milton's associates in writing 
against Church abuses, — one of the heroic band of 
ministers who remained in London during the Plague. 

Works. — Sermons, and Theological treatises. 

John Peaxson, 1612-1687.— Master of Trinity, Cam-> 
bridge,— Bp. of Chester. 

Chief Work. — Exposition of the. Creed, — one of the finest 
theological treatises in the language, and the best on the 
sublect. 

Bobert Leighton, 1613-1684.— Scotchman,— of Puritan 
parentage, — educated at Edinbui^h, — lived for some time 
m France, — ^returned, and settled, as Presbyterian minis- 
ter, near Edinburgh, — seceded to the Episcopalian side, — 
was made, successively. Principal of Edinburgh University, 
Bishop of Dunblane, and Archbishop of Glasgow, which 
post he filled, for a short time, against his will, and, finally, 
abandoned, owing to his disapproval of Charles's endeavour- 
ing to thrust Episcopacy on Scotland, — ^spent his last yeara 
in retiremeat, m England. 
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Works. — Lectvres (in Latin), — delivered at Edinburgh 
University ; Commentary on 1 Peter, — learned^ and do- 
quent. 

Jeremy Taylor, 1613-1667.—" the Spenser of theo- 
logical literature." — Bom at Cambridge, — son of a barber, 
—educated at the University of his native City, 'where he 
entered as a sizar, — preaching in London, attracted the 
attention of Laud, by whose influence he became, success- 
ively, Fellow of All Souls', Oxford, and Eector of Upping- 
ham, Butlandshire, — espoused the Boyalist cause, and 
became army-chaplain, — captured by the Roundheads, near 
Cardigan, but soon i^eleased, — his livingbeing sequestrated, 
under the Commonwealth, retired to Wales, where he es- 
tablished a school, and married Mrs. Bridges, (an illegiti- 
mate daughter of Chas. I.), who had a sm^ estate, whicL 
did not, however, bring in much, since Taylor was for years 
partially supported by John Evelyn, and the Earl of 
Carbery, — during this time, was twice imprisoned, for 
attacks on the Puritan party, — ^preached, for a time, to an 
Episcopalian congregation in London, — became, at the 
request of the Earl of Conway, Preacher at Lisbum Church, 
— at the Bestoration, was made Bishop of Down aud 
Connor, to which see that of Dromore was afterwards 
added, — died of fever, at Lisbum. 

. WoT^, ---Defence of Episcopacy : Liberty of Prophesying 
(= preaching), — recommending toleration of differences of 
belief on sdl doctrines not contained in the Apostles' 
Creed, — the most advanced defence of religious toleration 
that had yet appeared ; Holy Living ; Holy Dying ; Due* 
tor Duhitantium, — a work on casuistry ; Sermons. 

Taylor's works are distinguished by profound and varied 
scholarship, and opulence of fancy and diction. His grea^ 
fault is that he so crowds his periods with images and 
quotations that the train of thought is perpetually broken 
and lost. His imagery, however, though excessive, is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, being mostly derived from nature. 
The influence of his classical studies is seen in his Latin- 
ized language. 

Bichard Baxter, 1616-1691.— Bom at Bowdon, Salop^ 
— educated at Wroxeter Free School, and, privateljr, at 
Ludlow, — had no college training, — ordained by the Bishop 
of Worcester, — ^became, successively, master of Dudley 
Gmmmar School, curate of Bridgenorth, and vicar of Kid- 
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derminster, where he labonred, with apostolic zeal, for 16 
years, — sided, on the whole, with the Parliament^ and was 
for a time, chaplain in their army, but was compelled, by 
illness, to resign, — at the Bestoration, was offered, and 
declined, a bishopric, — driven, by the Act of Uniformity, 
ht)m the Church, and suffered severely from the penal 
statutes against Nonconformists, — arraigned, on a charge 
of sedition^ before Jef&eys, who scurrilously abused him, 
silenced his counsel, and procured a conviction, — was 
heavily fined, and, in default, sent to prison, where he re- 
mained 18 months, — spent his last years in peace. 

Chief Works.— 2rAe M^fijrmed PoBtor; The SainUf Ever- 
lasting Best; Call to the Unconverted; Narrative of the 
Most Memorable Faesoffee of Life and Timet (po^thumous)^ 
— ^truthfuL 

Baxter's works would fill over sixty octavo volumes, 
and, yet) all were produced in spite of great constitutional 
weakness and chronic illness. His style is vigorous, 
and direct, and so dear that there is never any mistaking 
his meaning. 

Jolm Owen, 1616-1683.— Bom at Stadham, Oxon,~ 
son of a clergyman, — educated at Oxford, but left prema- 
turely, on account of scruples of conscience, and repug- 
nance to Laud's new laws for the University, — presented, 
by Parliament, to, successively, the livings of Fordham, and 
Cogleshall, in Essex, — ^rose high in favour with Cromwell, 
who took him to Ireland, (where he re-modelled IVinity 
College), and made him Dean of Christ's Church, and Yioe- 
Chanc^llor of the University of Oxford, which post he filled 
till his patron's death, — at me Bestoration, was offered, and 
declined, a bishopric,-^became Congregational minister, tc 
a church in London. 

Chief Works.— ^^ofiYibn of the Hebrews; Discourse o> 
the Holy Spirit; Meditation on the Olory of ChrisL 

His works are marked by deep thought, power of 
reasoning, profound learning, and great' devoutness ; but 
the style is ungraceful and obscure. 

Qeorge Fox, 1624-1690.~Bom at Drayton, Leices- 
tershire, — founder of Quakerism. 

Works.— Doctrinal Heces ; Journals ; Letters. 
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FHILO8OFHI0AL WBITEB8. 

Lord Edward Herbert, 1681-1648— Eldest brother of 

George Herbert, — ^born at Eyton, Salop, — ambassador to 
France, — created Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Salop, by 
Charles I., — espoused the cause, first of the Parliament, 
then of the Eang. 

Chief Work.— ^6 Veritate. 

He denies divine revelation ; and believes that natural 
instinct supplies five axioms, comprehending all that is 
necessary in religious belief, and found in all the religious 
systems of the world. 

Thomas Hobbes, 1588-1679.— Bom at Malmesbury, 
— educated at Oxford, — travelling tutor to two successive 
Earls of Devonshire, — espoused the Boyalist cause, — at 
the outbreak of the Civil War, retired to Paris, and became 
tutor to Prince Charles, — at the Eestoration, received a 
pension, and spent the remainder of his life at Chatsworth. 

CbietWoikM." Leviathan, or the Matter, Form^ and Power, 
of the Commonwealth; Letters on Liberty and Necemty, 

His doctrines are, in many respects, subversive of re- 
ligion, morals, and "liberty, («.^., his view that, virtue is the 
fruit of pure selfishness). 

At the same time, his writings contain very much that 
is of preeminent value, («.^., his views of the Association 
of Ideas, of Necessity, and of Language) ; Behemoth, or the 
Hiitory of the Civil War, from 1640 to 1660, (posthumous). 

(The titles " Leviathan," and "Behemoth," were chosen to 
indicate his belief that the people were a species of huge, 
awkward, and intractable, brute). 

Hobbes's style is clearer than that of any metaphysical 
writer: his meaning is always apparent and unmistake- 
aide 

Balph Cndworth, 1617-1688.— Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, at Cambridge. 

Chief Work. — The finie Intellectual System of the Universe, 
— proving the existence of one supreme Deil^. 

HISCSLLAKEOirS WBITES8. 

Joseph Hall, 1674r-1666,— "the English Seneca."— 
Bishop of Norwich. 

Chief Work. — Meditations, — imaginative, witty, wise, 
and pointed, essays. 
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John Earle, 1600-1666.— Bom at York,— educated at 
Oxford, — ^became Chaplain to Prince Charles, and Chan- 
cellor of Salisbury,— companion of Charles's exile, — ^after 
Bestoration, rose to be Bishop of Salisbury. 

Chief Work. — Microcosmographi/, or, a Piece of the World 
Discovered^ in Essays and Characters, — ^very shi'ewd, and 
witty. 

Sir Thomas Browne, 1606-1682.— Physician at Nor- 
wich. 

Chief Works. — Retigio Medici; Pseadodoxia Evidemica 
(sB ViUgar Errors) ; Hydriotaphia (= Urn Burial), 

Browne's language is, like Taylor's, ponderously Latin- 
ized. 

DIVINES, (not distinguished as authors). 

William Land, 1678-1646. — Son of a clothier, at 
Beading, at whose Free School, and St John's, Oxford, 
he ^as educated, — entered the Church, and, under James 
L, became Boyal Chaplain ; Prebend of Westminster ; 
and Bishop of Worcester, — ^became very influential on the 
accession of Charles, who translated him to, first Bath 
and Wells^ and then London,^lected Chancellor of his 
University, of which he was a great benefactor, — ^went 
to Scotland, with Charles, on occasion of the hitter's coro- 
nation there, and, on his return, became Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Chancellor of Dublin University, holding, also, 
numerous civil posts, — a High Churchman, and believer 
in the Divine right of Kings, oecame one of Charles's main 
instruments of tyranny, especially in thrusting episcopacy 
on the Scotch, and laboring to compel conformity, and 
crush the Puritans, — using, as his chief engine of oppression, 
the Star Chamber, and the High Commission Court, — 
impeaqjied, by the liong Parliament, for high treason, and 
sent to the Tower, where he lay for three years, until his 

Trial, March-NoTr., 1644, before the Lords, the following 
being the 

Charges, — 

1. Designing to subvert the subjects' liberty and re- 
ligion. 

2. Being the author of all the illegal and tyrannical 
proceedings in the Star Chamber and the High Commis- 
sion Court. 
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3. Making innovations in doctrine and discipline, and 
suppressing godlj ministers and preaching, — made a 
spirited defence, and was acquitted, whereupon the Com- 
mons passed a bill of attainder, declaring him guiltj of high 
treason, which they forced the Peers to pass,— -beheaded, on 
Tower Hill, Jan* 10, meeting his end with perfect com- 
posure and dignity, — author of Sermons, ana other pro- 
ductions, — has had his character depicted variously, and in 
the most opposite colors, the fairest estimate being, it would 
appear, that of May, ^ A man vigilant enough, of an active, 
or, rather, of a restless mind ; more ambitious to undertake 
than politic to carry on ; of a disposition too fierce and 
cruel for his coat ; which, notwithstanding he was so far 
from concealing in a subtle way, that he increased the 
envy of it by his insolence. He had few vulgar and pri- 
vate vices, as being neither taxed by covetousness, intem- 
perance, nor incontinence, and, in a word, a man not 
altogether so bad in hU personal character as unfit for the 
state of England" 

William Jnxon, 1682-1663.— Bom at Chichester,— 
educated at Merchant Taylors', and at Oxford,-— entered 
the Church, — ^patronized by Laud, whose influence pro- 
cured him the see of, first Hereford, and then London, — 
became Lord High Treasurer of England, (apost which no 
churchman had occupied since the reign of Henry VIII.), 
to the great disgust of the Puritans, resigning the post, 
however, after six years' blameless discharge of its duties, 
— adhered faithfully to Charles I., sharing his captivity in 
the Isle of Wight, and, (as elsewhere narrated), attending 
him on the scaffold, — imprisoned by the Parliament, for 
refusing to tell them the subject of his last conversation 
with the King, but soon released, — ^lived, then, in privacy, 
till the Bestoration, when he was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

LAWTES. 

Sir Matthew Hale, 1609-1676.— Bom at Alderley, 
Gloucestershire,— educated at Oxford, — entered Lincoln's 
Inn, where he was a diligent student, and overcame very 
dissipated habits formerly indulged, — during the Civil 
War, acted the part of a '* trimmer," defending Strafford, 
Laud, Hamilton, and even the King, yet escaping the 
hostility of the Parliament, and| becoming, by Cromwell's 
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entreaty, one of the Jadges of Swing's Bencb,— never for- 
mally acknowledged the Protector, and, at length, refused 
to try an;^ more criminal political causes, — sat for Glouces* 
tershire, in the Conyention Parliament — at the Restora- 
tion, became Baron of Exchequer, and, then. Lord Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench, whence he retired the yesr 
before his decease, — ''a learned man, an upright judge, 
and an exemplary Christian," his only apparent* fault 
beinff a certain weakness of character, shewn in his un- 
decided attitude during the Civil War, and in his belief 
in witchcraft, for which he condemned two women to 
death ! 

POLITICAL CHASACTSBS. 

Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 1593-1641 

— Son of Sir WilUam Wentworth, the representative of x 
wealthy Yorkshire house, dating from the Conquest^ — 
bom in London,— educated at St. John's, Cambridge, — 
married Margaret, daughter of the Earl of Cumberland, 
1611, — ^was knighted, and, then, travelled,— elected, 1614, 
M.P. for Yorkshire, which county he represented in 
several parliaments, and, for a number of years steadily 
supported the popular party, not coming forward promi- 
nently, however, in its behalf, till after the accession of 
Charles L, — in 1627, refused to pay a forced loan, and was, 
therefor, imprisoned, having, previously, been appointed 
Sheriff of his county, in order to prevent his being elected 
its representative, and, thus, toget rid of an able opponent 
of the Crown, — ^re@lected for Yorkshire, 1628, and stood 
forth boldly against l^e public grievances, but, later on in 
the year, influenced by ambition, accepted the overtures 
of the Court, and went over to the Government, becoming, in 
recompense. Baron Wentworth, — rose, speedily, to be v is- 
count. Lord President of the Council of the North, and 
Privy Councillor, — shewed, in his government of the North, 
the most shameless disregard of the national liberties, 
exercising the most arbitrary rule, and acting in direct 
violation of the Petition of Eight, — anxious to put in 
practice his system of rule, (which he denominated, as 
applied to that island, ^^ Thorough^, w:ithout restraint, 
obtained the post of Lort-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1633, and 
during his wceroyalty, governed as a cruel despot^ amongst 
his worst acts being his raising a standing army, (fqr 
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CharWs support against the English patriotic party) ; his 
oppression, (and attempted expulsion), of the Ulster Scots 
who had taken the Covenant ; and his bare-faced claim of 
the whole of Connaught for the Crown, (this last being 
influential in causing die Bebellion of '41), — ^benefitted the 
country, however, by introducing flax culture, and the 
linen manufacture, — recalled from Ireland 1639, to com- 
mand against the Scotch, receiving the title of Earl 
Straflbrd, — accomplished nothing in the field, owing, great- 
ly, to his not possessing the confidence of the army, — ^took 
his seat in the Lords, on the assembling, Novr., 1640, of 
the Long Parliament, the Commons, Fym leading, im^^ 
mediately impeaching him of high treason, upon which 
charge he was, forthwith, committed to the Tower,^-* 
brought to 

TBIAL, MABGH, 1641, before the whole House of 
Commons, Commissioners from Scotland and Ireland, 80 
Peers as judges, and the King and Queen as spectators, 
Pym leading against him, on the following generali 

Charges, — ^Attempting to subvert 
/. 1. The fundamental laws of the Bealm, and introduce 
arbitrary government. 

2. True religion, and introduce Popery. 

3. The rights of Parliament, — 

defended himself most ably, against 13 accusers, for 17 days, 
and found "Guilty," by the Lords, on only two of the 
specific charges, viz,, 

1. Baisin^ money by his own authority, (being, as a 
kind of levying war against the King, substantive treason, 
under the Act of Edward the III.). 

2. Quartering troops on the people of Ireland, to compel 
obedience to his own unlawful requisitions, in which 
sentence the judges, on the matter being referred to them, 
coincided, declaring that he did, therefore, deserve the 
pains and penalties of high treason by law. 

Meanwhile, the Commons, dreading his acquittal, had 
brought in a Bill of Attainder against him, for which 
they now abandoned the Impeachment, and which passed, 
April 21. 

Charles, who had promised his favorite his protection, 
at first refused his consent to the attainder, but, finally, 
influenced by the popular excitement, the tears of his wife 
(who hated Strafford), the intriguing sophistries of the 

K 
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Biahop of Lincoln, set liifi hand thereto, thus betraying to 
death his ablest, most unscnipulons, and most faithful, 
tool, who was, accordingly, beheaded, on Tower Hill, May 
12, meeting his fate with calm intrepidity. 

The substantial justice of Wentworth's sentence is in- 
disputable, — ^the expedient whereby it was obtained (the 
Bill of Attainder), merits condemnation. 

Strafford was, undoubtedly, one of the greatest men 
that our country has produced. That his transcendent 
abilities should have been so wretchedly prostituted is 
matter for profoundest regret. Had he continued a leader 
of the popular party, (granting that his life had been 
spared sufficiently long), no name, (not exceoting even 
Cromwell's), amongst that ** glorious company^ would, it 
seems pretty certain, have stood higher in distinction, and 
honor, than that of the then-would-have-been **Sir 
Thomas" W6ntworth, the Yorkshire patriot. 

Macatday thus writes of Strafford : — 

^ He was the first Englishman to whom a peerage was 
a sacrament of infamy, a baptism into the communion of 
corruption. As he was the earliest of the hateful list, so 
was he also by far the greatest ; eloquent, sagacious, ad- 
venturous, intrepid, ready of invention, immutable of 
purpose, in every talent which exalts or destroys nations 

freiminent, the lost archangel, the Satan of the apostasy. 
[e employed all his powers for the purpose of crushins 
those liberties of which he had been the most distinguished 
champion. His counsels respecting public affairs were fierce 
and arbitrary. His correspondence with Laud abundantly 
proves that government without parliaments, government 
oy the swoni, was his favorite sdieme. He was angry 
that even the courts of justice between man and man 
should be unrestrained by the royal prerogative. ... In 
L^eland, where he stood in the place of the king, his prac« 
tice was in strict accordance with his theory. He set up 
the authority of the executive government over that of the 
courts of law." 

John Pym, 1584-1643. — Bom in Somerset, -^edu- 
cated at Oxford, — studied, and acquired eminence in, the 
Law, — entered Parliament under James I., and distin- 
guished himself by his opposition to that monarch's arbi- 
trary measures,— rpartook in the impeachment of Buckings 
ham, 1626,— joined, 1637, those leaders of the popular 
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party who had determined to emigrate, but was, with 
them, prevented by Eoyal Edict, — ^very active in the 
*' Short Parliament,'' 1640, — on the assembling of the 
" Long Parliament,'' procured the impeachment of Stnif^ 
ford, conducting the subsequent prosecution, — one ol the 
** Five Members " whom Charles I. endeavoured to seize, 
1642, — appointed Lieutenant of the Ordnance, 1643, a 
month before death, — after lying several days in public, 
buried in Westminster Abbey, whence, at the Bestoration, 
the body was ezhumed, and buried, with others, in a hole 
in the adjacent churchyard, — "erne of the most able, 
devoted, and indefatigable, of the popular leaders ; cautious, 
and well- versed in the rights and customs of Parliament ; 
a master of eloquence, and author of most of the decisive 
measures of his party," — nicknamed| by the BbyalistSy 
" Bang Pym." 

Jolm Bradshaw, 1686- 1669.— Bom in Cheshire,— 
studied, and successfully practised. Law, being entrusted 
by Parliament with many important prosecutions, — made 
Chief-Justice of Chester, and, then, Serffeant-at-Law.— ^ 
acted as President, (sternly, but fairly), of the Court tnat 
tried Charles I., receiving, for his services, a handsome 
pension, and several lucrative posts, — took part in some of 
the plots against Cromwell, — became, subsequently. Pre* 
sident of the Council of Stat^ and a Commissioner of the 
Great Seal, — a thorough-going Bepublican, — buried in 
Westminster Abbey : his body was exhumed| at the 
Bestoration, and hanged in chains, at Tyburn. 

John Hampden, 1694-1643. — Bom in London, — ^head 
of a wealthy family settled in Buckinghamshire before 
the Conquest, and cousin to Cromwell, — educated at 
Oxford, — studied Law, but did not practise, leading the 
life of a private country gentleman till 1625, when he was 
elected member for Grampound, — joined the popular side, 
but did not at first take a forward position m debate, — 
commenced his open opposition to the Court by refusing 
to contribute to a general forced loan, 1626, whereupon he 
was imprisoned, but was, speedily, released, uncondition- 
ally, taking, thereafter, a very active part in affairs, being 
several times returned for Wendover, and, finally, for his 
native county, which he represented in the Long Parlia- 
ment, — refused to pay " Smp Money," 1636, in order to 
bring the question of right to trial, which took place the 
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eoBuing year, and ended, after lastinff 13 days, adTersely 
to him,-*ODe of the Members whom Charles I. endeavouxw 
ed to seize, — at the commencement of the Civil War, 
raised a body of troops, and commanded under Essex, — 
proved a brave, skilful, energetic^ soldier, — appointed on 
the Committee of Public Safety, displaying in that capacity 
high political ability and wisdom, — wounded, in the wnst, 
by the explosion of his own pistol, in the skirmish at 
Chalgrove, lock-jaw and death ensuing, at Thame, 6 days 
later. (The cause of his death was a debated question 
until his coffin was, some years since^ opened). Hampden 
was one of the ablest of tihe Parliamentarian leaders, and 
for integrity, honor, and pure unselfish patriotism, had 
few rivfiJs : he was the darling of his party. 

Archibald Campbell, Marquis of Argyle, 1698-1661. 

—Made a Lord of Session, 1634, and, four years later, 
succeeded to the title, (then of Earl), — with other Sootch 
nobles, sent for to London, 1638, to confer with the King 
on ecclesiastical matters, and insisted on the necessity for 
abolishing Episcopacy, — ^wben, speedily, war became im- 
minent, uirew in nis lot with the Covenanters, after much 
temporizing, — ^in 1641, was created. Marquis, — unsuccessful 
in his mihtary operations, during the Civil War, but, 
Cromwell joining him, with a lan;e force, obtained the 
supreme power for himself and nis party, ^the rigid 
Churchmen," who, after the execution of Charles I., 
supported, (aa narrated fully elsewhere), monarchy, in 
the person of his son, — acted with his party till the 
JPrince's determination to invade England, when he ob- 
tained permiEBion to return home,— on Monk's invasion, 
made his submission to the Commonwealth, for which he 
was, at the Bestoration, (after 5 months' imprisonment), 
tried, on the charge of treason, found '^ Guuty," by the 
" Drunken Parliament," on the ground of some letters of 
his to Monk, (the latter treacherously supplying them), 
which *^ could not, by any equitable construction, imply the 
crime of treason," and executed, meeting his fate with 
dignity and firmness. 
Oliver Cromwell, April 25, 1699-1658, Septr. 8.— 

Bom at Huntingdon, where resided his father, Bobert 
Cromwell, (a substantial brewer), youncer son of Sir Henry 
Cromwell, (knighted by Elizabeth, and called, on account 
of his riches^ "the Golden J^ight ")> 9QU ol Sir Thomss 
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Cromwell, (knighted by Henry VIII., at a tournament, 
and made one of the visitors of monasteries, being re- 
warded by considerable Church lands, near Cambridge), 
orimnally " Williams," (being son of a servant of Hennr 
VlX's, representative of an ancient Welsh family), which 
name he exchanged for that of "Cromwell,'' on his marrying 
the sister of the great Earl of Essex, Thomas Cromwell, — 
said to have been, on his mother's side, connected with the 
Stuarts, — educated at the Free School of his native place, 
and at Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, where he entered at 17, 
and remained but a year, owing to his father's death, on 
which event his mother determined to send him to London, 
to study Law, which he did, at Lincoln's Inn, leaving 
on coming of age, at which period he married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir James Bourchier, of Essex, — is said, 
by Itoyalist writers, to have been a profligate debauchee 
in his early years, which seems not to be correct, consider- 
ing the fact that he made, after the manner of the Puritans, 
a profession of religion in public, about the time of his 
marriage, and that he held the highest possible place in the 
esteem and confidence of a very wide neighbourly area, as 
was manifested by his being elected Member for his natal 
place, 1628, — made his fii-st speech 1629, during a debate 
concerning the preaching by the High Church clergy, he 
charging Dr. Alabaster with teaching Popery, at Paul's 
Cross, and his Bishop with sanctioning his so doing, — 
quitted Huntingdon for St. Ives, where, leaving the Church 
of England, he became prominent amongst the Indepen- 
dents, — came, by the death of an uncle. Sir Thomas Stuart, 
1636, into possession of })roperty to the amount of £600 
per annum, — became so influential in the county that he 
was returned, in opposition to the Court candidates, as the 
member for Cambridge, to both the Parliaments of 1640, 
— ^amongst the first to contribute, personally and by purse, 
to active resistance against the King, — at the commence* 
ment of the Civil War, received a captain's commission 
from the Earl of Essex, and raised a troop of horse, of 
which he took the command. 

(Particulars of his army reforms, his share in the Civil 
War, and in after events, up to his death — ^which occurred 
during a terrible storm — must be here given, as derived 
from the various portions of this History, in greater or 
lesB detail as circumstances may require). 
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Melancholy and miserable during the latter part of 
his life, owing to political worry and care, his failinfi^ 
health, and nervous dread of assassination, (which caused 
him to wear armour under his clothes, and to constantly 
change his sleeping room), his gloom and despondency 
being increased by the death of his favorite daughter, 
Elizabeth, Lady Claypole, (who spoke solemn home-truths 
to him, on her death-bed). 

In frame, robust and manly, but of singularly homely, 
(warty), face, and of ungainly manners and address, — 
slovenly in attire, — unready, uncouth, and muddled, in 
speech, with, however, the sterling redeeming qualities of 
sagacity, incisiveness, and energy. 

As a statesman, and commander, rarely equalled, and 
still more rarely, (if ever) excelled, his success in these 
capacities being attributable to superlative penetration and 
foresight, wise and prompt decision, and iron determina- 
tion and colossal energy in execution. 

With regard to his faults and failings as a ruler, the 
following remarks seem exactly to meet the case : — 

" That Cromwell was a great man even his enemies have 
acknowledged ; that he was a good man is open to dis- 
cussion. His taleuts for war and government have been 
allowed by Clarendon, and others unfriendly to him ; they 
admit, further, that he filled the office of protector with 
vigor, and reestablished the influence of England abroad. 
But they also charge him with hypocrisy and violence, and 
it is difficult to disprove it, for his false position made craft 
and despotism necessary for its support. Southeif writes : 
* No man was so worthy of the station which Cromwell 
filled, had it not been for the means by which he reached it. 
He would have governed constitutionally, mildly, merci- 
fully, liberally, if he could have followed the impulses of 
his own heart, and the wishes of his better mind ; self- 
preservation compelled him to a severe and suspicious 
system ; he was reduced at last to govern without a par- 
liament, because, pack and purge them as he might, all 
that he summoned proved unmanageable ; and because he 
was a usurper, he became of necessity a despot.' " 

Eichaxd Cromwell, 1626-1712.— Born at Hunting- 
don, where he was educated,^ — entered at Lincoln's Inn, 
but, marrying a Miss Major, of Hursley, Hants, removed 
into the country, and devoted himself entirely to rural 
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pursuits,— on his father's becoming Protector, was called 
upon to take part in politics, entering Parliament, and be- 
coming First Lord of Trade and Navigation,— afterwards 
Chaiicellor of Oxford. — (Narrate here his accession, and 
abdication). — At the Bestoration, went abroad, and lived 
at Paris, and Geneva, by turns, — ^after 20 years' exile, re- 
turned to England, and, settling, under a feigned name, 

at Cheshunt, Herts, spent the rest of his life in privacy, 

" a man of joyous spirit, delighting in simple pleasures," 
"meek, temperate, quiet .... but had not a spirit to 
succeed his father, or to manage such a perplexed Grovem- 
ment" 

MILITABY AND NAVAL COXMANDEBS. 

Bobert Deverenx, (Earl of Essex), 1582-1646.— Son 

of the Earl of Essex whom Elizabeth beheaded, — educated 
at Eton, and Oxford, — divorced from his Countess, owing 
to her giving her affections to Carr, Earl of Somerset, — 
restored to his honors by James I., — served abroad in the 
Palatinate and Holland, — returned, and married again, to 
be again divorced, — leaning to the Presbyterians, joined 
the popular cause, and, aj; the outbreak of the Civil War, 
was made Generalissimo of the Parliamentary forces, — 
commanded at Edgehill, BeadiDg, and Newbury, and 
raised the siege of Gloucester, — lost his command, 1645, 
by the Self-Denying Ordinance, which was passed with a 
view to remove him chiefly, owing to his displaying re- 
markable indecision. 

Bobert Blake, 1598-1658.-'Bom at Bridgewater,— 
educated at Oxford, — ^lived in retirement till 1640, when 
he entered Parliament, — espoused the Parliamentary 
cause, — at first, was engaged as commander on land, 
raising his own troop, — bravely aided in the defence of 
Bristd, and, had it not been for his defying all the enemy's 
efforts to capture Lymington and Taunton, (of which he 
was made Governor;, and so keeping large bodies of the 
Koyalists in the west, the Parliamentarians would, most 
lUi:ely, have hopelessly lost their cause, within a short, time 
after taking the field. His naval services, however, stre so 
brilliant that they have thrown his previous exploits, 
(though second to none during the War), into the shade. 

Under the Commonwealth, in middle age, and without 
any naval training, went to sea, commencing his naval 
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services by chasing Bupert, (see the latter's lifeX and re- 
covering Guernsey ana Jersey, after which he was made 
CouncLuor of State. — (Narrate here his share in the Dutch 
War, under the Commonwealth). — Humbled Portugal, 
Tuscany, and the Deys on the North African coast— 
(Narrate here his achievement at Santa Cruz). — Died of 
consumption, caused by fatigue and hardships, just as his 
ship was entering Plymouth Sound, on his return home. 

Though he had nothing to do with Charles L's exe- 
cution, had never meddled in political matters, (declaring 
it his sole business to keep England from being fooled by 
foreigners)^ and had raised England to the supremacy of 
the seas, his bodv was rudely disinterred from Westmin- 
ster Abbey, — ^ of singular uprightness, honesty, and cour- 
age, totally free from selfishness and worldly ambition," — 
the purest patriot of his party. * 

John Lambert, t - loBl. — Educated for the Bar, but, 
espousing the Parliamentary cause, joiDed the army, dis- 
tinguishing himself at Marston Moor, Naseby, and other 
fields, and commanded at Preston^ — member of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, — opposed Cromwell's being appointed 
King, for which he lost nis commission, but wiUi a pension 
of £200. — (Narrate here his share in events from Crom- 
well's death to his imprisonment, after hopelessly opposing 
Monk's southward march). — Being excepted from the Act 
of Indemnity, was tried, and condemned ; but, owing to 
his submissive attitude, was spared, but banished to the 
Island of Guernsey, where he lived peacefully for the re- 
maining thirty years of his life, amusing himself by flower- 
growing and -painting. 

Ghanes Fleetwood, t- 1692.— Son of Sir William 

Fleetwood, one of Charles L's household, —took part against 
the King, commanding a cavalry regiment, and acting as 
Lieutenant-General at the battle of Worcester, — married 
Cromwell's daughter, widow of Ireton, whom he succeeded 
as Lord-Deputy of Ireland. — (Narrate his share in Bichard 
Cromwell's aodication, and subsequent events, to the 
Bestoration). 

George Monk, Dnke of Albemarle, 1808-1670.— Of 
dd, but reduced, family, being son of Sir Thomas Monk, 
of Potheridge, Devon, — being a younger son, entered the 
army as a volunteer, won an ensigncy at Bh^, and served 
for some time in Holland,— -on the breiUidng out of the war 
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with Scotland, 1639, obtained a colonelship^ and attended 
Charles I. in both his expeditions to the North, — served in 
Ireland, on the breaking out of the Bebellion, 1641, his 
services being so important that he was made Governor of 
Dublin, — returned to England, with the forces sent over 
by Ormond to aid the King, and was captured at Nantwich, 
— sent to the Tower, where he languished till 1646, when 
he joined the popular party, and was sent to command in 
Ulster, where he made terms with the rebels, which brought 
upon him Parliamentary censure, — returned to accompany 
to Scotland Cromwell, who made him Lieutenant-Q^neraly 
with the chief command there,— distinguished himself at 
Dunbar, and in the Dutch War, in which he defeated 
Tromp, off the Texel, (being, like Blake and other captains 
of the Commonwealth, an amphibious commander).^- 
(Narrate here his share in the Eestoration). — Rewarded 
by Charles II. with a peerage, the Garter, £1000 pension, 
and a seat in the Privy Council, — for some time, presided 
over the Admiralty, — oommanaed, with Bupert, in tha 
Second Duteh War, losing a great battle, off the N. Fore- 
land,-^buried in Westminster Abbey, — brave, (daring the 
Plague iteelf X cautious, and crafty ; and possessing great 
talents for civil government 

LucIqb Gary, ViBConnt Falkland, 1610-1643.-^on 

of tiie 1st Viscount, — bom at Burf ord, — educated at Dublin, 
and Cambridge, — married, and, possessing a great fortune, 
devoted himself to study, enjoying the sociiety of the learned 
men of the day, — left his retirement, to join the expedition 
to Scotland, 1639, next year entering Parliament,^n- 
deayoured, in vain, in Strafford's trial, to enforce modera- 
tion,— though too pure and sensitive for partizanship and 
for action, at sucn a juncture, was, through Clarendon^s 
acency, induced to join the Boyal cause, becoming Secretary 
of State, — thenceforth, though attending him, distrusted 
the King, and sympathized with the cause of freedom, tiie 
calamities and distractions of his beloved country breaking 
his heart, — slain, as a presentiment forewarned him, in the 
1st battle of Newbury,-M)ne of the finest and noblest men 
of his day, who would, doubtless, had he survived| been 
eventually found ranged on the pc^ular side» 

Henry Ireton, 1610-1661.— Bom at Attonten, Notto^ 
— educated at Oxford, — studied Law, — ^joined the Parlia- 
mentary army, whose left wing he commanded at Nasebyi 
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— marrying a daughter of Cromwell, rose rapidly,— <)ne of 
Ghurles L's judges, — succeeded his father-in-law, in the 
command in Ireland, — ^took Limerick, and almost subdued 
the Island, where he di^ — buried in Westminster Abbey, 
his body receiving, at the Restoration, a like fate with 
tliose of Cromwell and Bradshaw. 

James Butler, Dnke of Ormond, 1610-1668.— Bom 

in London, — succeeded to the Earldom of Ormond, 1632, — 
labored during the Civil War, (as elsewhere narrated), to 
maintain the Boyal authority in Ireland,-M)n the break-up 
of the cause, retired to the Continent, and there exerted 
himself to re^stabUsh the English Monarchy, — at the Bes- 
toration, was created Duke, and was twice Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, — ^nearly fell a victim to a plot against him, 
formed by the infamous Colonel Blood. 

James Graham, ICarqnis of Montrose, 1612-1660. 

— Son of the 4th Earl of Montrose, whom he succeeded, 
1620, — bom at Edinburgh, — educated at home, and in 
IVance, where he held a commission in the Scotch Guards, 
— returning home, though a Boyalist, joined the Covenant- 
ers, in consequence of jealous neglect on Hamilton's part ; 
but deserted his new party, owing to Argyle and Leslie 
overtopping him, the one in the Senate, the other in the 
Army. — particulars must be here given of his victories, 
defeat, flight to the Continent — ^where he refused some 
good appomtments — ^retum, and execution). 

Sir Henry Vane, 1612-1662. — Son of a baronet who 
had been Secretary of State, and Treasurer of the Boyal 
Household, — educated at Westminster, and Oxford, — re- 
siding some time at Geneva, came back a republican, — 
emigrated to America, and became Governor of Massa- 
ehussetts, but, being involved in religious disputes, re- 
turned to England, where he was, shortly, appointed Joint- 
Treasurer to the Navy, — being elected Member for Hull, 
took a prominent part on the popular side,— one of the 
prime-movers of the Solemn League and Covenant, and 
of the Self-Denying Ordinance, — did not sit on Charles's 
trial, and resisted Cromwell's policy so strenuously that 
he was sent to Carisbrook Castle, — afterwards exerted 
himself to establish a republic, — at the Bestoration, was 
excepted from the Act of Indemnity, sent to the Tower, 
and, on the ground of having held office under the Common- 
wealth| condemned capitally for treason, and beheaded,—* 
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^one of the greatest and purest men that eyer walked the 
earth, to adorn and elevate his kind.'' 

Prince Bupert, (or, BobertX of Bavaria, 1619-1682. 

— 3rd son of Frederick, Elector-Palatine, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I., — owing to family misfortunes, came 
over to England when a child,— educated for the Anny, — 
commanded a cavalry regiment in the German War, — on 
the breaking out of the Civil War, joined his Boyal uncle, 
who made him his Generalissimo of the Horse,— com- 
manded at Edgehill, Marston Moor, and Naseby, (as well 
as at Ohalgrove Field, and, twice, Bristol), his mad bravery 
having much to do with the result of these engagements, — 
very unpopular, being haughty and overbearing towards 
the higher classes, and displaying the most wanton cruelty 
in beating up disaffected districto, — dismissed by Charles, 
after his surrender of Bristol, — put in command, 1648, of 
that part of the English fleet which deserted to Holkmd, 
and sailed to Ormond's assistance, — blockaded, by Blake, 
in Kinsale, but escaped to Malaga, whither Blake chased 
him, destroying several of his ships, — got off, with the 
remainder, and fortified himself in the Scilly Isles, which 
Blake took, — finally, fled to the W. Indies, with a few 
ships, and embraced a pirate-life, — returning to Europe, 
on the death of his brotner and partner. Prince Maurice, 
sold his vessels to France, — at the Eestoration, returned to 
England, and was made Vice- Admiral, — distinguished 
himself greatly in the Dutch War, after which he retired 
into private life, amusing himself with scientific pursuits, 
— invented ** Prince's metal'' and mezzotint en^aving, 
improved gunpowder, and discovered a method of fusing 
blacklead, — an active member of the Board of Trade, and 
instrumental in establishing the Hudson's Bay Company, 
of which he was Qovemor. 

John HarriBon, t-1660. — Son of a butcher, — ^joined 
the Parliamentarian army, wherein he became Colonel, 
by sheer force of bravery and ener^, — chosen to bring 
Carles I. from the Isle of Wight to London, — one of the 
King's judges, — executed, as a regicide, at the Bestoration, 
dying with rare fortitude, — rough, uncouth, and illiterate ; 
but of truly noble character, and profoundly religious. 

Thomas, Lord Fairfax, t- 1671.— Eldest son of Lord 
Fairfax, whom he succeeded 1648, — actively espoused the 
popular cause, and obtained a command in the rarliamen- 
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tarian army, in which he at first Boflfered some checks, but 
completely retrieved them at Marstou Moor, and was ap-> 
pointed Generalissimo, in place of Essex, — won Naseby, 
reduced the West, (with Bristol), to obedience, and com- 
pelled Colchester to surrender,-— opposed to the execution 
of Charles, and to Cromwell's policy in general, the great- 
est jealousy existing between the two commanders,— rather 
than head the invasion of Scotland, retired into private 
life, — ^privately joined Ormond's conspiracy, — at the Bes- 
toration, crossed to Holland, to cong^tulate Charles II., 
who received him well, and included him in the Act of 
Indemnity, — spent the rest of his leisurely life in the cul- 
tivation of letters,— wrote a volume of Poems and Miscel- 
lanies, including an interesting sketch of his life. 
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EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 



Philips Comprehensive School Atlas 

Oi Ancient and Modem Geography, comprising Thirty-seven 
Modem and Seven Andent Maps, constracted from the latest 
and best authorities. The Maps carefully printed in colors. 
Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Con- 
sulting Index, carefully compiled. New and improved edition. 
Imperial 8vo., strongly half-bound, los. 6d. 



Philips^ Sttcdenfs Atlas^ 

Comprising Thirty-six authentic Maps of the Principal Countries 
of die World. The Maps carefiuly printed in colors. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. With a copious Consulting 
Index. Imperial Svo., strongly bound in doth, ^s. 6d. 

Philips' Select School Atlas, 

Comprising Twenty-four authentic Maps of the Principal Countries 
of the World. The Maps carefully printed in colors. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. With a copious Consulting 
Index. Imperisd 8vo., new and cheaper edition, strongly 
bound in cloth, 5s. 

Philips' Introductory School Atlas^ 

Comprising Eighteen Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, 
clearly engraved, and carefidly printed in colors. Edited by 
W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Consulting Index. 
New and dieaper edition. Imperial 8vo., bound in doth, 
3s. 6d. 

Philips' Young Student's AtUiSy 

Comprising Thirty-six Maps of the Principal Countries of the 
Worid, printed in colors. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S 
Imperial 4to.. bound in doth, 3s. 6d. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SOJST, PUBLISHERS, 



Philips' Atlas for Beginners, 

Comprising Thirty-two Maps of the Principal Countries of the 

World, constructed from the best authorities, and engraved in 

the best style. New and enlarged edition, with a valuable 

Consulting Index, on a new plan. Edited By W. Hughes. 

F.R.G,S. The Maps beautifully printed in colors. Crown 

quarto, strongly bound in cloth, 2s« 6d. 

This favoiiiite Atlas, which is in use in most of the Principal Schools in Great 

Briti^ and the Colonies, contains aJl the Maps that are required hy a Junior 

Glass of Learners, and may he used conlointly with any Elementary Book on 

Geography. It is, however, more especially designed as a Companion to Hughes, 

''Elementary Class-Book of Modem Geogn^phy,** every name contain«l in 

which work will be found in the Maps compiling this Atlas. 

Philips' Handy Atlas of General Geography. 

Containing Thirty-two Maps, with a Consulting Index. Edited by 
William Hughes, F.R,G.S, Crown 8vo., strongly bound in 
cloth, 2s. 6di 

Philips' Young Scholar's Atlas. 

New and enlarged edition, containing Twenty-four Maps, printed 
in colors. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Imperisd 4to,, 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d, 

Philips' First School Atlas, 

New and enlarged edition, containing Twenty-four Maps, full 
colored. Crown quarto, bound in cloth, is. 

Philips' Shilling AtlaSy 

Containing Twelve Imperial quarto Maps of Modem Geography, 
constructed from the most recent authorities, carefiilly printed 
in colors. Imperial 4to. , in illustrated cover, is. 

Philips' Preparatory Atlas^ 

Containing Sixteen Maps, full colored. Crown quarto, in neat 
cover, 6d. 



Philips' Preparatory Outline Atlas. 

Sixteen Maps. Crown quarto, printed on fine Cream-wove paper, 
in neat cover, 6d. 
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Philips^ Preparatory Atlas of Blank 

Projections, 

Sixteen Maps. Crown quarto, printed on fine cream-wove paper, 
in neat cover, 6(L 

Philips' Elementary Atlas. for Young 

Learners. 

Sixteen Maps, full colored. Small quarto, in neat cover, 6d. 

Philips' Elementary Outline Atlas. 

Sixteen Maps. Small quarto, printed on fine cream-wove paper, 
in neat cover, 6d. 

Philips Initiatory Atlas for Young Learners^ 

Containing Twelve Maps, constructed from the best authorities. 
Imperial i6mo., neat cover, 3d. ; with the Maps colored, 6d. ; 
doth limp, 8d. ; strongly bound in doth, is. 



Philips Atlas of Wales ^ 

Comprising Twdve Maps of the separate Counties. Drawn and 
engraved by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Beautifiilly printed 
in cdocB. Crown 4to., neat cover, 6d. 



Philips Atlas of the British Empire 
throughout the Worlds 

A Series of Sixteen Maps, with explanatory and statistical Notes, 
by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Imperial 8vo., bound in 
cloth, 3s. 6d, 

Philips' School Atlas of Australia^ 

Compxlsing Maps of the separate Colonies, induding a General 
Map of Australia, and Maps of New 2^and and Tasmania, 
constructed and engraved by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 
The Maps carefully printed in colors. Crown quarto, bound 
in doth, .as. 
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Philips School Atlas of Neus Zealand, 

Comprising Eleven Maps, con^mcted by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
The Maps carefuUy printed in colors. Crown quarto, bound 
in doth, 2S. 



Philips' School Atlas of Physical Geography^ 

Comprising a Series of Maps and Diagrams illustrating the Natural 
Features, Climates, Various Productions, and Chief Natural 
Phenomena of the Globe. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
Imperial Svo., strongly bound in doth, los. 6d. 

\* This Atlas Is intended as a cempanion rolume to Huc^hes's **Glaa8-Book 
oC Physical Geography.** 

Philips' Physical Atlas for Beginners^ 

Comprising Twdve Maps, constructed by W. Hughes, F.R^G.S., 
and adapted for use in Elementary Classes. The Maps very 
dearly engraved, imd beautifully printed in colors. New and 
dieaper edition* Crown quarto, stiff cover, is, ; doth, 
lettered, is. 6d. 

%* This Atlas is intended to accompany "Philips* Elementary Class-Book of 
Physical Geography." 



Philips' School Atlas of Classical Geography, 

A Series of Eighteen Maps, constructed by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., and engraved in the first style of the art The 
Maps printed in colors. A carefidly compiled Consulting 
Index accompanies the work, in which is given the modem as 
well as the andent names of places. Medium quarto, bound 
in doth, 5s. 




Hughes's Training School Atlas^ 

A Series of Maps illustrating the Physical Geography of the Great 

Divisions of the Globe. The Maps carefully printed in colors. , 

New and enlarged edition. By William Hughes, F.R.G.S., 

author of a << Class-Book of Physical Geography," &a, &c. 

Medium folio, doth, lettered, 15s. 

The Training-SchooI Atlas is a work altogether dirtfaict in character ffh>m any 
of those previously described. It consists of a series of Maps (sixteen in 
number) designed to illustrate, on a scale of large size, and in a strictly clear 
and methodiod manner, the leading features in the Physical Gec^rraphy— let, 
of the World at lane ; 2ndly, of the Great Divisions of the Globe (Europe, Ace) : 
Srdly. of the British Islands; and lastly, of the Holy Land. The polltiau 
IMvislons of the earth at the inresent time are embodied upon the information 
thus afforded, but in such a manner as not to interfere with its dear and 
distinct exposition. 
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Philips Handy Classical Atlas, 

A Scries of Eighteen Maps, constructed by W. Hughes, F.R^G.S. j 
clearly and distinctly engraved, and beautifully printed in 
colors. Medium 8vo., cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. 

Philips^ School Atlas of Scripture Geography^ 

A Series of Twelve Maps, constructed bv William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., and engraved in the best style. The Maps care- 
fully printed in colors. New and cheaper edition. Crown 
4to., in sti£r cover, is. ; doth, lettered, is. 6d. ; with a valuable 
Consulting Index, and strongly bound in doth, 2s. 6d. 

Philips^ Smaller Scripture Atlas, 

Containing Twdve Maps, constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
The Maps beautifdly printed in colors. Imperial i6mo.» 
illustrated cover, 6d. ; cloth, lettered, is. 









Philips^ AtUis of Outline Maps, 

For the use of Schools and for Private Tuition. Printed on fine 
Drawing Paper. Size— ii inches by 13 inches. Three Series, 
each contaiamg Thirteen Maps, stitched in a neat cover, 3s. 

Philips' Atlc^ of Blank Projections, 

With the Lines of Latitude and Longitude, intended for the use of 
Students learning to construct Maps. Printed on fine Drawing 
Paper. Size — 11 inches by 13 inches. Three Series, each 
containing Thirteen Maps, stitdied in a neat cover, 3s. 

Hughes's Atlas of Outline Maps, 

With the Physical Features dearly and accuratdy delineated; 
consisting of Eastern Hemisphere — Western Hemisphere — 
Europe — Asia — Airica — North America — South America — 
Australia — The British Islands — England and Wales — Scot^ 
land — ^Irdand — France — Spain — Germany — Italy — Greece — 
India — Palestine. Size — 21 inches by 17 inches. Medium 
folio, bound in doth, 7s. 6d. 
f 
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Hughes's Atlas of Blank Projections^ 

Containing the same Maps as in the "Outline Atlas, ''and corre- 
sponding in size and scale. Size — 21 indies by 17 inches. 
Medium folio, bound in doth. 7s. 6d. 



Pkilipi Imperial Outline Atlas. 

Sine — II inches by 13 inches. Printed on Drawing Paper. Two 
Series, eadi containing Twdve Maps, stitdied in neat cover, 11, 



Philips' Imperial Atlas of Blank Projections. 

Size — II inches by 13 inches. Printed on Drawing Paper. Two 
Series, eadi containing Twdve Maps, stitched in neat cover, is. 



Philips' Outline Atla^ for Beginner s^ 

Being Outlines of the Maps in Philips* *< Atlas for Beginners." 
Size — 10 inches by 8 indies. Printed on fine Drawing Paper, 
Two Series, each containing Twdve Maps, Demy quarto, 
stitched in neat cover, is. 



Philips Atlas of Blank Projections for 

Beginners^ 



10 



Uniform in size and scale with the "Outline Atlas." 

inches by 8 inches. Printed on fine Drawing Paper. Two 
Series, each containing Twdve Maps, Demy quarto, stitched 
in neat cover, is. 



Philips' Outline At Ices ^ 

For Students Preparing for the Oxford or Cambridge Local Ex- 
aminations. In neat cover. Junior Classes, is. 6d. ; for 
Senior Classes, 2s, 

8 
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Philipi Series of Large School-room Maps, 

With the Physical Features boldly and distinctly delineated^ and 
the Political Boundaries carefully colored. Sj.ze — 5 feet 8 
inches by 4 feet 6 inches. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 
Constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

Lin OF THB MAPS. 

Price Sixteen ShtUinga ekeh. 



The World in Hemispheres 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

North America 

SouUi America 

Australia and New Zealand 

Price Ttoenty-oiu 

The World, on Mercator's 

Projection 
The British Islands 
New 2^aland, by Dr. Hector 

and Thos. A. Bowden, B.A. 
Oceania, on a Scale of two 

degrees to an inch, shewing 

the situation of New Zealand 



New South Vf ales 
England and Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Palestine 

ShiUinffS each, 

and the Australian Colonies 
relatively to the §hores of 
Asia and North Americas 
with the intervening Islands. 
Australia, on a Sode of 50 
miles to an inch, with lines 
of recent Exploration, Elec- 
tric Telegraph, &c 



The PubllBberB were led to undertake Uiis Series from a conviction of the 
Inadequacsr of any similar Maps, previously issued, to represent fairly the 
Geographical knowledge of the present day. and their consequent failure to 
■apply the wants of the educational commumty. 

A reaUy good Map i8 a geographical doownent of the highett vaJue. Its 
qualities as such cannot be too fombly impressed on the mind of Teacher and 
Learner alike. It must be looked on, not as a mere thing of lines and colors, 
but as the embodiment of vital truths, affecting the condition of mankind in all 
agea. And it is only a reaUy good Map— one in which the great features of 
natural Oeomphy are brought prominently into view— that am lustlv be so 
regarded, ^e truths that are taught by the aid of such a Map, pointea out to 
the comprehension of the learner as embodied within it, and to be educed 
thence by diligent and appreciative study, will remain in after life as landmarks 
In the record of mental progrees. 

The Publishers of the present Series are content to rest their claims to notice 
upon their merits alone, and thcnr confidently invite the inspection of teachers 
and all persons interested in education, who desire to possess a set of reaUy 
flood Mope. 




Philipi Smaller Series of School-room Maps, 

Size — 3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. Mounted on loUen and ▼anushed, 
eachys. od. 



UR or TBI MAPS. 



Eastern Hemisphere 

Western Hemisphere 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

North America 

Sonth America 



Australia 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Palestine 

Wanderings of the Inaelitn 



The aboT* sn reductioiui of th« large series, oonstnicted \n WOliiin Hicbes, 
F.R.G.8., and are designed for use in PriTate Schools and nmnies. Th^ aze 
dearly and distinotly engxared. and embody an aniount of inf ormatioii not te 
be bad in any similar sense of Mhm- 



Philips New School Maps of the Counties 

of England^ 

Prepared expressly for use in Publio Elementsry Schools, to meet the reqnirN 
ments iA the New Oode ; the PhTsical Features are boldly delineated, and tie 
style of Engraving is desr and distind*; the Railway System is a promineit 
feature, ua erery necessary detail has been carefully given. 

LAH0A8HIBE AHD GHB8HIBE. Size— 5 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 
6 inches. Reduced from the Ordnance Survey. Drawn and 
engraved by John Bartliolomew, F.R.G.S. Scale — if mile t> 
one inch. Mounted on rollers and varnished, i6s. 

LAHOABHIBE. Size— 37 inches by 54 inches. Reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey. Drawn and engraved by John Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S. Scale — 1} mile to one inch. Mounted on rollen 
and varnished, los. 6d. 

T0BK8HIBE. Size— 37 inches by 54 inches. Reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey. Drawn and engraved by John Bartholomew, 
F.R,G.S. Scale — 3 miles to one inch. Mounted on rollers 
and varnished, los. 6d. 

0ES8HIBE. Size— 33 inches by 44. inches. Reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey. Drawn and engraved by John Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S. Scale — i-f mile to one inch. Mounted on rollen 
and varnished, 7s. 6d. 

\* OQuT CounHcM in pn^partUion, 
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Philips' Popular Sixpenny Maps. 

New Series. Size — ^Full Sheet Imperial, aa inches by 27 inches | 
engraved in the best style, and embracin|[ all the recent Geo- 
graphical Discoveries. Beautifully printed in colors. On s^eetSi 
od. ; Folded, in neat cover, 6d. 

list of the N«w Series of Sixpenny Maps :~ 



10 Spun and Portugml 

11 Switzerland 

12 Italy 

18 Turkey in Borope 
14 Austria 
16 Pruflsia 

16 Asia 

17 Palestine 

18 India 



19 Australia 

20 New Zealand 

21 Africa 

22 North America 

28 Canada, Nova Scotia, 

New Brunswick, Am. 
24 United States 
26 West Indies 
26 South America 



The World, on Merca- 

tor^ Projection 
Eastern Hemisphere 
Western ditto 
Europe 
British Ues 
England 
Scotland 

8 Ireland 

9 France, in Departments 

The great advance made in Geographical knowledge during the past few yean, 
and the increasing demand for roilly good Maps at a low price, has induced the 
puhUshers, at a large outiay, to engrave Niw PLAns, from Oriqinal Drawiiim, 
constructed from the best authorities, so as to produce a Sirbb or Maps of the 
prinoipid countries of the world, whicn may worthily represent the Geqpmphioal 
knowledge of the age. 

The present is the first instance of OaiaiHAL IfAPS bdng published at so low 
a price, and the publishers can only hope to be reimbursed their heavy outlay 
by a largely increased demand, which they confidently anticipate from the 
•uooess o3 their former efforts in the same direction. 



Philips' New Series of Educational Maps. 

Imperial quarto, engraved in the best style from Original Drawing 
and embodying an amount of information not nitherto obtam- 
able in any similar Series of Maps. Plain Maps, on sheets, id. ; 
in neat cover, id. ; Colored Maps, on sheets, 2d. ; in neat 
2d. 



cover. 



List of the New Series of Id. and Sd. Hap> :— 



1 Western Hemisphere 

2 Eastern Hemisphere 
8 Europe 

4 British Isles 

6 England and Wales 

6 Scotland 

7 Ireland 

8 France, in Departments 

9 Prussia 

10 Kussia 

11 Germany 

12 Austria 
18 Spain and Portugal 



14ItalT 

16 Turkey in Europe, and Qreeoe 

16 Asia 

17 India 

18 Australia 

19 New Zealand 
SO Africa 

21 North America 

22 United States 
28 Canada 

24 West Indies 
26 South America 
26 Palestine 



%« Outlines or Blank Projections of any of the above Maps may be had. 

Price Id. each. 
U 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 



Philips^ Cabinet Series of Educational Maps^ 

Edited by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Size— Imperial quarto. 

LIST OF VHB MAPS. 



MODERN MAPS. 

/ViM If. ea«7i. 

\h\ Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheres — Double Map 
8 World, on Mercator'sProJection— 

Double Map 
7*England and Wales— Double Map 
10*France— Double Map 
89 United States— Double Map 

Prict 4d. socJi. 

4 British Empire, at One View 
6 Europe — General Map 

6 The British Islands— (Political) 

7 England and Wales 

8 Scotland 

9 Ireland 

10 Prance, in Provinces 

11 France, in Departments 

12 Belgium 
18 Holland 
14 PrusHia 

16 The former Kingdom of Poland 

16 Sweden and Norway 

17 Denmark 

18 Russia in Europe 

19 Minor States of Germany 

80 Austrian Empire 

81 Switzerland 



22 Spidn and Portugal 

23 Italy 

24 Turkey in Europe, and Oreeoi 

25 Asia— General Map 

26 Turkey in Asia 

27 Russia in Asia, and Transcanoasia 

28 Persia, with Afghanistan, &c. 

29 India 

80 The Empires of China and Japan 

81 Australia and New Zealand 

82 New South Wales, Victoria, Ac 

83 East Indian Archipelago 

84 New Zealand 

85 Africa— General Map 

86 Egypt, Arabia Petrssa^ te. 

87 Northern and Southern Africa 

88 North America 

39 United States 

40 Canada 

41 Mexico and Tncataa 

42 We8tIndie8,and0entnaAjnKiea 

43 South America 

ANCIENT MAPS. 
PriM 6d. MflA. 

44 Palestine 

45 World, as known to the Ancients 

46 Roman Empire— Western half 

47 Roman Empire — Eastern half 

48 Greece, and the Isles of the .A^nBHi 



*«.* Outlines or Blank Projections of any of the above Maps may be nad, 
printed on drawing paper, pnce Sd. each, (except the Double Maps, which are 
charsred 6d. each) ; they are well adapted for pupils preparing for tiie Qifovd «r 
Cambridge MiddloOlara Examinations. 

Philips^ Series of Maps for Beginners^ 

Crown quarto, carefully printed in colors. On sheet, or folded in 
neat cover, each id. 

LIST or THB MAPS. 



1 The World, in HemispherM 
8 Europe 
8 England 
4 Scotland 
6 Ireland 

6 France and Switzerland 

7 Holland and Belgium 

8 Prussia and Germany 

9 Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 

10 Russia in Europe 

11 Austria 

12 Italy 
18 Turl«ey in Europe, and Greece 



« • 



14 Spain and Portosal 

15 Asia 

16 India and China 

17 Palestine 

18 Australia 

19 New South Wales and 

20 Africa 

21 North America 

22 United States 

23 Canada 

24 South America 

25 British Isles 

26 Webt Indies 



_ Outlines or Blank Projections of any of the above Maps may iM ludt 
printed on drawing paper, price Id. each. 
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Hughes's Series of Physical Maps, 

From the Training School Atlas, illustrating the Physical Geography 
of the Great Divisions of the Globe, with Palestine and the 
British Islands, on an enlarged scale. Constructed by William 
Hughes^ F.R.G.S. Size — 21 inches by 17 inches. Beauti- 
fully colored. On sheets, is. ; or mounted on rollers and 
varnished, 2s. 6d« 

ItlgT OF TBI MAFS. 



1 Fhyrieal Hap of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, with Isotherms of Mean 
ioinualTeinperature, Currents, &c 

5 Physical Map of the Western Hemi- 

sphere, ditto 

% Physical Map of Europe, colored 
according to the Drainage of its 
different Beas, with Isotherms of 
Mean Summer and Winter Tem- 
perature, Ac. 

4 Europe, according to Sto Political 
Divisiooa. 

6 Asia. 

6 Africa. 

7 North America, 
g South America. 



Australia and New Zealand. 

10 Physical Map of the British Islands, 

with Section of the Land, Co-Tidal 
Lines, Soundings, &c. 

11 England and Wales, with the Towns 

classified according to the popu- 
lation, and their Bailway distano* 
from London. 

12 Scotland, ditto. 

13 Ireland, ditto. 

U Physical Map of Palestina, vICh 
the Sinai Peninsula, &c. 

16 The World, Stereographically pro- 
jected on the Plane of the Horl* 
Eonof Loadon. 



Philips' Series of School Physical Maps, 

Constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Imperial quarto, 
carefully printed in colors. On Sheets, 6d. 

JC&T OF THB MAPS. 



I The World, showing the Distriha- 

tion of Land and Wator. 
t The World, lUustratiug the Chief 

Natural Divisions of tub Land, 

with the OoBAN CuaaiuiTa. 
8 The Geol(^cal Structure of the 

Earth, according to Amie Boue. 

4 Ifap illustrating the Phenomena of 

VoVeanie Action, dui. 

5 Hajp of the Mountain Chains and 

Biver Systems of Europe. 

6 Hap of the Mountain Chains and 

Rirer Systems of Asia. 

7 The Mountain and River Systems 

of Africa, with SecUona. 

8 The Mountain Chains and Riyer 

Systems of N<Mrth America, &c. 

The Mountain Chains and River 

Systems of South America. &c. 

10 Map of the World, illustrating the 

CUMATBS of Different Regions, 
Trade Winds, Monsoons, Isother- 
mal Lines, Rain Map, &c 

11 CkHtidal Lines, and Curves ol equal 

Ms^rnetic Variation. 

13 



12 Map of the World, iUustrating the 

Distrihution of Vegetable Life. 

13 Geographical Distribution of Plants 

throughout the Globe. 

14 Diagrams illustrating the Perpea- 

dioular Growth of Plants in the 
Torrid, Tempeirate, and Frigid 
Zones. 

15 Zoological Map, showing the Ge»- 

gr^ihical Divisions and Distribu- 
tions of Animals over the Earth. 
Ifi Diagrams illustmtmg the Distri- 
bution of Animals in the Torrid, 
Temperate, and Frigid Zonea. 

17 Zoological Map, showing tbe Dis- 

tribution of the Principal Birds 
and Reptiles over the Earth. 

18 Map showing the Dialribution of 

Man over the Globe, aeoording to 
Differences of Race. 

19 Map showing the Industrial Pro- 

ductions of various Countriee; 
with the principal Trade Routes. 
80 Physical Map of ti^ ikitiab 
Islands. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 



Philips' Series of Classical, Historical, and 

Scriptural Maps, 

niustratiiig the Ancient Classics, Historians, and Poets. Size- 
full Sheet Imperial, 29 by 23 inches ; engraved in the best style, 
beautifully printed on superfine paper, and carefully colored. — 
Sheets, eadi is. 6d. ; or mounted cm rollers and varnished, 

each 51. 

LIST OF THE MAPS. 



1- 



No. of 
flboot. 

/Tho World, as peopled by the 
deecendants of Noah 
Geography of the Primitive Greeka 
Geoiraphy of the Hebrews, illua- 
tratlve of the Mosaic Writings 
.World at the time of Herodotus 
'Geographical System of Ptolemy 
Geographical System of Era- 
tosthenes. 
Geographical Sptem of Strabo. 
, Syria, Assyria, Babylonia, ^ 

{Ancient Bgjnpt according to 
D'Anville 
Ancient Palestine. 
A— Travels of the early Patriarchs, 
Canaan, and Plan of Jerusalem 

(Empire of Sesostris, according to 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculua 
Empire of Kinus and Semiramis, 
according to Ctesias 
•—Map of the Trojan War, with Plans 
7— The World, as known to the 
Ancients, according to D*Anville 

{Empire of Persia at the time of 
Cyrus and Darius 
Empire of the Medes 
Ancient Greece, illustrating the 
Expedition of Xerzee 
9— Ancient Greece, according to 

D'Anville 
10— The Travels ef Anachanls, Ac 
The Kingdom <^ Macedon, at the 
time of Philip, son of Amjmtas 
The Partition of the Conquests of 
Alexander the Great 
18— Expedition of Alexander the Great 

and the Voyage of Nearchus 
IS— Emigre of the Parthians 
14— Ancient Sici^, with Syracuse, 

as besieged by the Athenians 
15— Asi*Minor,aooordingto D*AnviUe 
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Ko. of 
Sheet. 
16— Expedition of Qyms the Tonnger. 

and Retreat of the 10,000 
17— Ancient Itabr. according to 

D'Anville, with Plan of Rome 
18— The Expedition of Hannibal over 

the Alps, with Plans 
19— Empire of Rome— Western Part 
20— Empire of Romo— Eastern Part 
21— Ancient Gaol, according to 

D'Anville 
22— Ancient Spain, according to Ditto 
2&— Ancient Germany, according to 

Ditto ^ 

Some Provinces of Plannonia, 
04 lUyrioum, Dada, and Mossia 
^' The Roman Provinces of Yin- 

\ peUda, RhsBtia, and Koricum 
25— Countries visited by the Apostlea, 

showing the Routes of St. Paul 
as— Countries of Western Europe, 

accordii^ to D'Anville 
27— Europe before the Invasion ^ the 

Huns, A.]>., 870 
28— Europe after the Invasion of the 

Barbarians in the Sixth Century 
S^Turkey in Europe, NorUiem Part, 

oontidning Ulyricum, Dada, &c 
30— Turkey in Europe, Southern 

Part, containing GrsBcia, Mace- 
donia, Thrada. &c 
81— Ancient Sarmatia, &c. 
82— England undor the Saxons 
88— Map to illustrate the Crusades 
8i— Eslem, or the Countries subdued 

by Mahomet 
35— Empire of Charlemagne 
' Europe in the Ninth Centtuy 
Europe in the Eleventh Century 
86 A Europe at the time of Charles v. 
Europe in 1789, at the commence' 
ment of the French Revolttti<» 
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Philipi School Maps of Ancient Geography ^ 

A Series of Eighteen Maps, constructed by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S., 
and engraved in the first style of the art. On Sheets, full 
colored, 4d. each. 

LIST OF TBI MIPB. 



1 The World, aa known to the 
Ancients. 

5 The Roman Empire. 
8 Britannia. 
4GaUia. 

6 Hiapania. 

6 ItaUa (North and Central). 

7 Italia (South). 

8 Grttoia(Northem Fart) with Thessa- 

lia ana Epirua. 

9 Peloponnesua. 



10 ^gean Sea and Talanda. 

11 Macedonia, Thracia, MoBsia. fto. 

12 Germania,with.yindelicia,Khntia, 
Koricum, and part of Pannonia. 

18 Asia Minor. 
14 Syria. 
16 Palestine. 

16 Assyria, Media, Armenia, Ac 

17 .aJjOTtus. 

18 Mauretania, Kumidia, and Africa 



Philips' Series of Maps of the Counties of 

England and Wales ^ 

Showing the Phjrsical Features, Railways, Roads, Towns, Villages, 
&C. For use in Schools, and adapted to the Requirements of 
the New Code. Crown 4to., printed in colors, id. each. 



Bedfordshire. 

Berkshire. 

Oamhridge and Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Gheahire. 

Cornwall. 

Cumherland and West- 
moreland. 

Derbyshire. 

Devonshire. 

Dorset. 

Durham. 



Gloucester. 



Angleeey. 
Brecknock. 
Cardigan. 
Carmarthen. 



ENGLISH COUNTIES. 

Hampshire. 

Herefordshire. 

Hertfordshire. 

Kent. 

Lancashire. 

Leicester and Rutland. 

Lincolnshire. 

Middlesex. 

Monmouthshire. 

Norfolk. 

Northamptonshire. 

Northumberland. 

Nottinghamshire. 



WELSH COUNTIES. 

Carnarvon. 
Denbigh. 
Flint. 
Glamorgan. 



Oxford and Bucks. 

Shropshire. 

Somerset. 

Staffordshire. 

Suffolk. 

Surrey. 

Sussex. 

Warwickshire. 

Wiltshire. 

Worcestershire. 

Yorkshire, N. and E. 

Ridings. 
Yorkshire, W. Riding. 



Merioneth. 
Montgomery. 
Pembroke. 
Radnor. 



North WalM— General Map. | South Wales— General Mapw 



U 



Hughes's Series of Outline Maps^ 

Correspondent in niimber and size to the Maps contained in the 
'* Training- School Atlas," and exhibiting the Natural Features 
clearly and accurately delineated. By William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Printed on hand-made Drawing Paper. Size — 21 
inches by 17 inches, 6d. each. 

The Outline Maps exhibit the natural features, clearly and accurately deli- 
neated, hMA without the names, Thej are admirably suited for exercising the 
learner by filling in the names, and thus fixing the natural features elearfy on 
the mind. 



Hughes's Series of Blank Projections^ 

Uniform in size and number with the Maps contained in the 
"Training-School Atlas," and to the correspondent Series of 
Outline Maps. Printed on hand-made Drawing Paper. Size 
— 21 inches by 17 inches, 6d. each. 



LIST OF HUGHBS'S OUTLIMB MAPS ASD BLANK PROJBCmOSS. 



1 Eastern Hemisphere. 

2 Western Hemisphere. 
8 Europe. 

4 Asia. 
6 Africa. 

6 North America. 

7 South America. 



8 British Islands. 

9 England and Wales. 

10 Scotland. 

11 Ireland. 

12 Australia and Kew 

Zealand. 



18 Paleithie. 

14 France. 

15 Spain. 

16 Germany. 

17 Italy. 

18 Greece. 



The Blank Projections are intended for the use of more advanced pupUa, 
who are required to draw the coast line, and the prominent Phyaioal naturei 
oC the country, as well as to insert the names. 
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Philips' Imperial Outline Maps, 

Size— 13 incbes by 1 1 inches. Printed on Drawing Paper, id. eadb 



Philips' Imperial Blank Projections. 

Size — 13 inches by 11 inches. Printed on fine Drawing Paper, 

id. each. 

uair OF THB nmuAL ouTLnoa abd BbAn psononovs. 



1 EMtem Hsmisphere. 

5 Western Hemisphere. 
8 Europe. 

4 British IsbuadB. 

6 England. 

6 Scotland. 

7 Ireland. 

8 France, in Depart- 

ments. 

9 Prussia. 

10 Russia in Europe. 

11 Minor States of Qer- 

many. 



12 Austrian Empire. 

18 Spain and PortugaL 

13*Switzer]and. 

14 Italy. 

16 Turkey in Europe 
and Greece. 

16 Asia. 

17 India. 

18 Australia. 

19 New Zealand. 

20 Africa. 



21 North America. 

22 United States. 

28 Canada, and the ad- 
Joining Provinces 
of British North 
America. 

24 WestlndiesACeatnU 
America. 

26 South 

26 Palestine. 



Philips' Series of Outline Maps for Beginners^ 

Being Outlines of the Maps in Philips* "Atlas for Beginners. ** 
Printed on fine Drawing Paper. Demy quarto, id. each. 



Philips' Series of Blank Projections for 

BeginnerSy 

Uniform in size with the '* Outline Maps for Beginners." Printed 
on fine Drawing Paper. Demy quarto, id. each. 

LIST OF PHnjPS' OUTLINX MAPS AND BLANK PROJECTIONS FOR BSGINNBRS. 



1 World, in Hemispheres. ' 

2 Europe. 
8 England. 
4 Scotland. 
6 Ireland. 

6 France and Switzerland. 

7 Holland and Belgium. 

8 Prussia and Germany. 

9 Sweden. Norway, and Denmark. 

10 Russia m Europe. 

11 Austria. 

12 Italy. 



18 Turkey in Europe, and Greece. 
14 Spain and Portugal. 
16 Asia. 

16 India and China. 

17 Palestine. 

18 Australia. 

19 New South Wales and Tictoria. 

20 Africa. 

21 North America. 

22 United States. 

23 Canada. 

24 South America. 



Maps, as copies to draw from, can be selected from Philips' " Educationa] 
Maps for Beginners,** of which the aboFe are the Outlines and Projections. 
17 
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Philips* Series of Outline Maps, 

Corresponding with the Maps of Philips' " Comprehensive School 
Atlas," for the use of S(Uiools and tor Private Tuition. Printed 
on fine Drawing Paper. Size — 13 inches by 1 1 inches, 3d. each. 



Modern Maps. 



Philips' Series of Blank Projections, 

'V^^th the Lines of Latitude and Longitude, corresponding with the 
Maps of Philips* "Comprehensive School Atlas," and intended 
for the. use of Students learning to construct 'Maps. Printed 
on fine Drawing Paper. Size — 13 inches by 1 1 inches, 3d. each. 

LIST OF PmLIPB* OUTLOTB MAPS AND BLANK PItOJBOnOMB. 

24 Turkey in Asia. 
26 RusHia in Asia. 

26 India. 

27 The Empires of China and Japan. 
23 Australia and New Zealand. 
29 New South Wales, Victoria, Ac. 

80 East Indian Archipelagt). 

81 Africa. 

82 Egypt and Arabia PetrsMk 
S3 North America. 

34 United States. 

35 Canada. 

36 Mexico and Yucatan. 

87 West Indies, and Central America. 

88 South America. 



1 

t 
8 



4 
6 
6 

r 



Eastern Hemisphere. 
Western Hemisphere. 
World, on Mercator's Projection 
(Double Map). 
Europe. 
British Islands. 
England. 
Scotland. 

8 Ireland. 

9 France, in Provinoee. 

10 FrancOt in Departmmits. 

11 BelgiunL 
18 Holland. 
18 Prussia. 

14 Sweden and Norway. 

15 Denmark, with Iceland, &0. 

16 Bussia in Europe. 

17 Minor States of Germany. 

18 Austrian Empire. 

19 Switzerland. 

20 Spain and Portugal. 
81 Italy. 

22 Turkey in Europe and Greece. 



Ancient Maps. 

39 Palestine. 

40 World, as known to the Andents. 

41 The Roman Empire ~> Western 

Half. 

42 The. Roman Empire — Eastern 

Half. 

43 Greece, with Islands of the 

JEgtMOL 



Philips' Initiatoiy Outline Maps, 

Corresponding with the Maps in the ''Elementary Atlas," and 
which may be used as copies to draw from. Printed on Drawing 
Paper. Size — 8 inches by 6 inches, ^d. each, or 4s. per 100. 



1 The World, 
a Europe. 
8 England. 
4 Scotland. 
Ireland. 
6 Central Europe. 
18 



LIST OF THM MAPS. 

7 Asia. 

8 India. 
Africa. 

10 North America. 

11 Canada. 



12 United States. 

13 South America. 

14 Australia. 

16 New Zealand. 
16 Palestine. 
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Philips^ Series of Outline Maps of the 
Counties of England and Wales. 

To correspond with the Filled-up Maps. Printed on fine cream 
wove paper. Demy quarto, id* each. 





ENGLISH COUNTIES. 




Bedfordshire. 


Hampshire. 
Herefordshire. 


Oxford and Buoka. 


Berkshire. 


Shropshire. 


Caxnhridge and Hnnt- 


Hertfordshire. 


Somerset. 


inffdon. 
Gheshire. 


Kent. 


Staffordshire. 


Lancashire. 


Suffolk. 


Oomwall. 


Leicester and Rutland. 


Surrey. 


Oomherland and Weit- 


Lincolnshire. 


Sussex. 


moreland. 


Middlesex. 


Warwickshire. 


Derhyshire. 


Monmouthshire. 


Worcestershire. 


Devonshire. 


Norfolk. 


Wiltshire. 


Dorset 


Northamptonshire. 
Northumberland. 


Yorkshire, N. and K. 


Durham. 


Ridings. 


Essex. 


Nottinghamshire. 


Yorkshire, W. Bidinc 


Qloucester. 


WELSH COUNTIES. 




Anglesey. 


Carnarvon. 


Merioneth. 


Brecknock. 


Denbigh. 


Montgomery. 


Oardigan. 


Flint. 


Pembroke. 




Glamorgan. 


Radnor. 


North Walea-0< 


moral Hap. South Wales—General Hap. 



DI 



Xi/CS. 



Philips' Diagrams and Synoptical Tables of the 
Metric System of Weights and Measures^ 

With their English equivalents. Compiled and arranged for use in 
Schools, by W. Rickard, LL.D. Size — 44 inches by 33 inches. 
On sheet, 5s. ; mounted on rollers and varnished, 7s. od. 



A Hand-Book of the Metric System. 

Comoanion to the above. By W. Rickard, LL.D. Foolscap 
ovo., 6d. 
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Philips* Diagram of Geographical TermSy 

Pictorially illustrating in a bold and simple manner the various 
terms used in teaching Geography; useful alike for Schools 
and Private Families. Size — ^36 inches by 27 inches. On 
sheet, 3s. 6d. ; mounted on rollers and varnished, 5s. 



Philips' Music Sheets^ 

For use in connection with Taylor's ''Iklanual of Vocal Music,*' 
and for general purposes of Musical Instruction. Printed in 
two colors. Size — 33 inches by 44 inches. Separate sheets, 
2s. 6d. each; the set of 15 sheets complete, 30s. 



UST OF THK SKRIES. 



L Notes on thf Treble 

Stave. 
IL The Diatonic Scale. 
IIL Relative Duration of 

Notes. 
IV. Time. 

V. VL Formation of Major 
Scales, with Sharps. 



VII. VIII. Formation of 
Major Scales with 
Flats. 
IX. The Minor Scale. 
X. XL XIL XIII. Forma- 
tion OF Minor Scales. 
XIV. The Chromatic Scale. 
XV. Extended Chromatic 
Series* 






These Sheets, which are unique of their kind, being produced on 
a larger scale than has hitherto been attempted, and printed in two 
colours for the sake of clearness when used with large classes, 
proceed in order from the earliest rudiments, and afford material for 
the full explanation of any Musical passage. 

They have for their chief object to render the teacher all the 
aidstance possible during' a Music Lesson in the oduaZ jwvKttOi tmd 
analytii of tunes, &c. 
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A Class-Book of Modem Geography. 

with Examination Questions, by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
The Ejcamination Questions are drawn from the result of much 
experience in tuition on the part of the Author, and will be 
found to add considerably to the value of the work, as a class- 
book for popular school use. Foolscap 8vo., doth, 3s. 6d. 

*«*" Philips' GomprehensiTe School AUm** Ib designed to aocompMiy ibi« 
work. 



An Elementary Class- Book of Modem 

Geography. 

By William Hughes, F.R.G.S. This volume is abridged 60m the 
larger class-book, and is designed for the use of less advanced 
pupils. Foolscap 8va, is. 6d. 

%* *' PbllipiP AtlM for fieglimen'' fa deiityned to acc o m p eny this work. 



A Class-Book of Physical Geography^ 

With numerous Diagrams and Examination Questions, by William 
Hughes, F.RjGr.S. This volume has been prepared for popu- 
lar school use, and exhibits, in a clear and methodical manner, 
the principal facts respecting the Natural Features, Productions, 
and Phenomena of the Earth. — New edition, entirely re-written 
and extended, with a Map of the World. Foolscap 8va, 
doth, 3s. 6d. 

%* ** Philips' School AtlM of Phj^ical Geography " is designed to aooompenj 
lUework. 



An Elementary Class- Book of Physical 

Geography. 

With Diagrams, by WUliam Hughes, F.R.G.S. Intended as a 
Companion Text Book to ** Philips' Physical Atlas for Begin- 



ners" Foolscap 8vo., doth, is. 
21 
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GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 



A Class-Book of Inorganic Chemistry ^ 

With Tables of Chemical Analysis, and Directions for their use; 
compiled specially for Pupils preparing for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations, and the Matriculation 
Examinations of the Universityof London. By D. Morris, B. A^ 
Teacher of Chemistry in Liverpool Coll^;e. Crown 8vo., 
doth, 2s. 6d. 



Bible Reading Lessons, 

For Secular and other Schools. Edited by Thomas A. Bowdeii« 
B. A.Oxon. Foolscap Svo., doth. In Three Parts, eadi is. 



Bowdetis Manual of New Zealand 

Geography, 

With Eleven Maps and Examination Questions. By Thomas A. 
Bowden, B.A., late Government Inspector of Schools, assirted 
bv J. Hector, M.D., F.R.S., Geologist to tjie New Zealand 
uovemment. Two parts in One VoL, Foolscap 8vo., doth, 
3s. 6d. 

Part I. — Containing the General Geography of the Colony, with 
a Sketch of its Histoiy and Productions. 

Part 2. — Containing a descriptive account of each Province or 
Prmcipal Division. 



Bowden* s Geographical Outlines 0/ New 

Zealand, 

With Two Maps, and Examination Questions. By Thomas A. 
Bowden, B.A.Oxon. Foolscap 8vo., doth, is. 



Brewers Manual of English Grammar^ 

ading the Analysis of 
Foolscap 8vo., doth, is. 



Induding the Analysis of Sentences, with copious Exerdset. 
d1s< 
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Brewers Elementary English Grammar^ 

Including the Analysis of Simple Sentences. Foolscap 8yo., stiff 
cover, 4d. 



Brewer's Outlines of English History^ 

For the use of. Students preparing for Examination. Foolscap 
8vo., doth, 6d. 



Crawley s Historical Geography^ 

For the use of Pupil Teachers, Students in Training Colleges, and 
Pupils preparing for the Civil Service Examinations. New 
edition, by W. J. C. Crawley. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 2s. 



DAVIES' SCRIPTURE MANUALS, 

Designed for the use of Pupils preparing for the Oxford and 
Cambrid^ Local Examinations. By J. Davies, University of 
London. 

Uniformly Printed on Foolscap 8vo. , bound in doth. 

NOTBS ON GENESIS - 
NOTRS ON EXODUS - 
NOTES ON ST. MARK 
NOTES ON ST. LUKE 
NOTES ON THE ACTS OF 

THE APOSTLES - • 
NOTES ON THE GOSPEL 

OF ST. MATTHEW - 
NOTKS ON JOSHUA - Is. 

XJnifwm wUh above. 

DAVIES' MANUAL OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, containing the Order for Morning and Evening 
Prayer; the Litany; the Ante-Communion Service; the 
Order of Confirmation, and the Outlines of the History of the 
Book of Common Prayer ; with a full explanation of the 
differences between the Old and the New Lectionaiy. Fools- 
cap 8vo., cloth, 2S. 



Is. 




NOTES OH JUDGES - 


Is. 


■ 


Is. 




NOTES ON I. SAMUEL 


Is. 




Is. 




NOTES ON II. SAMUEL 


Is. 


«d. 


Is. 


6d. 


NOTES ON L KINGS - 


Is. 


6d. 






NOTES ON II. KINGS - 


Is. 


64 


Is. 


6d. 


NOTES ON EZRA - - 


Is. 








MANUAL OF THE CHURCH 




2s. 




CATErHISM - - - 


Is. 





GEORGE PHIUF AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 

DAVIES' HrSTORICAL MANUALS, 

Duigneifor tke ute of Pupils priming for the Oxford and OawMdgt 
Local Examinations^ hy J, J)avies, University of London, 



MANUAL OF THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
THE TUDOR PERIOD (1485-1603) to the accession of 
James VI. of Scotland. 256 pp. Foolscap 8vo., doth, 2s. 

MANUAL OF THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
tHE STUART PERIOD (to the accession of William 
III. and Mary II., 1689). Foolscap 8yo., doth, is. 6d. 

MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF WILLIAM IIL TO THE 
ACCESSION OF GEORGE IIL, and the Outlines of English 
Literature during the same period! Foolscap 8vo., doth, 2s, 

MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE IIL TO THE BATTLE 
OF WATERLOO (1760-1815), A.D., and the Outlines of 
English Literature during the same period. Foolscap 8T0.y 
doth, 2S. 



Elementary Arithmetic, 

For nse in Public, Elementary, and Commercial Schools. By H. 
T. Sortwell, Head Master of the Diocesan College, Oxiord. 
Foolscap 8va, doth, is. 64. 

Elementary Geography of Europe^ 

With Colored Map. New and improved edition. By William 
Hughes, F.R.6.S. Imperial 32mo,, neat cover, 2d. ; boond 
in doth, 3d. 

Elementary Geography of England and Wales ^ 

With colored Map. New and improved edition. By William 
Hughes, F.R.G.S. Imperial 32mo., neat cover, 2id. ; bound 
in doth, 3d. 

Elementary Geography of Scotland and 

Ireland^ 

With Maps. New and improved edition. By W. Hughes, F.R.G. S. 
Imperial 32mo., neat cover, 2d. ; bound in doth, 3d* 
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Gardner and Sharpens Series of Home Lessons. 

The Comprehensivs Home Lesson Book, Fart L (for Stan- 
dard L, New Code.) — Contains Lessons in Scripture and 
Hymns ; Arithmetic ; Spelling ; and Short Lessons in Prose 
and Verse for transcription, 4cL 



Part n. (for Standard II., New Code.)— Contains 

Lessons in Scripture and Hymns ; Arithmetic and Spelling* 4d. 

Part III. (for Standard III., New Code.)— Con- 
tains Lessons in Scripture and Hynms; Arithmetic; Spelling 
and Composition, 4d. 



Part IV. (for Standard IV,, New Code.)— Contains 

Lessons in Scripture and Hymns; Arithmetic; Spelling; 
Grammar ; Geography and Poetry, yd. 



^ Part V. (for Standard V., New Code.)«-Contains 

Lessons in Scripture and Hymns; Arithmetic; Spelling; 
Grammar ; Geography ; History ; Etymology ; Composition ; 
and Poetry, gd. 



Part VI. (for Standard VL, New Code.)— Contains 

Lessons in Scripture and Hynms ; Arithmetic ; Spelling ; 
Grammar ; Geography ; History ; Etymology ; Composition ; 
and Poetry, pd. 

KxYB TO AEiTHBnrriCAL Examples in each Part, 3d. Each. 

Geography of the British Isles, arranged in Lessons, with 
Colored Map, specially adapted for the i^ork, 4d. 

Geography of Europe, arranged in Lessons, with Colored Map, 
specially adapted for the work, 4d. 

History of England, arranged in Lessons, 4d. ; doth, 6d. 
English Grammar, arranged in Lessons, 4d. ; doth, 6d. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 

Griffiths^ Teachers Hand-Book^ 

For the 'Preparation of Lessons, for the use of Teachers and 
Students in Training. By R. J. Griffiths, LL.D., Author of a 
Guide to Government Certificate Examinations, &c. Foolscap 
8va, doth, is. 

Guide to the Government Certificate 

ExaminationSy 

With Questions and Specimen Answers. By R. J. Griffiths, LLbD. 
Foolscap 8ya, doth, is. 



Haughtofis Geography and History of 
England and Wales^ 

With deseriptive Geography of each County. Foolscap 8fO., stiff 
covers, 6d« 

Haughtofis Geography and History of 
England and Wales. 

Abridged edition for Junior Pupils. Foolscap Svo., 3d. 

HaughtofCs Sovereigns of England^ 

With Dates, Descent, Place of Birth, Death, &c. Also the Plin- 
dpal Events of English Histoiy. Foolscap 8vo., id. 



Haughtofis Mantuil of Arithmetical 

Exercises^ 

For Desk and Home Work, arranged so as to prevent copying, and 
adapted to the requirements of the Code of 1872. 

Part I. — Simple Rules. Foolscap 8vo., sewed, 2d. 
Answers to Ditto. 4to, cloth, 6d. 

Part 2. — Compound Rules. Foolscap 8vo., sewed, 2d. 
Answers to Ditto. 4to, doth, 6d. 



y ones' Spelling Book for Beginners^ 

With Memory Exercises. Foolscap 8vo., doth, 6d. 
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Janes' Essentials of Spelling, 

\\^th Rules for Spelling, and Exercises thereon. New Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo., dotl^ is. 



Kiddle's Easy Course of Perspective, 

Preparatory to Free-Hand Drawing and Sketching from Nature, 
for the use of Schools. By J. I. Kiddle^ Drawing Master and 
Teacher of Surveying, King William's CoU^e, Isle of Man. 
Oblong foUo, stiff cover, 2s. 



Lawsofis Outlines of Geography y 

For Schools and Colleges. By W. Lawson, St. Mark's Collie, 
Chelsea, author of "Geography of the British Empire." 
Foolscap 8vo., doth, 3s. 



Lawson' s Geography of River Systems. 

By W. Lawson, St Mark's Collie, Chelsea. Foolscap Svo., 
doth, IS. 

Lawson's Geography of Coast Lines. 

By^W. Lawson, St. Mark's CoUege, Chelsea. Foolscap Svo., 
doth, IS. 



Lawson's Young Scholar's Geography. 

A simple Book for Young Learners. Foolscap 8vo., stiff cover, 6d.; 
bound in doth, Qd. 

«*« This work is intended as a Oompanion to *' Philips' Initiatory Atlas." 



Pipet^s Mental Arithmetic , 

For Pupil Teachers and Students in Training Colleges, containing 
Rules and Exerdses founded on Examination Papers. By 
Thomas W. Piper, Normal Master and Lecturer on Mental 
Arithmetic in the National Sodet/s Training Collie, Bat- 
tersea. Foolscap 8vo., doth, is. 6d. 
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GEORGE PHIUP AND SON, EUBLISHERS, 

Philips' Series of Geographies of the Counties 

of England^ 

For use in Schools, and adapted to the Requirements of the New 
Code. Uniformly printed in bold and readable type» 

Foolscap 8V0.9 32 pp., sev^ed, with Map, 2d. 
Bound in doth, with colored Map, 4d. 
Double Vols, 64 pp., sewed, with Map, 4d. 
Bound in doth, with colored Map, 6d. 



LIST OF VHI BIRHB. 



BEDfOBDSHIfiEL with SketehMaps, 

bv Bar. J. P. Fannthorpe, M.A., 

F R.G S 
BERKSHIBE, with Sketch Haps, 

by Rev. J. P. Fannthorpe, ILA., 

F R O S 
OAMBBIDQE and HUNTINGDOK, 

with Sketch Maps, by Ber. J. P. 

Faunthorpe, M.A^ F.B.O.S. 
0HB8HIBB, by J. H. SortwelL 
CORNWALL, with Sketch Maps, 

ter RcT. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., 

F.B.O.S. 
CUMBERLAND and WESTMORE- 
LAND, by J. Walton. 
DERBYSHIRE, with Sketch Mapa, 

by Rot. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., 

F.R.O.S. 
DEVONSHIRE, with Sketch Maps, 

by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., 

F R.O S 
DORSET, with Sketch Maps, by Rev. 

J. P. Faunthorpe, M. A., F.K.O.S. 
DURHAM, ^ W. Lawaon, F.R.G.S. 
ESSEX, by W. &ughes, F.R.O.S. 
GLOUCfESTER, by J. Walton. 
HAMPSHIRE, with Sketch Maps, 

by Rer. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., 

F.R.Q.S. 
HEREFORDSHIRB, by Bct. D. 

Morris, B.iL 
HERTFORDSHIRE, with Sketch 

Maps, by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, 

M.A., F.R.G.S. 
KENT, by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
LANCASHIRE, by W. Hughes, 

F.R.G.S. 
LEICESTER and RUTLAND, by J. 

Walton. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE, with Sketah Mam, 

bv Rer. J. P. Faunthorpe* M.A., 

F.R.G.S. 
MIDDLESEX, by W.Hughes,F.R.G.S. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, by Rev. D. 

Morris, B.A. 
NORFOLK, by Rev. D. Morris, B. A. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRB, by Rev. D. 

Morris, B.A. 
N0RTHl7MBERLAND,by J. Walton. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, >v{th Sketch 

Maps, by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, 

M.A«, F.R.G.S. ' 
OXFORD and BUCKS, with Sketch 

Maps, by Rev. J. P. Fannthorpe, 

M.A., F.R.Q.S. 
SHROPSHIRE, by Rev. D. Morris. 
SOMERSET, by W. Hughes, F.R.G.& 
STAFFORDSHIRE, byRev.D.Morria. 
SUFFOLK, by Rev. D. Morris, B.A. 
SURREY, by W. Hughes, F.R.O.S. 
SUSSEX, with Sketch Mhm, by Rev. 

J. P. Faunthorpe, M. A., F.R.G.S. 
WARWICKSHIRE, by Rev. D. 

Morris, B.A. 
WILTSHIRE, with Sketch Miqm, 

by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., 

P.R.G.S. 
WORCESTERSHIRE, by Rev. D. 

Morris, B. A. 
YORKSHIRE, North and EastRid- 

nroB, with Sketch Maps, by Rev. J. 

P. Faunthorpe, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
YORKSHIRE, Wnr Sn>raa, with 

Sketch Maps, by Rev. J. P. Faun- 
thorpe, double vol., 4d. and 6d. 
NORTH WALES, by W. Garratt 

Jones, double vol., 4d. and 6d. 
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Fliilipi' PnbUo Elementary Seliool Begruters, arranged to meet 
the Beqnirementi of the Hew Ckide. 

An enlU/fdy Ntw Serietf on an improved ptan^ arramgtd by an 

Inspector of SchocU. 



I. TAe Class Register of Attendance and 

Payments^ 

Tot 900 Names. Foolscap folio, quarter-bomid, stiff cover, 9d. 

2. The Admission Register^ 

For 600 Names, with Index. Foolscap folio, quarter-boimd, stiff 
cover, IS. 6d. 

3. The Admission Register^ ■ 

For 1,200 Names, with Index. Foolscap foUo, strongly half-bound, 
doth sides, 3s. 6d. 

4. The Summary Register^ 

Arranged to receive the results of the Class Register for two years. 
Foolscap folio, quarter-bound, stiff cover, is. 6d. 

5. The Summary Register^ 

Arranged to receive the results of the Class Register iorjive years. 
Foolscap folio, strongly half-bound, doth sides, 3s. 6d. 

6. The Evening School Register of A ttendance 

and Payments^ 

Arranged to meet the requirements of the New Code, Foolscap 
folio, stiff cover, price 6d. 
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GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 

Standard Register, No. i. 

Record of Admission, compiled in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Revised Code, by one of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
of Schools. Foolscap folio, half-bound, 3s. od. 

Standard Register, No, 2. 

Roll for Daily Use, Name of School, Number of Roll, &c. ; com- 
piled by the same. Foolscap foho, stiff cover, 8d. 

Standard Register, No. 3. 

Summary for Ten Years, compiled by the same. Foolscap folio, 
half-bound, doth sides, 3s. 6d. 

Newton's Admission Register, No. i. 

Contains space for 600 Names, and Columns for all the require- 
ments of the Committee of Council on Education, Foolscap 
foUo, stiff cover, is. 6d. 

Newton's Admission Register, No. 2. 

For 1,200 Names. Foolscap folio, half-bound, cloth sides, 3s. 6d. 

Newton's Yearly Class Register, 

Ruled for the Year, and requires the Name, Residence, Age, &c., 
to be entered only once during the whole year. It contains 
space for 50 Names, Columns for recording the results of Four 
Quarterly Examinations, and a page for entering the Course of 
Lessons for each Quarter. Foolscap folio, stiff cover, yd. 

Newton's Qtcarterly Class Register, 

Ruled for each Quarter for 50 Names. It contains a Copy of the 
Examination Schedule, with Columns for recording the results 
of four Quarterly Examinations, and a page for entering the 
Course of Lessons for each Quarter. Foolscap folio, stiff 
cover, 8d. 

Newton's General Register or Summary , No. i. 

Arranged to receive all the Results of the Class Register for Three 
Years. A printed copy of Form IX. is given for each year. 
Foolscap folio, stiff cover, is. 6d. 
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Newton's General Register^ No. 2. 

To serve for Six Years. Foolscap folio, strongly half-bonr.d, 
doth sides, 3s. 6cL 

Newton's Evening School Register ^ 

Contains space for 60 Scholars. It is ruled for 24 Weeks, and 
contains Columns for entering the Results of Four Monthly 
Examinations. Foolscap folio, stiff cover, 6d. 

Daily Record of Application to Study -nd 

General Deportment. 

For use in Ladies* Schools. Foolscap 8vo., neat cover, 6d. 

Daily Record of Application to Study and 

General Deportment. 

For use in Boys' Schools. Foolscap 8vo., neat cover, 6d. 

The Teacher's Class Register. 

Foolscap 8vo., doth, 2d. 

Philips' Sunday School Library Register. 

On a new and improved plan. Folio, strongly half-bound, doth 
sides, I2S. 6d. 

Philips' School Treasurer's Cash Book. 

Arranfi;ed according to the Forms and Directions of the Committee 
of Council on Education. It contains Balance Sheets for 
Twenty Years. Oblong folio, strongly half-bound, doth 
sides, 5s. 

Philips' School Log Book. 

Ruled, Indexed, and Paged, with Directions for making Entries. 
Post 4to., strongly half-bound, doth sides, 68., or with Lock. 
7fc6d. ' 

Philips' School Portfolio^ 

For holding Official Correspondence. With Lock, 41. 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON, PUBLISHERS, 

Taylor's Manual of Vocal Music^ 

For use in Public Elementary Schools, and adapted to tlie require' 
ments of the New Code. Forming a Complete Guide to Singing 
at Sight By John Taylor, author of "A few words on the 
Ai^glican Chant," &c. Crown 8yo., bound in doth, is. 6d. 

Or it mivy he had in Parti — 

Part I.— Thiorbtical, principally for Home Work. Crown 
8to„ stifi cover, price 6d. 

Part 2. — Practical, for use in School. Crown 8vo., stiff cover, 
price 9d. 

This Work, prepared expressly to meet the requirements of the 
New Code by a Certificated Teacher of great practical 
experience, is based upon an entirely new plan, and offers 
to Teachers the following among other speciu advantages : — 

L — ^An arrangement of the cardinal facts and principles of Music 
essential to the acquirement of the Art of Singing at Sight, arranged 
for memory work at Home Lesaone. 

II. — A comprehensive test of the pupil's knowledge of the same 
by means of copious Exercises in Wnting. 

HI. — Nearly 200 carefully graduated Musical Exercises, consist- 
ing with hardly an exception of <ictudl Musical CompoeUioni, (Pieces, 
Tuna, dke,,)—ihe Sol-Fa Syllables, Time Marks, and other note- 
worthy points being indicated in every instance where needed. 
Proitmon it thut affiarded for aaUttfying the requiremeatt of the 
Minute of May, 1872, vfUhout the neceMy of obtaining addiUonai 



IV. — Exclusive employment is made of the ordinary Musical 
Notation. 

v.— The Work may be used with good effect by Temcheis 
poMessing but a slight knowledge of Music 

Tablet Lessons. 

For use in the School-room or Nursery. The Set, comprising 1 9 

royal broadside sheets, in cover, with millboard back and 

. wooden ledge to hang up, 3s. 6d. ; the separate sheets, each 2d 

" What shall I Teach Nextf' 

A Series of Subjects for Lessons in ReUgious Knowledge, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, and Dictation, for 
Four Years, progressively arranged in Daily Portions. By 
W, C. Sparrow. Crown 8vo., cloth, is. 6d. 
8S 
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PHILIPS'^ DRAWING COPY BOOKS, 

Designed and Drawn by a Praotical Teaoher. 

SIMPLE STUDIES IN STRAIGHT LINE AND PERSPEC- 
TIVE, in Seven Books. Oblons; 4to. , printed on Toned Draw- 
ing Paper, each 3d. The Set, bound in doth elegant, 2s. 6d. 



A. Introductory Book. 

1. Straight Lhie Objecte drawn Qeo- 

metoicaUy. 
S. Straight and Cunre Line Objects 

drawn Geometrically. 



LIST OP THB saans. 

8. StraightLineObjectsinPerBpectlTe 
4. Straight and Carre Line Objects in 

Perspectiye. 
6. Floral Forms drawn Geometrically. 
6. Studiesof Flowers, in Outline. 



\* These Drawing Copy Books have been expressly prepared for the use of 
pupils in Public Schools desiring to pass at the Qoyemment Examinations. 
Nos. 8 and 4 wiU be found an excellent preparation for Drawing from Models^- 

EASY LANDSCAPES. First Series, in Sue Books. Oblong 4to., 
printed on Toned Drawing Paper, each 3d. The Set, bound 
in cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

EASY LANDSCAPES. Second Series, in Six Books. Oblong 
4to., printed on Toned Drawing Paper, each 3d. The Set, 
bound in cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 



For Schools and Families. The Set comprises 36 Prints, beauti- 
fully printed in Oil Colors, with Texts in Ornamental Borders. 
Size — 17 inches by 13 inches. In neat cover, 155. ; the separate 
Prints, each 6d. The Set mounted on 18 millboards and 
Varnished, £1 5s. 



UST OF PLATS8 

L TheWamingYoice (Christ Knock- 
ing at the Door). 
8. The Good Shepherd. 
8. St. John Baptist. 
4. The Lord's Prayer (Infant Samuel), 
fi. TheParablesofNature.— TheLilies 
of the Field. 

6. The Great Physician (Healing the 

Sick). 

7. Christ with Little ChUdren. 

8. The Ascension. 
0. The Light of the World. 

10. The God of the Widow (The Widow 

ofNain). 

11. The Hour «f Need (Hagar and 

Ishmael). 

18. The Ministry of Angels (Jacob's 
Dream). 

18. A Christmas Carol (The Announce- 
ment to the Shepherds). 

14. The Guardian Angel. 

16. Infant Piety (Samuel and Eli). 
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IN THS Ban— 

16. The Presentation in the Temple. 

17. The Agony in ihe Garden. 

18. The Crucifixion. 

19. The Beatitudes. 

20. The Holy Family. 

21. The Triumphal Entry. 

22. The Questioning with the Doctors^ 

23. The Last Sapper. 

24. The Man of Sorrows. 

25. The Flight into Egypt. 

26. The Good Samaritan. 

27. Christ the Living Water. 

28. The Visit of the Wise Men. 

29. The Infant Saviour. 

80. The Prophet on the Mount. 

81. The Chief Shepherd. 

82. Bearing the Cross. 

88. The Greatest in the Kingdom of 

Heaven. 
84. Ananias and Sai^)hira. 
86. Holy Baptism. 
86. Baising LazariM 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 



PHILIPS' HOMELAND COLONIAL COPY BOOKS, Written 
and Arranged by Alexander Stewart In Fifteen Books, 
Foolscap 4to., each 2d. 






un OP THB nans. 



1 InitlatoTy Exercis<*s. 

5 Letters and Combiuationa. 
i Short Words. 

4 Capitals. 
fi Text Hand. 

6 Text and Bound. 

7 Bound Hand. 

8 Introduction to Small Hand. 



9 Bound and Small Hands. 

10 Small Hand. 

11 Text, Bound, and Small Hands. 

12 Introduction to Ladies* Hand. 
18 Ladies' Hatad. 

14 Commercial Sentences. 
16 Figures. 



Thia Series is produced by an entirely New Process, the lines being printed 
direct from Copna Platbs bt PAnomD MAomraaT, tiius securing an accuracy 
and finish much superior to that obtainable by any process hitherto employed. 

In the proper Gradation and Arrangement of the l^es, as well as in the Sfcjrla 
af Writing and Bngraying, much thought and care haye been bestowed, and it 
Is believed tbi&j will recommend themselyes to all Practical Taadhera as an 
improrement upon any existing series. 



PHILIPS' PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF SCHOOL COPY 
BOOKS, Written and Arranged by Alexander Stewart 

Foolscap 4to., Printed on Fine Cream Paper, each 2d. 
Fine Edition, on superfine paper, each 3d. 



Lin OP THB naiiB. 



1 Initiatory Exercwes. 

5 Alphabet in Progressiye Order. 
8 Short Words. 

4 Large Hand. 
4i Text Hand. 

6 Large and Bound Hands. 

6 Bound Hand. 

7 Introduction to Small Hand. 

7| IntroductoryBook.— Large, Bound, 
and Small Hands. 

8 Bound and Small Hands. 
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9 Small Hand. 

19 Large, Bound, and SmaU Hands. 
10| Large. Text, Bound, and Small 
Hands. 

11 Ladies* Small Hand. 

12 Commercial Small Hand. 
18 Figures. 

14 Introductory Book for Oirls. 
16 Ladies* Angular Hand — First 
Book. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS. 



PHILIPS' PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF COPT BOOKS— Continued. 



Post 4to., Printed on Fine Cream Wove Paper, each 4d. 
Demy 4to., extra Superfine Series, each 6d. 
Large Post 4to. Series, each 6d. 



1 Initiatory Exercises. 

2 Alphabet in ProgresHire Order. 
8 Short Words. 
4 Large Hand. 
6 Large and Round Hands. 

6 Round Hand. 

7 Introduction to Small Hand. 

8 Round and Small Hands. 



LIST OP TBI SSRIBS. 

I 9 Small Hand. 

10 i Arge, Round, and Small Hands. 

11 Ladies' Small Hand. 

12 Set of Commercial Sentences. 
IS Text Hand. 
14 Large. Text, Round, and Small 



PHILIPS' VICTORIA COPY BOOKS. With Engraved Head- 
lines, Written and Arranged by Alexander Stewart An 
entirely New Series, in Twelve Books, oblong 4to., printed on 
superfine extra thick cream wove paper, each 3d. 



LIST OF THS SIERIES. 



1 Initiatory Exercises. 

2 Alphabet in Progressire Order. 
8 Short Words. 

4 Text Hand. 

5 Text and Round Hands. 

6 Round Hand. 
« • 



7 Introduction to Small Hand. 

8 Round and Small Hands. 

9 Small Hand. 

10 Text, Round and Small Hands. 

11 Introduction to Ladies' Hand. 

12 Ladies' Small Hand. 



These Copy Books are well adapted for use in Middle Class Schools and 
Ladies' Seminaries, and will be found to combine excellence of quality with 
moderation in price. 

PHILIPS' SERIES OF HISTORICAL COPY BOOKS. In 
Twelve Books, Demy 4to., Extra Thick Paper, each 6d. 



LIST OP TBI SBRIH. 



William the Conqueror, to Henry 

the First. 
Stephen, to Richard the First. 
John, to Edward the First. 
Edward the Second, to Richard the 

Second. 
Henry the Fourth, to Henry the 

Sixth. 



7 Henry the Seventh, to Edward the 

Sixth. 

8 Mary, to James the First. 

9 Charles the First, to Charles 

Second. 

10 James the Second, to Anne. 

11 George the First, to George 

Third. 

12 George the Fourth, to Victoria. 



the 



the 



6 Edward the Fourth, to Richard the 
Third. 

The lines selected narrate some of the most remarkable events of English 
History, Chronologically arranged, commencing with the reign of William the 
Conqueror, and concluding with that of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, thus 
forming a pleasing outline of the History of England, calculated to interest the 
learner, and instil into the mind a taste for history. 

PHILIPS' SERIES OF COPY SLIPS, arranged and written 
by Alexander Stewart, printed on fine veam-wove paper. 4d. 

LIST 07 THB 8ERIK8. 



1 Short Words. 

2 Large Hand. 
8 Round Hand. 

4 Introduction to Small Hand. 

86 ' 



6 Small Hand. 

e Ladies' Small Hand. 

7 Text Hand. 



George PMlip and Sofi, Pnblislicrs^ London and Lfiftrpool. 



<3£0QRAPHICAL C|«.^^S BOOKS. 



A CLASS-BOOK OF MODMn GEOGRAPHY, witK 3. J. 
Examination Questions^by WUHsJfti Iiug|ies, F.R.G.S. 
Foolscap -Svo. , doth ..,- , ;.. .'.., ... ... 3 6 

AN ELEMENTARY CLASS-^OOK OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, by Williaiti Hiighes, F,R.G.S. 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth ... ... ».'..'-^ .' ... i' 6 

A CLASS BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRKpH-Y* 
with numerous Diagrams and Examination Questions, 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Foolscap 8vo., cloth ^ 6 

AN ELEMENTARY CLASS BOOK OF PHYSICi^L 
GEOGRAPHY, with Diagrams^ by Willia^i Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Intended as a Companion Text Bpok to ' 
** Philips* Physical Atlas for Beginners." Foolscap 
8vQ., cloth, colored ... ... ... ... ... i o 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE, with a • 
Map. By William Hughes, F.'R.G.S. Imperial 
3 2mo, neat cover, 2d., or in cloth .. ... ... o 3 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, with a Map. By William Hughes, F.R.G.S.^ 
.Imperial 32mo, neat cover, 2(1., or in doth ... '.*«> o 3 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHYs OF SCOTLAND' 

AND IRELAND, with Maps. By WiUi^hi i^ughes, . , 
F.R.G.S. Imperial 32mo., neat cover, 2a., or in*, » 

rlntVi ' ' "> - 

^^^v./ LIX ••• ••• ••■ ••• ••• •«• • aijk W y 

OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY, FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES, by William Lawson, St Mark's. . 
College, Chelsea. Foolscap 8vo., cloth ... ... 3 o 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF RIVER SYSTEMS,. by Wil- . 
liam Lawson, St. Mark's College, Chelsea. Foolscap 
Svo. cloth ... ... ... ... ... ... I o 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF COAST LINES, by William 
Lawson, St. Mark's College, Chelsea. Foolscap • 
8vo., cloth ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 o 

THE YOUNG SCHOLAR'S GEOGRAPHY, by Wil- 

liam Lawson. Foolscap 8vo, stiff cover, 6d., okdlT o q 

A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, for, 
the use of Civil Service Students, Training Colleges, 
&c. By W. J. C. Crawley, B.A. Foolscap Svo., 

^XU LXX ••• ••• ••• ••» ••• ••• •»• ^ v^ 

, ^ , ^ 

George Philip and Son, PuWishers, London and Liverpoolt 




EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 

PinOPS* SERIES OF LARGE SCHOOL-ROQM MAPS, 

• ■•'<«♦«■■•* ^ 

With the Physical Feature i)oldly and distinctly delineated, and 

th^ Political Boundaries carefully colored. Size — 5 feet 8 

'' inches by 4 feet 6 .mchos. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 

Constructed by >^lliam Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

, . ■■' LIST OF THE MAPS. 

.' Price 1 6s. each. i 



THE VyORLD, IN HEMI- 

' SPiHERES 
EU'ROPE 
ASIA 
AFRICA 

NORTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
AltSTRALIA AND NEW 

ZEALAND 
NEW B'OUTH WALES 



ENGLAND AND WALES 

SCOTLAND 

IRELAND 

PALESTINE 

INDIA 

Price 2 IS. each. 

THE WORLD, ON MER- 
CATOR's PROJECTION 
BRITISH ISLANDS 
t^EW ZEALAND 
OCEANIA 



hilLIPS' SMALLER SERIES OF SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS. 

Size— 3 feet by z feet 6 inches. 
Mounted on rollers and varnished, each 7s. 6d. 
* ** ' LIST OF THE MAPS. 

AUSTRALIA 



FASl^ERN HEMISPHERE 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

EUROPE 

ASIA 

AFRICA 

NORTH AMERICA 

SOUTH AMERICA 



ENGLAND AND WALES 
SCOTLAND 
IRELAND 
PALESTINE 

WANDERINGS OF THE 
ISRAELITES 



The abovt arc reductions of the larg» series, constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S.^ 
and are designed for use in Private Schools and Families. They are clearly and djs« 
'iiictly engraved, and embody an amount of information not to be had in any similar 
-cries of Maps. 





